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THE RELIGIOUS WORKER AND THE SUMMER 

SCHOOL. 


During the summer months a multitude of ministers and 

Sunday-school teachers will be gathered in the innumerable 

summer schools and Chautauquas with which the 
The Situation t , _ t ^ 

country now abounds. There they will listen to 

lectures, will attend normal classes, will hold conferences and 
“question-boxes.** And all in the interest of Bible study. 
Then, after a few days or a fortnight — for the schools offering 
instruction for a longer period are few — the thoroughly Ameri¬ 
can compound of instruction, concerts, stereopticon lectures, 
and religion will reach an end, and both lecturers and students 
will return to their accustomed, if less intense, life. 

Will it all have paid ? 

Our question concerns the religious worker alone. In the 
case of others there can be no question that the summer school 
.has been of inestimable value. Thousands of plain men and 
women have found new impulse and ambition to make more of 
the higher and better things of life. The very entertainments 
have served to attract and arouse those who otherwise might 
have shared but little in any real intellectual life. But with this 
phase of the matter we are not concerned. It is conceivable 
that this might all be true, and yet that these meetings should 
be of injury to the minister and the Sunday-school teacher. 
With them intellectual stimulus can hardly suffice. They must 
be spurred as well to better conceptions of religious truth, to 
more self-sacrificing ideals of service. 
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The Dangers 

IN THE 8UMMER 

School to 

REUQ/0U8 

W0RKER8: 

1. Of Resting 
Content with 
Superficiality 


There is actual possibility that harm may result to reli¬ 
gious workers from these short sessions of lectures and classes. 

First of all there is the ever-present danger of 
treating truth superficially. Ten days hardly suffice 
even with intellectual men and women for the proper 
discussion of many of the questions in biblical 
study. Nor do many of these summer schools 
propose anything like serious class work. Lectures, 
generally of a popular sort, are the rule in most 
programs, and these often are upon such a variety 
of subjects as to make anything like genuine instruction difficult. 
Now, superficiality, bad as it is in any matter, becomes really 
dangerous in the case of theology. At the best it will give one 
a complacent content in his own prejudices, if it does not breed 
in one a contempt for all genuine study. There are few more 
hopeless pupils than those who have grasped superficial teach¬ 
ing, and in consequence cannot conceive of difficulties yet to be 
mastered. It is only too easy for the assembly lecturer to pre¬ 
sent ex cathedra solutions of difficulties and for the assembly 
student to mistake interesting illustration for serious argument. 


Nor is this the only danger. From the very fact that the 
lecturer addresses a miscellaneous audience full of doctrinal zeal 
as well as Christian devotion, he is tempted to 
^Enforcement a PP ea ^ to prejudice and, in case he is brought face 
of Prejudices *° ^ ace some of the real difficulties of biblical 
study, to belittle, if not to ridicule, opinions not 
acceptable to those to whom he speaks. We would not be mis¬ 
understood here. It is an axiom of pedagogy and common- 
sense not to force radical views upon unprepared pupils. The 
role of the iconoclast seldom suits.the religious teacher, and 
biblical study is something other than the discussion of critical 
theories. Yet to avoid hurting one’s hearers’ cherished opinions 
is quite other than appealing to their prejudices, and among the 
duties of the lecturer must always be the wise introduction of 
his class or audience into the spirit of historical rather than the 
conventional study of the Scriptures. To leave a lecture with 
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one’s views confirmed may be a testimony to the demagogism 
of the lecturer rather than to the correctness of one’s views. 


But over against these two dangers there are more than coun¬ 
terbalancing advantages. That intellectual stimulus which the 

assembly engenders in its attendants is greatly 

The needed by all religious workers. Strange as it 

Advantages : seems whether because of the distractions of its 

1 . Intellectual ’ . , f 

Stimulus various duties, or the opportunity to re-work rather 

than to create teaching, or the demand for enter¬ 
tainment rather than instruction on the part of the churches, 
there is no learned profession so liable to intellectual decay as 
the ministry. Unless there come some stimulus from without, 
many preachers will not study seriously the questions with which 
they are vitally concerned. The summer school will not, it can¬ 
not, educate, but it can give religious workers this stimulus. And 
so it is that perhaps the best possible vacation for the over¬ 
worked— or the underworking—pastor is that passed in the 
almost feverish life of some summer assembly. It is a mistake 
to think that the woods and the seashore are the best places for 
all tired people. That vacation is the most rational which brings 
into play energies commonly dormant and leaves unused those 
usually strained. For the religious worker who has had little 
time to think, or who has had no inducement to study, the mere 
companionship of those who are at least trying to think, and 
who certainly are interested in matters of literature and science, 
is a tonic and a source of new ambitions. The summer school 
has saved many a minister from intellectual suicide. 


In the same way, if it has given the proper attention to its 
lecturers, the summer school will widen his theological horizon 
and deepen his religious life. The dangers to which 
we have referred are not too great to be avoided, 
and the presence of genuinely honest, open-minded 
men among his audience will go far toward deliver¬ 
ing the lecturer from his various temptations. The 
great prerequisite is that the religious teacher, for the few days 
he once more plays the part of learner, shall become teachable. 


2. The 

Awakening of 
Theological 

INTERE8T 
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It is a difficult metamorphosis, as any person who has resolutely 
made attempt can testify. For it is much easier to criticise 
than to learn ; to select material that supports one’s views than to 
change one’s views to suit new facts ; to test one’s teachers* 
use of shibboleths than to investigate the worth of their pro¬ 
nouncements. Yet one can choose the more difficult member of 
each antithesis, if he but so will. 

Only he should study as well as listen. Not that lectures 
like those mentioned elsewhere in this number of the Biblical 
World will not be of assistance even to mere 
The Necessity hearers, but that this assistance can be greatly 
increased if one becomes an active, rather than a 
passive, learner. It is not information, or even stimulus, alone 
that is needed, but a new discipline of one’s intellectual forces 
in the interest of religion. 

It is, therefore, with satisfaction that one reads the lists of 
lecturers and topics in the Bible schools of the different assem¬ 
blies of the present summer. In many cases perhaps there is too 
little attention given to downright study, and too much to mere 
homiletic discoursing; but even with this allowance the effects 
of such work can hardly be overestimated. Hundreds and even 
thousands of men and women will return to their work in church 
and Sunday school with a new vigor, a new outlook, and a new 
appreciation of the possibilities of biblical study. And even if 
they may have learned but little in comparison with those who 
have seriously studied through the summer at a university or 
college, they will at least have received some inspiration to enter 
upon a more studious and more rational religious life. In the 
face of this achievement the warnings against continued work 
and the prophecies of physical breakdown in consequence of 
attendance upon summer classes seem as trifling as ill-timed. 
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MODERN JEWISH CUSTOMS AS POSSIBLE HELPS IN 

BIBLE STUDY. 


By A. Kingsley Glover, 
Wells, Minn. 


If in the scientific world it be considered safe to trace back¬ 
ward from present facts to the beginning of things, elucidating 
the past from present phenomena, it were equally secure for us 
to try to learn something about Bible usages from what is prac¬ 
ticed in our own day among orthodox Hebrews. 

While being exceedingly practical, still the Jews, as a race, 
are very conservative, and they preserve a large number of 
ancient customs, both in synagogue and home. In these Jewish 
religious rites we may find many helps in our Bible studies, since 
from them may be gained things of interest that neither learned 
book nor theological training can ever impart. Moreover, it is 
not requisite that one go to Palestine in order to study Bible 
customs still surviving, for wherever the Jews are found settled 
in their orthodox state, there ancient Bible usage is found crys¬ 
tallized and stereotyped. It is in the modern Jewish ghetto — 
in such orthodox Jewish communities as those of Cracow, Lon¬ 
don, and New York — that ancient Hebrew rites can best be seen 
and studied, and the curious things witnessed in these places 
today may assist us in acquiring many new and helpful facts 
about Bible times and Bible lands. 

DRESS. 

At prayer-time the modern orthodox Jew wears what is called 
the tallith, or prayer-shawl, a rectangular piece of woolen or silk, 
with black or purple stripes running across both ends. In 
accordance with the biblical injunction to put fringes in the four 
corners of all square garments , 1 the tallith of the modern Jew is 
provided with four strands, doubled, in each corner, and these 

1 Deut. 22 :12; Numb. 15 : 38-41. 
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are tied together with five double knots, thus forming the biblical 
tassel. In this Jewish prayer-shawl we possess a practical means 
of learning about one form of ancient Bible dress, for if we 
enlarge the tallith used today in every orthodox synagogue, 
making it several yards longer and wider, we shall then have 
before us the old biblical tallith or ifianov, the common outer- 
garment of Bible times. Even the stripes at the ends, not to 
speak of the corner tassels , are survivals of those that adorned 
the ancient shawl-like tallith. In the corner 44 fringes” or tassels 



THE “LITTLE TALLITH” WITH “FRINGES.” 

the student will see the so-called 44 hem” of Christ’s own outer- 
garment— that sacred tassel that the sick would touch in faith, 
when seeking to come into contact with his health-giving person. 

Underneath the everyday clothing of the modern Jew there 
is worn a garment that helps us to learn something further about 
the dress of the ancient Hebrews. This is called the 44 little 
tallith,” and is a survival of a somewhat more elaborate form of 
outer-garment. It has a hole in the center for the wearer's head, 
and hangs down in front and behind, each of the four corners 
having the biblical tassels attached. This 44 little tallith ” leads 
us back to the time when it covered the whole person of the 
wearer, descending to the ankles, and constituting the outer- 
garment of the middle and upper classes among the Jews and 
Syrians. In tracing backward this form of the tallith, we find that 
the Catholic monks have preserved it in their “scapular,” for 
the monkish dress is nothing less than the survival of oriental 
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PHYLACTERIES. 

How few of our 
Bible classes and Bible 
teachers have the faint¬ 
est conception of what 
is meant by phylac¬ 
teries! The continued 
use of these among the 
modern Jews affords us 
the very best opportu¬ 
nity of learning about 
them. The outward 
appearance of the phy¬ 
lactery used on the 
head, between the eyes, 
may be seen in the illus¬ 
tration. It is made of 
three little wooden 
compartments, each 
containing a portion of 
scripture in which is 
found the command to 
wear them “as frontlets 

between thine eyes .” 9 The three compartments are put together 
in such a way as to form a little square box, to the whole of which 
a strap is attached which passes around to the back of the head, 
where a knot is made. The scripture verses must needs be writ¬ 
ten upon the skin of a clean animal by a pious Hebrew scribe. 


THE MODERN TALLITH AND BURIAL SHROUD. 
(Atonement Day attire.) 



garments. Nearly every pious lay Catholic of the Roman com¬ 
munion wears, today, a little double scapular, hanging behind 
and in front, under the outer clothing, little thinking that this 
badge of piety has its more exact, historic .form in the “ little 
tallith” of the orthodox Jew, and that both are lineal descend¬ 
ants of the biblical tal¬ 


lith, or outer-garment. 


*Exod. 13:16. 
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The ink must be that made according to strict rabbinic usage. It 
is unlawful to print these extracts, nor can they be in any other 
language than Hebrew. Perhaps no ritual curiosity among the 
modern Jews is more true to its ancient form than the phylactery. 
As we see it today, so it looked in the time of Christ, with but 

few unimportant exceptions. There 
may have been other and simpler 
kinds of phylacteries, but the present 
is the sole and popular survivor. It 
was worn in Bible days as in our own, 
and the larger the little box, the holier 
was the wearer, which explains the 
dictum or charge of Christ that the 
Pharisees “ made broad their phy¬ 
lacteries.” It were well that every 
intelligent Sunday-school teacher pos¬ 
sess a phylactery for the instruction 
of his Bible class. 



HEAD PHYLACTERY. 


THE MEZUZAH. 

Next to the phylacteries the “ mezu¬ 
zah,” or door-post amulet, has preserved more than other Jewish 
sacred objects its ancient form and usage. Like the phylactery, 
its purpose is to inclose sacred scripture verses, containing the 
command to put the Word of the Lord on the door-posts of the 
house, that the pious may think upon the Law on going out and 
coming in . 3 Today it is generally made of a little tin case con¬ 
taining the scripture extracts and provided with a little window 
near one end through which, when opened, the sacred name 
“Shaddai” is seen. On entering or going out of the house the 
pious open the little window and touch the sacred name with the 
finger, after which the finger that has thus come in contact with 
God’s name is devoutly kissed. In modern as well as ancient 
times the use of the mezuzah often degenerates into superstitious 
practice. 

The mezuzah, while not playing any part by name in New 
3 Deut. 6 : 9. 
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Testament study, is nevertheless of importance to the student, 
since it was one feature of that rabbinic externalism and pietism 
against which Christ preached. If the Pharisees were so punc¬ 
tilious in their observance of the phylacteries and the tassels 
in the corners of their garments, they no doubt were equally 
exact in the employment of the mezuzah or 
door-post case. In Bible days it was not made 
necessarily of any metal, but was more often 
of leather or wood. The same minute rabbinic 
rules governing the writing of the scripture 
verses in the phylacteries were applicable to 
the door-post verses, and these rules control the 
Jews today as of old. If we learn about the 
present-day phylacteries and mezuzoth, we shall 
know just about what they were in the palmiest 
days of the old rabbis down to the fall of the 
temple. The eyes of the Master and his apostles 
often rested upon these outward marks of Jew¬ 
ish, rabbinic piety. 

In the writing of the scripture verses of 
both phylactery and mezuzah the Bible student 
may witness the finest work of the modern 
Hebrew professional scribe, and from it gain 
a correct idea of the delicate productions of 
scribes of Christ's time and before. 

CIRCUMCISION. 

Perhaps the most sacred rite among the 
modern, as among the ancient, Jews is that of 
circumcision—the sign of the divine covenant. 

The ceremony now in use differs only in a few 
respects from that employed in Bible times. 

The meaning is the same, however circumscribed by rabbinic prac¬ 
tices, such as the setting apart of a chair at circumcisions for the 
prophet Elijah, who is fondly believed to be present at every 
orthodox circumcision ceremony. While the material of the knife 
used differs with the times or with the civilization of the country 



MEZUZAH. 
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inhabited by the Jews in their dispersion, still the ancient form 
is preserved in every case. In the sharp, well-made knife of 
finest steel, with tortoise-shell handle, we have no difficulty in 
tracing the original form of the ancient flint 
knife of remote days. From the illustration 
it will be seen that the circumcision knife 
is strongly beveled and is without a point. 
In this blade the old flint knife has its sur¬ 
vival. The form is fully preserved, while the 
material has changed with advancing civiliza¬ 
tion. The absence of a point is character¬ 
istic of all bladed instruments among the 
Jews, even of slaughtering knives, the object 
being to prevent all possible chance of suf¬ 
fering unnecessarily on the part of both 
man and beast. There is but little suffering 
attendant upon Jewish slaughtering or cir¬ 
cumcision. 

The writer’s contention is that, were such 
modern Jewish religious articles as are here 
described to be brought into Bible-class 
work and into the class-room of the theo¬ 
logical seminary, the student would gain 
from them facts that are now quite beyond 
his reach, and at the same time render Bible 
study far more interesting than it now is 
without the illustrative employment of the 
modern survivals of biblical, religious 
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RECENT INVESTIGATIONS IN ANCIENT ORIENTAL 

CHRONOLOGY. 


By Professor Lewis B\yles Paton, Ph.D., 
Hartford Theological Seminary. 


The construction of a chronology of the history of the ancient 
Orient is fraught with peculiar difficulty on account of the 
scarcity of reliable data. The Old Testament has preserved 
lists of the kings of Judah and of Israel in their correct order, 
with the lengths of their reigns, but unfortunately the figures 
have been tampered with so as to bring out certain sum-totals, 1 
and they have also suffered from textual corruption. 

Back of the period of the kings the Hebrews had no knowl¬ 
edge of exact dates, although they seem to have preserved, in 
the main, a true memory of the order of events. The figures 
that are given for the duration of the period of the judges, for 
the sojourn in Egypt, and for the time of the patriarchs can 
be shown to rest upon a rough calculation of generations rather 
than upon authentic tradition. These figures, therefore, have no 
immediate value, although, when critically interpreted, they may 
aid in formulating a chronology. The Egyptian records also are 
disappointing. They give, it is true, valuable details for certain 
epochs; but they contain no reliable data that cover the whole 
course of ancient history. It is only when we come to the 
Assyro-Babylonian monuments that we find facts capable of 
being made the basis of an exact chronology. 

The three main sources of information are the Babylonian 
List of Kings, the Assyrian Eponym Canon, and the Ptolemaic 
Canon. 

The Babylonian List (A) is a cuneiform tablet discovered by 
George Smith, and first published completely by Pinches in the 
Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archceology, May, 1884. It 

l E.g. t 480 years (twelve generations) from the building of the temple to the 
exile, and 2^0 years (six generations) to the fall of the northern kingdom. 
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contains an enumeration in chronological order of the kings of 
Babylon from the time when it first became the leading city of 
western Asia to the time of the Persian conquest. The name of 
each king is preceded by the number of years that he reigned. 
The list is divided by lines drawn across the columns into nine 
(probably originally eleven) dynasties, and at the close of each 
dynasty the sum-total of all the reigns is given, and also usually 
the number of kings included in the dynasty. The subscription 
at the end of Dynasty IX, “ 22 dynasty of Babylon,” refers 
unquestionably to the number of years, and not to the number 
of kings. 2 Unfortunately this invaluable historical document is 
badly mutilated. The entire first dynasty has been broken off, 
leaving only the sum, “eleven kings,” still legible at the end. 
We possess, however, a duplicate list (B) for the first two dynas¬ 
ties, discovered by Rassam, and published by Pinches in the 
Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archceology , December, 1880, 
and also a partial list (C) of the first dynasty, drawn up in the 
reign of Ammisadugga, 3 which enable us to restore the missing 
dynasty in List A. From the middle of Dynasty III the names 
of eighteen kings are lacking, and from Dynasty IV the names 
of six kings. Fortunately the sum-totals of the reigns of the 
first seven dynasties are intact. The whole of Dynasty VIII is 
broken out, and the absence of the sum-total which once stood 
at its end creates the chief difficulty in determining the exact 
dates of the early Babylonian kings. The list ends with 
Kandal[anu] (Ashur-ban-abal), but must originally have con¬ 
tained an additional dynasty, including the kings of the new 
Babylonian empire to the fall of Babylon. 

The Assyrian Eponym Canon is a document discovered by 
Sir Henry Rawlinson in the library of Ashur-ban-abal at Nineveh. 4 
It contains a list of dignitaries of the Assyrian empire who, after 
the manner of the eponym archons at Athens, were chosen to 

2 See Lehmann, Zwei Hauptprobleme der altorientalischen Chronologies p. 21; 
Marquart, Chronologize he Untersuchungen , p. 8. 

3 Recently published in Inscriptions of the British Museum , Vol. VI, pp. 9, 10; 
SAYCE, Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archeology, January, 1899. 

♦First published by G. Smith, The Assyrian Eponym Canon t 1875. 
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give their names to a series of years. Seven copies of this canon 
are known; and, although no one of the copies is unbroken, yet 
by putting together the fragments a complete list of consecutive 
eponyms for 227 years may be constructed. One of the tablets, 
which covers a period of ninety-four years, contains, in addition 
to the names of the eponyms, a record of the most important 
events that occurred in their respective years. The beginning 
of a new reign is indicated by a deep line drawn across the col¬ 
umn before the name of the eponym within whose period of 
office a new king came to the throne; and as the king himself 
filled the eponymate soon after his accession, it is possible by 
means of this list to determine the length of each of the reigns. 
The Eponym Canon runs parallel to Dynasties VII-XI of the 
Babylonian List, and the chronological relation of the two docu¬ 
ments is determined through the circumstance that tablets of the 
time of Sargon, whose name appears both in the Babylonian List 
and in the Eponym Canon, are dated, not only by the year of his 
reign over Assyria, but also by the year of his reign over 
Babylon. 5 From these tablets it appears that the first full year 
of Sargon’s reign over Babylon was the thirteenth full year of 
his reign over Assyria. 

The Ptolemaic Canon is a chronological table preserved in 
the writings of the astronomer Claudius Ptolemaeus, a contem¬ 
porary of the emperor M. Antoninus Pius. It is a list of the 
kings of Babylon, Persia, Macedon, and Rome from Nabonassar 
to Antoninus. After the name of each king stands the number 
of years that he reigned, and in a second column the sum-total 
of years from the beginning of the era of Nabonassar. 6 This 
canon must have been begun in Babylon and thence have passed 
to the Greek astronomers of Alexandria. These added the 
Macedonian and Roman rulers, and reduced all the years of 
the Babylonian and Persian kings to Egyptian years of 365 
days, beginning with the first of the month Thoth. Each 
king's reign is regarded as commencing with the first day of 
Thoth that occurs after his accession, and all of his reign 

5 SCHRADER, Keilinschriften und Geschichtsforschung , p.315. 

6 Sec Wachsmuth, AUe Geschichte , p. 305. 
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COMPARATIVE TABLE. 


Babylonian List. 

Eponym List. 

Ptolemaic Canon. 

B. C. 

Dy¬ 

nasty. 

No. of 
Kings. 

No. of 
Years. 

Name. 

Name. 

Name. 

No. of 
Years. 

Sum. 


I. 

II 

285 







II. 

11 

368 







III. 

36 

576 







IV. 

11 

132 







V. 

3 

21 







VI. 

3 

20 







VII. 

1 

6 







VIII. 

1 

36 








2 









3 

4 

12 








c 



Kammannirari II. 




890 


6 



Tuklat-Ninib II. 




884 


7 



Ashurnatsirabal III. 




8S0 


8 



Shalmaneser II. 




824 


Q 



Shamsi-Ramman IV. 




811 


10 



Rammannirari III. 




782 


11 



Shalmaneser III. 




772 


12 



Ashurdan III. 




754 

IX. 

I 


Nabushumishkun 

Ashurnirari II. 




747 


2 


Nabunatsir 


Nabonassaros 

14 

M 

745 





Tiglath-pileser III. 




733 


3 

•>. 

Nabushumiddin 


Nadios 

2 

16 

73 i 


4 

0 

Nabushumukin 





73 i 

X. 


3 

Kinzer 


Chinzeros and 

5 

21 

728 


2 

2 

Pulu 


Poros 



727 





Shalmaneser IV. 




726 


3 

5 

Ululai 


Iloulaios 

5 

26 

722 





Sargon 




721 


4 

12 

Merodach-baladan 


M ardokempados 

12 

38 

709 


5 

5 

Sargon 


Arkeanos 

5 

43 

705 





Sennacherib 




704 


6 

2 

Sennacherib 


Interregnum 

2 

45 

702 


7 

3 

Belibni 


Belibos 

3 

48 

699 


8 

6 

Ashurnadinshum 


Apamadios 

6 

54 

693 


9 

1 

Nergalushezib 


Regebelos 

1 

55 

692 


10 

4 

i Mushezib-Marduk 


Mesesmordakos 

4 

59 

688 


11 

8 

Sennacherib 


Interregnum 

8 

67 

681 





Esarhaddon 




680 


12 


Esarhaddon 


Asaradinos 

13 

80 

668 





Ashurbanabal 




667 


13 


Shamashshumukin 


Saosdouchinos 

20 

100 

647 


14 


Kandalanu 


Kineladanos 

22 

122 

625 






Nabopolassaros 

21 

M3 

604 






Nabokolassaros 

43 

186 

561 






Illoaroudamos 

2 

188 

559 






Nerigasolassaros 

4 

192 

555 






Nabonadios 

17 

209 







Persian kings 

214 

424 







Kings of Macedon 

294 

718 







Roman kings 

189 

907 
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that falls before that time is assigned to the last year of his 
predecessor. 

Beginning with Nabonassar, the Ptolemaic Canon overlaps 
Dynasties IX and X of the Babylonian List, and also at least one 
hundred years of the Eponym List. The relation between these 
three documents I have exhibited in the table on the opposite page. 
The Ptolemaic Canon thus makes the connection between the 
chronology of classical history and the chronology of the ancient 
Babylonian and Assyrian records. Reckoning back from Anto¬ 
ninus (July 20, 137 A. D.) t the era of Nabonassar is found to 
begin with February 27, 747 B. C. The years of the Babylo¬ 
nian kings iji the Ptolemaic Canon correspond with the years 
given in the Babylonian List, so that it is possible with the aid 
of the Canon to date exactly all the kings of Dynasties IX and 
X. The beginning of Sargon’s reign over Babylon is thus fixed 
in the year 709 B. C., and since this was the thirteenth year of 
his rule over Assyria, the first full year of that rule must have 
been 721 B. C., and he must have come to the throne in 722 
B. C. But if the first eponym of Sargon’s reign corresponds to 
the year 722, then it is a simple matter of addition or of subtrac¬ 
tion to determine the date corresponding to every one of the 
227 names in the Eponym List. 

For the year which, according to these calculations, should 
correspond to 763 B. C. the Eponym Canon with Historical 
Notices appends the remark: “In the month Sivan the sun was 
eclipsed.” Modern astronomical calculation has shown that on 
June 15, 763 B. C., an almost total eclipse of the sun occurred at 
Nineveh. Thus the absolute historical credibility of the Ptole¬ 
maic Canon, of the Eponym Canon, and of the Babylonian List 
so far as it is parallel to the Ptolemaic Canon, is brilliantly con¬ 
firmed. 

From the table just given it is clear that we have an exact 
chronology of the kings of Babylon as far back as 747 B. C. and 
of the kings of Assyria as far back as 889 B. C. Beyond these 
points we are in uncertainty on account of our ignorance of 
the duration of Dynasty VIII preceding Nabonassar, which is 
broken out of the Babylonian List. It is possible, however, to 
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fix approximately the duration of this dynasty through synchro¬ 
nisms with Assyrian kings whose dates are given by the Eponym 
Canon. Six kings of Dynasty VIII are known in chronological 
order, and the contemporaneous Assyrian kings are also known 
from an Assyrian document known as the Synchronous History. 7 
These kings are as follows: 


Shamash-mudammiq. 

Nabu-shum-ishkun. 

Nabu-abal-iddin. 

Marduk-nadin-shum. 

Marduk-balatsu-ikbi. 

Bau-akh-iddin. 


Ramman-nirari II. 

Tuklat-Ninib II. 
Ashur-natsi r-abal. 
Shalmaneser II. 
Shamshi-Ramman IV, 


Shamash-mudammiq was killed by Nabu-shum-fchkun during 
the reign of Ramman-nirari II. f and Bau-akh-iddin was taken 
prisoner by Shamshi-Ramman IV. A careful examination of the 
tablet on which the Babylonian List is written shows that there 
cannot have been more than fourteen lines between Nabu-natsir 
(Nabonassar) and the beginning of Dynasty VIII. Of these 
one must have been occupied by the sum-total of the reigns of 
Dynasty VIII, so that there cannot have been more than thir¬ 
teen names of kings. 8 Now, from Ramman-nirari II., the con¬ 
temporary of Shamash-mudammiq, to Tiglath-pileser III., the 
contemporary of Nabonassar, there are nine Assyrian kings. 
Dynasties IX and X include twenty Babylonian kings, while for 
the corresponding period in Assyria there are only seven kings. 
In the above table six kings of the dynasty in question are con¬ 
temporaneous with five kings of Assyria. Babylon was more 
subject to revolutions and to foreign conquests than was Assyria, 
consequently the total number of its kings during a given period 
was always considerably larger than that of the kings of Assyria 
during the same period. This shows that the name of Shamash- 
mudammiq must be inserted as near as possible to the beginning 
of Dynasty VIII, for thirteen kings of Babylon are not too many 
to correspond to nine kings of Assyria. Shamash-mudammiq 
cannot be identified with the first king of Dynasty VIII, since 
both of his successors are known to have reigned longer than the 

7 Kctlinschriftliche Bibliolhek, Vol. I, p. 200. 

•See Lehmann, Zwei Hauptproblem *, pp. 24 ff. 
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two kings whose numbers are preserved in the list in the second 
and third places ; but he may be identified, with high probability, 
with the second king of the dynasty, whose brief reign of eight 
months suggests that he met a violent death. Ramman-nirari 

II. , according to the Synchronous History, was the contempo¬ 
rary of Shamash-mudammiq and also of Nabu-shum-ishkun ; but 
Ramman-nirari’s reign, according to the Eponym Canon, came to 
an end in 890 B. C.; consequently, if we add to 890 B. C. the years 
of the first three kings of Dynasty VIII, we shall obtain 938 B. C. 
as the approximate date for the beginning of this dynasty. 

The gap produced by the breaking out of Dynasty VIII hav¬ 
ing thus been bridged, it is possible, by simply adding the totals 
in the List of Kings, to determine the beginnings of all the ear¬ 
lier dynasties. They are as follows: Dynasty VII, 943 B. C.; 
Dynasty VI, 963 B. C.; Dynasty V, 984 B. C.; Dynasty IV, 
1116 B. C.; Dynasty III, 1692 B. C.; Dynasty II, 2060 B. C.; 
and Dynasty I, 2364 B. C., according to List B, or, according to 
the earlier and more reliable figures of Ammisadugga, 2345 B. C. 

This approximate dating is confirmed by a number of chrono¬ 
logical statements of the Babylonian and the Assyrian inscrip¬ 
tions. Ashur-ban-abal (Sardanapalus) records that, when he 
captured Susa (about 645 B. C.), he brought back the statue of 
the goddess Nanaia, which Kudur-nankhundi I., king of Elam, 
had carried away from Erech 1,635 years before, that is, about 
2280 B. C. 

Nabu-na’id (Nabonidus), the last king of Babylon, records 
that in consequence of a great storm the foundations of the tem¬ 
ple Ebarra were uncovered, and he beheld 11 the inscription of 
the name of Khammurabi, an ancient king, who, 700 years before 
Burnaburiash, had built for Shamash upon the ancient foundation 
Ebarra and the tower-temple.” 9 Nabu-na’id also relates in one 
of his inscriptions: “Eulbar his [Shamash's] house in Sippar 
of Annunit, on which for 800 years Shagaraktiburiash, king of 
Babylon, son of Kudur-Bel, no king had built—its ancient foun¬ 
dation-stone I sought, found, and read.” 10 A copy of a seal of 

9 Keilinschriftliche Bibliothek , Vol. Ill, 2, p. 90. 

10 Sippar Cylinder, iii, 27 ff. (Rawlinson, V, 64; Krilinschriftliche Bibliothek , Vol. 

III, p. 106). 
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Tuklat-Ninib bears the inscription : “Tuklat-Ninib, king of the 
world, son of Shalmaneser, king of Assyria, the conqueror (?) of 
Babylon, etc.” To this Sennacherib has appended the state¬ 
ment: “This seal was given as a present from Assyria to 
Babylonia. I, Sennacherib, king of Assyria, 600 years later 
conquered Babylon, and from the treasure of Babylon I brought 
it forth and carried it away.” All these statements can be 
shown to be in accord with our determination of the approxi¬ 
mate dates of the earlier dynasties. They confirm our calcula¬ 
tion of the duration of the missing Dynasty VIII, and also the 
trustworthiness of the Babylonian List. 

There is one other statement of the monuments which 
demands particular consideration. Sennacherib in the rock 
inscription of Bavian 11 says: “ Ramman and Sala, the gods of 
the city of Ekallate, which Marduk-nadin-akhe, king of Akkad 
[Babylonia], in the time of Tiglath-pileser [I.], king of Assyria, 
took and carried to Babylon, I brought forth from Babylon 418 
years later, and restored them to their place in the city of Ekal¬ 
late.” According to this statement, Marduk-nadin-akhe's vic¬ 
tory over Tiglath-pileser I. occurred in the year 1107 B. C., 418 
years before Sennacherib's conquest of Babylon in 689 B. C. 

It is the great service of Lehmann to have demonstrated that 
this datum of Sennacherib is inconsistent with all the other 
chronological data that have come down to us in the monu¬ 
ments ; and that, if it is ignored, the other data are harmonious 
and mutually confirmatory. Since Sennacherib's statement is 
about 100 years out of the way, Lehmann's conjecture that 418 
is merely a scribal error for 318 commends itself as highly prob¬ 
able. 19 The failure of earlier historians to recognize the impos¬ 
sibility of Sennacherib’s datum, and the use of it to bridge the 
gap in Dynasty VIII, have introduced great confusion into the 
history of the ancient Orient, and have necessitated the assump¬ 
tion of a gap of 100 years in Assyrian history after the death of 

11 Rawlinson, III, 14, 48-50 ; Keilinschrtftliche Bibliothek , Vol. II, p. 118. 

,a So E. Meyer, Literarisches Centralblatt, 1899, No. 4; R6scH, Jahresbericht fiir 
Geschichtswissenschaft, 1898, Vol. I, p. 17 : PrXSek, Berliner philologische Wochen- 
sckrift , 1898, No. 42; Fossy, Revue archtologique, 1899, pp. 363 ff.; Tiele, Zeit- 
schrift fur Assyriologie , 1900, pp. 390 ff. 
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Tiglath-pileser I. That such a gap really exists is in the last 
degree improbable. If this correction be made in the figure, 
Sennacherib’s statement becomes valuable for a more exact 
determination of the chronology of the earlier Babylonian dynas¬ 
ties. Following out this idea, Lehmann, by an elaborate series 
of investigations, has reduced the margin of uncertainty to a 
period of nine years. In the upper limits his dates agree with 
those which we have assumed provisionally on the basis of our 
calculation of the approximate duration of Dynasty VIII. The 
dates of the dynasties being determined, it is possible from a 
study of the monuments to fill out nearly completely all the 
gaps in the Babylonian List. 

For the chronology of the period prior to the beginning of 
the Babylonian List we are shut up to a rough calculation of 
the duration of the early dynasties. We know that the inva¬ 
sion of Babylonia by the Elamitic king Kudur-Nankhundi 
occurred about 2280 B. C., 1,635 years before Ashur-ban-abal’s 
capture of Susa. This invasion was probably the cause of the 
downfall of the dynasty of Isin. Six kings of the dynasty are 
known. If we make an estimate of 120 years for the six and allow 
fifty years for possible gaps, we are brought back to 2450 B. C. 
for the beginning of this dynasty. It was preceded by the 
dynasty of Erech, to which two kings are known to have 
belonged. Adding 100 years as a liberal allowance for this 
dynasty, we reach 2550 B. C. The dynasty of Erech was pre¬ 
ceded by the second dynasty of Ur, consisting of five kings.* 3 
Allowing 100 years for these, we are brought back to 2650 B. C. 
for the beginning of this dynasty. Its first two kings were con¬ 
temporaneous with Gudea and Ur-nin-girsu, patesis, or viceroys, 
of Lagash. Gudea’s date, accordingly, cannot have been earlier 
than 2650. Before Gudea we know three patesis of Lagash, who 
are not necessarily consecutive, but who, for a variety of archae¬ 
ological and palaeographic reasons, cannot be widely separated 
from one another. One hundred years is an ample allowance 

*3 That the dynasty of Isin did not intervene between a second and a third dynasty 
of Ur, as has commonly been supposed, has been demonstrated by Thureau-Dangin, 
Orientalistische Litteratur-Zeitung, June, 1898; see Winckler, ibid., August, 1898; 
in spite of the contention of Radau, Early Babylonian History , pp. 31 ff. 
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for them, even if we assume that there are two breaks in the list. 
This would bring Lugal-ushum-gal, the first of these patesis, 
back to 2750 B. C.; but Lugal-ushum-gal was the contemporary 
of Naram-Sin, king of Agade, and, therefore, Naram-Sin cannot 
be dated earlier than 2750 B. C. 

This conclusion is in conflict with a statement of the anti¬ 
quarian king Nabuna’id that in his restoration of Ebarra, the 
temple of Shamash at Sippar, he discovered the foundation- 
stone of Naram-Sin, the son of Sargon, which for 3,200 years no 
king before him had beheld. Nabuna’id lived about 550 B. C.; 
adding 3,200, we obtain 3750 as the date of Naram-Sin. Here 
again Lehmann’s conjecture of a scribal error in the cylinder of 
Nabuna'id seems almost indisputable. Instead of the two per¬ 
pendicular wedges that stood before the sign for thousand, the 
copyist read three perpendicular wedges. This is an easier the¬ 
ory than that the datum of Nabuna’id is wholly fictitious. In 
any case it is certain that 2750 B. C. is a much nearer approxi¬ 
mate date for Naram-Sin than 3750 B. C. 

Before Naram-Sin we find his father, Sargon I., and a list of 
patesis and kings of Lagash and of Kish that carries us to at 
least 3500 B. C. for the beginning of Babylonian history. 

The chronology of Egypt is far less certain than that of Baby¬ 
lonia. The only fixed point in the new empire is found in the 
statement on the back of the Papyrus Ebers that the heliacal ris¬ 
ing of Sothis (Sirius) occurred on the ninth day of Epiphi in the 
ninth year of King D’sr-k’-r\ i. e., Amenhotep I. (so Krall, 
Ermann, Spiegelberg, Petrie, Griffith, E. Meyer, Brandes, Mahler, 
Sethe, Schafer, Lehmann, Borchardt). This datum enables us to 
fix very closely the reign of Amenhotep I. 

The Egyptian year contained only 365 days; consequently 
every four years it fell a day behind the solar year, and in 1,460 
years the new-year day made a complete circuit of the seasons. 
In order to calculate the relation between the civil year and the 
solar year the Egyptians observed as the beginning of the solar 
year the date on which the rising of Sirius coincided with the 
early dawn. When this rising fell on the first of Thoth of the 
civil year, a Sothic period of 1,460 years was begun. Now, we 
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know from a statement of Censorinus that a heliacal rising of 
Sirius on the first of Thoth occurred about 139 A. D. From this 
fixed point it is possible to calculate the beginnings of all the 
previous Sothic periods by adding 1,460, and also to determine 
in which years the heliacal rising occurred on a given day of the 
civil year. Unfortunately we do not know for what latitude the 
statement of Censorinus holds true, nor do we know which of 
the three consecutive years during which Sirius fose heliacally on 
the first of Thoth corresponds to 139 B. C. This leaves a mar¬ 
gin of nine years in the computation of Sirius dates. 

Astronomical calculation shows that a heliacal rising of Sirius 
on the ninth day of Epiphi occurred between the years 1553— 
1544 B. C. Since this was the ninth year of Amenhotep I., his 
first year must have fallen 1562-1553. Coming downward from 
this year, we have as chronological data recorded length of the 
kings' reigns, synchronisms with Babylonian monarchs, and 
astrological observations. We know also that a heliacal rising 
of Sirius occurred at some time during the reign of Tahutimes 
III., but we do not know the precise yeSir. Considerable uncer¬ 
tainty attaches to all these calculations, so that the best that can 
be attained is an approximation to the dates of the kings of the 
new empire. 

For the determination of the reigns prior to Amenhotep I. 
historians have until very recently been limited to a computa¬ 
tion of the figures found in the monuments, supplemented by 
various lists of kings, and the statements of the Egyptian histo¬ 
rian Manetho. The main difficulty lies in the calculation of the 
length of the period of disorder between the close of the 
Xllth and the beginning of the XVIIIth dynasty, during which 
the Hyksos invaders dominated Egypt. The data for this period 
are exceedingly discordant. Manetho assumed a Xlllth dynasty 
of 453 years, according to Eusebius ; but, according to Africanus, 
of 153 years. After this he placed a XIVth dynasty of 484 
years, according to Eusebius; but of 184 years, according to 
Africanus; a XVth dynasty of six kings and 250 years, accord¬ 
ing to Eusebius; but of 284 years, according to Africanus; a 
XVIth dynasty of 190 years, according to Eusebius ; but of 518 
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years, according to Africanus; and a XVIIth dynasty of 103 years, 
according to Eusebius; but of 151 years, according to Africanus. 
Josephus* report of Manetho mentions only six Hyksos kings who 
reigned 260 years, but states that the entire Hyksos rule lasted 
511 years. The Turin Papyrus gives for this period a long list 
of names; but it is so fragmentary that their correct position 
cannot be determined, and the length of the reigns are almost 
entirely lost. The monuments of the period are scanty, and con¬ 
tain next to nothing that can be used for chronological purposes. 
Under these circumstances it is not surprising that the most 
varying estimates have been made of the interval between the 
middle and the new empire. The date of the close of the Xllth 
dynasty, according to Wiedemann, was 3250 B. C.; according to 
Petrie, 2265; and, according to Meyer, 1930. 

This uncertainty seems now to be dispelled by a recent dis¬ 
covery in Egypt.* 4 Early in the year 1899 there were found in 
Kahun, a ruined city of the Xllth dynasty near Illahun, a num¬ 
ber of papyrus fragments, which proved to be the records of the 
local temple. Most of these were purchased by Dr. Reinhardt 
and have been loaned by him to the Berlin Museum. They 
contain many interesting items in regard to the conduct of the 
temple, but most important is the record, under the heading 
11 Year 7,** of a notice sent to the chief priest Ppy-htp by Nb-k*y-r\ 
the superintendent of temples: “This is to inform thee that the 
ascent of Sirius occurs on the sixteenth day of the fourth winter 
month. Inform (?) the lay priests of the city 1 Mighty-is-the- 
deceased-Usertesen,* and of Anubis on his mountains, and of 
Suchos .... and post this letter on (the bulletin-board?) of 
the temple.** Another fragment contains the record of the gifts 
that were presented on the day of the ascent of Sirius, namely, 
200 loaves of bread and 60 pitchers of beer. 

From these statements it follows that on the sixteenth day 
of the fourth month of the seventh year of Usertesen III. a heli¬ 
acal rising of Sirius occurred. Applying the So-called Oppolzer 
method of computation, it is found that this rising of Sirius 
can have taken place either within the years 1876-1872 B. C., or, 

14 See Borchardt in Zeitschrift fur dgyptische Sprache , 1899, No. 2. 
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an entire Sothic period of 1,460 years earlier, within the years 
3336-3332 B. C. 

Wiedemann 15 decides for the latter date, and places the end 
of the Xllth dynasty about 3260. Against this view is the fact 
that there is no archaeological evidence of a long break between 
the Xllth and the XVIIth dynasties. In Thebes the monu¬ 
ments of the XVIIth dynasty are scarcely distinguishable in 
style from those of the Xllth dynasty, and in ]Elkab and Abydos 
the monuments of the XVIIth and of the XVIth dynasties 
stand in immediate connection with those of the Xllth.* 6 
Manetho knew the names of only six Hyksos kings, and no 
Hyksos monuments have been found except of these six. It is 
improbable, accordingly, that there was any Hyksos dynasty 
besides this one. That the Hyksos did not become assimilated 
to the Egyptians, like earlier and later conquerors of Egypt, 
also makes it probable that the period of their rule in Egypt 
was of short duration. In view of these facts it is impossible to 
adopt Wiedemann's theory that there was an interval of 700 
years between the close of the Xllth dynasty and the beginning 
of the XVIIIth. 

I conclude, accordingly, with Borchardt, Muller, Breasted, 
and the majority of Egyptologists who have discussed the sub¬ 
ject, that the seventh year of Usertesen III. must be identified 
with the year 1876-1872 B. C., and that the end of the Xllth 
dynasty falls about 1783 B. C. From the end of this dynasty 
to the expulsion of the Hyksos by Aahmes ( c . 1570) is little 
more than 200 years; accordingly it follows that the* Xlllth, 
XIVth, XVth, XVIth, XVIIth, and XVIIIth dynasties of Mane- 
tho's list were not consecutive, but were in the main contempo¬ 
raneous dynasties that owed their rise to the disorganized 
condition of Egypt in consequence of the Hyksos invasion. 

The correct date of the Xllth dynasty having been deter¬ 
mined, the approximate dates of the kings of the middle and of 

‘S Orientalistische Litteratur-Zeitung , September, 1900, col. 321. 

16 See Meyer, Geschiehte Aegyptens, p. 208; Marquart, Chronologische (Inter- 
suchungen , p. 24 ; Muller, MitteUungen der vorderasiatischen Gesellschaft, Vol. III. 
1898, P . 19. 
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the old empire may be ascertained by adding the figures found 
in the monuments, and, when these are lacking, by taking the 
figures preserved in the various lists. The data here are much 
more complete and reliable than during the period of the 
Hyksos rule; so that, the Hyksos gulf having been bridged, we 
may feel that our chronological calculations are approximately 
correct. For a discussion of the data on which they are based 
the reader is referred to Petrie's History of Egypt, Vol. I. 

The chronology of Babylonia, Assyria, and Egypt having 
been determined, as far as the materials at our disposal will 
permit, a chronology of the Old Testament may be established 
by noting the synchronisms of events with the history of the 
great empires. The fall of Jerusalem occurred in the nineteenth 
year of Nebuchadrezzar, i . e., 586 B. C. Ahaz sent tribute to 
Tiglath-pileser III. to buy his aid against the Syrians and 
Ephraimites in 734, which was the first year of his reign. 
Between these two fixed points is an interval of 148 years. If 
now we add the recorded lengths of the reigns of the kings of 
Judah for the same interval, from the beginning of Ahaz’s reign 
to the end of Zedekiah’s, we have a total of 155 years. If, how¬ 
ever, we assume that the first year of one king was identical 
with the last of his predecessor, i. e., if we subtract I from the 
recorded length of each king’s reign, the sum-total is exactly 
the same as that demanded by the Assyro-Babylonian records. 

In 842, according to the Assyrian records, Jehu paid tribute 
to Shalmaneser II. This must have occurred in the first year of 
his reign; since Ahab was alive in 853, and if we push the begin¬ 
ning of Jehu’s reign back of 842, there is no room left for 
Ahazia and Joram. From 842 to 734, accordingly, is another 
fixed period of 108 years, which corresponds with the kings of 
Israel from the first year of Jehu to the first year of Pekah, since 
the beginning of Pekah’s reign must have coincided closely with 
the beginning of Ahaz’s reign. For this period the sum of the 
recorded lengths of the kings’ reigns is 114 years ; but if we sub¬ 
tract 1 from each to allow for the overlapping of the last year 
of one with the first year of the next, we have the same total as 
in the Assyrian monuments. 
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Athaliah came to the throne of Judah in the same year in 
which Jehu came to the throne of Israel; consequently the sum 
of the reigns from the first year of Athaliah to the first year of 
Ahaz ought to equal the 108 years of the monuments and of the 
kings of Israel. Instead of this we find a total of 138 years. 
This is to be reduced by regarding the reigns of Uzziah and 
Jotham as largely contemporaneous, and by reducing the figure 
for Amaziah. 

According to the annals of Shalmaneser II., Ahab fought at 
the battle of Qarqar in 854, but Jehu was on the throne in 842. 
On the most favorable estimate, therefore, the sum of the reigns 
of Ahaziah and Joram was not more than 11 years. For this the 
book of Kings gives 14 years. Even if we subtract 1 year 
from the reign of each king to allow for overlapping, we still 
have one year too much. The same superfluous year confronts 
us wlren we compare the sum-total of the kings from Jeroboam 
to Joram with the sum-total of the kings of Judah for exactly 
the same period, i. e. t from Rehoboam to Ahaziah. In the case 
of the kings of Israel the total of recorded years is 98, and in the 
case of the kings of Judah, 95 ; but if we subtract I from each 
reign, the total for Israel is 90 and for Judah 89. This shows the 
same excess of 1 year for Israel that we meet in comparison 
with the Assyrian data. It can hardly be doubted, therefore, 
that the reign of Joram of Israel must be reduced by 1 besides 
the 1 that is taken off to allow for the coincidence of his first 
year with the last year of Ahaziah. 

The only other modification of the traditional figures that is 
necessary is in the case of the reign of Pekah. Instead of 20 of 
the received text we should probably read 2, which, like all 
other figures, must be diminished by 1 in making up totals. 

From the considerations just presented it appears that the 
recorded lengths of the reigns rest upon a genuine historical basis, 
and that they may be easily harmonized with the Assyrian data. 
On the other hand, the synchronisms of the book of Kings rest 
only on editorial calculation and are incapable of being com¬ 
bined with the statements of the monuments. In constructing 
a chronology of the Old Testament they must be ignored. The 
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relation of the biblical to the Assyrian chronology is exhibited 
in the following table: 


COMPARATIVE TABLE OF OLD TESTAMENT CHRONOLOGY. 


Assyro-Babylonian Synchronisms. 

B.C. 

Israel. 

1 

J UDAH. 


Kings. 

Years. 

1 

Sum. Kings. 

Years. 

Period I. 








Jeroboam I. 

21*1 

Rehoboam 

l 6 



Nadab 

I 

Abijah 

2 



Baasha 

23 

Asa 

40 



Elah 

I 





Omri 

11 



Ahab fights with Shalmaneser II. 

854 

Ahab 

21 

78 Jehoshaphat 

24 

Earliest possible date for Ahaziah 

853 

Ahaziah 

I 

Jehoram 

7 

Latest possible date for Joram 

842 

Joram 

lot 

Ahaziah 

0 

Totals. 



11 

89 

89 

Period II. 






Jehu pays tribute to Shalmaneser II. 

842 

Jehu 

27 

Athaliah 

5 



Jehoahaz 

16 

Joash 

39 



Joash 

15 

Amaziah 

28 



Jeroboam II. 

40 

Uzziah 

5 i 

738, Menahem tributary to T.-pileser 


Menahem 

9 



Latest possible date for Pekahiah 

734 

Pekahiah 

I 

Jotham 

15 

Totals. 

108 


108 


138 

Period III. 






Ahaz helped by Tiglath-pileser 

734 

Pekah 

It 

Ahaz 

15 



Hoshea 

8 



Sargon destroys Samaria 

722 

Siege Samaria 

3 



Totals - 

12 


12 







Hezekiah 

28 





Manasseh 

54 





Amon 

1 





Josiah 

30 





Jehoiakim 

10 





Jehoiachin 

0 

Nebuchadrezzar takes Jerusalem 

586 



Zedekiah 

10 

Totals ----- 

148 




148 


♦All the kings’ reigns given in this table are one year less than the figures given 
in the book of Kings, to allow for the fact that the first year of one king’s reign was 
also the last year of his predecessor. 

t Joram’s reign must be reduced an additional one year to make the total corre¬ 
spond with the Assyrian total and with the total of the kings of Judah for the same 
period. 

% The twenty years that Pekah is given in the received text must be a mistake. 
Probably we should read two, which then we must reduce by one, like all the other 
figures. 
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Reckoning back from 842, the year of Jehu's accession, we 
reach 931 as the date of Solomon's death. According to 
1 Kings 11:42, Solomon reigned forty years, but this round 
number means only “a generation;" and it is unlikely, in view 
of the great age of David at his death (1 Kings 1 :i), that 
Solomon could have reigned so long. If we allow him thirty 
years and suppose him to have come to the throne about 961 
B. C., we shall probably be nearer the truth. With this conclusion 
agree the data of Menander's list of the kings of Tyre, preserved 
by Josephus, Cont. Ap. % i, 18; Eusebius, Chron.; and Theophilus, 
Ad.Autol ., iii, 100, 22, 17 and the statement of Josephus* 8 that the 
temple was built in the twelfth year of Hiram, king of Tyre, and 
the fourth year of Solomon, 143 years and 8 months before the 
foundation of Carthage. Accepting von Gutschmid's date, 814 
B. C., for the founding of Carthage, we reach 957 B. C. for the 
building of the temple; and, adding the three whole years of 
Solomon's previous reign, we reach 960 B. C. for the beginning 
of his reign. The coincidence of the two calculations is strong 
evidence that Menander's statements rest upon genuine authority. 

In I Kings 6:1 it is said that the exodus occurred 480 years 
before the laying of the foundation of the temple in the fourth 
year of Solomon. Supposing the temple to have been founded 
about 957 B. C., according to the revised chronology of the 
period of the kings, this would place the exodus in 1437 B. C., 
or 100 years before Ramessu II., whom tradition remembers as 
the Pharaoh of the oppression. This, of course, is impossible. 
Moreover, it is clear that the number 480 is not exact, but rests 
upon a rough calculation of twelve generations of forty years 
each, forty years being the number always conventionally assumed 
by the Hebrew historians for a generation. This view is con¬ 
firmed by the fact that the chronology of the books of Judges 
and Samuel is also based upon a scheme of twelve generations, 
and that the list of high-priests in 1 Chron. 6:1-9 gives twelve 
names from Aaron to Azariah, the contemporary of Solomon 
{cf. 1 Kings 4:2). That the tradition of twelve generations is 
correct is rendered probable by the remarkable list in Gen. 

** See Ruhl, Rhein. Museum fur Phil., pp. 565-78. 18 Cont. Ap. t i, 17, 18. 
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36:31-39. This contains the names of eight kings “that reigned 
in the land of Edom before there reigned any king over the chil¬ 
dren of Israel. 0 The first name is Bela, the son of Beor, who 
doubtless is to be identified with Balaam, the son of Beor, the 
contemporary of the generation after the exodus (cf Numb., 
chaps. 22-24. Adding the three kings who reigned over Israel 
before Solomon, we obtain four generations from the conquest of 
Canaan to the building of the temple, which corresponds to the 
twelve generations from the exodus to the building of the temple. 

We may assume, accordingly, that the tradition of twelve 
generations is correct. The only question, then, is : How many 
years should be allowed to a generation ? Forty are obviously 
too many, since a generation is no longer than the interval 
between the birth of a man and the birth of his oldest son. In 
the Orient, where marriages were contracted early, this interval 
could scarcely average more than twenty years. The fifty-eight 
kings of the first three dynasties of Babylon fill an interval of 
1,229 years; that is, they average a little over twenty-one years. 
The twenty kings of Judah from David ( c . 1000) to Zedekiah 
(end 586) average a little over twenty years. If, starting from 
the beginning of Solomon’s reign ( c . 960), we reckon back twelve 
generations of twenty years each, we reach 1200 B. C. as the 
approximate date of the exodus. This fulfils the necessary con¬ 
dition of falling after the reign of Ramessu II. (1324-1228), the 
Pharaoh of the oppression. 

For the earlier Hebrew chronology the only point of contact 
with the general history of the Orient is the statement of 
Gen. 14:1 that Abram was a contemporary of Amraphel 
(Khammurabi), the sixth king of the first dynasty of the Baby¬ 
lonian List ( c . 2240 B. C.). If the fourteenth chapter of Genesis 
be historical, this gives us another fixed point; it is of little 
use, however, since the Old Testament figures for the patriarchal 
age are so entirely legendary that no chronological system can 
be based upon them. 
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A STUDY OF THE APOCALYPSE. 


By F. G. Lewis, 
Lafayette, Ohio. 


A satisfactory study of the Apocalypse will consider at least 
three things: the author, the place and time of composition, 
including the circumstances of the period, such as the civil and 
religious conditions and the literary ideas and customs, and the 
purpose of the author in the writing. 

Such a study may be pursued simply for the information to 
be derived, or with the aim of securing that which will serve a 
practical purpose. The second of these is the only worthy 
method. For the layman as well as for the preacher, the Bible 
is meant to be a practical book. He who studies it ought to be 
a teacher of its great moral and spiritual truths, as far as he has 
opportunity to do so. The facts that he gains from his study are 
not well used unless he endeavors to transform them into stimuli 
and practical helps for the benefit of others. The present paper 
seeks to follow this worthy method. Perhaps it will do so the 
more truly in view of the fact that it is largely the writer’s own 
experience, through which he has come as a result of attempting 
to answer the questions which the Apocalypse involves. This 
will help to explain the personal coloring which is allowed to 
appear. 

I. THE AUTHOR. 

The first question concerning the authorship may properly be : 
Is the book a unity and the work of one writer ? The opinion of 
Dr. Marcus Dods is that “it is difficult to consider with patience 
theories which propose to allot to different authors various 
portions of a book than which there is in all literature none 
more obviously a carefully designed and artistic whole.” How 
well grounded this opinion is appears as soon as the reader opens 
the book and notices the arrangement. After the amplified title 
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of three verses there follow the salutation and introduction, cov¬ 
ering the remainder of the first chapter. Without this introduc¬ 
tion one could scarcely understand the messages to the seven 
churches given in the second and third chapters. These mes¬ 
sages to the churches — Christians in this world — with warnings 
and exhortations according to their needs, prepare the way for 
the vision of the future world that awaits them. Chaps. 4 and 
5 contain the introduction to this vision, and in the remainder 
of the book, to 22:5, the vision is unfolded, after which follows 
the author’s conclusion. 

To examine the details of this unity would require a paper by 
itself. I may pass them hastily here, since each reader will easily 
observe them. In doing this, let him note how the seven seals 
comprehend all of the future, and the opening of the seventh is 
the beginning of the end of that future, the sounding of the seven 
trumpets being only a part of the result of breaking the seventh 
seal, and the emptying of the bowls of wrath only a part of both 
the seventh trumpet and the seventh seal. The full and final 
significance of the seals, the trumpets, and the bowls is reached 
at one point, 22:5. The mystic figures are only parts of the 
mystic whole, conceived most fully under the symbolism of the 
seals. That this is not only the natural, but also the necessary, 
interpretation will be seen as soon as the^ import of the number 
“seven” is considered, the idea of completeness and totality, 
which it has so constantly in the Bible, manifesting itself in 
the Apocalypse to the fullest extent. 

We may now notice that the one writer of the Apocalypse 
calls himself “John.” As to what John he was, it is quite as safe 
to say that he was the evangelist as to say that he was any 
other. We might not be able to prove this to the satisfaction of 
everyone, but the evidence for it is reasonably probable. The 
early traditions, handed down by Justin Martyr and Eusebius, 
accept this view, and modern investigation has not succeeded in 
giving us anything better. 

The probability that the writer was John the evangelist is 
easily brought nearer to an established fact if we notice some of 
the characteristics of the writer as he himself reveals them. It 
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is clear that he was both a Jew and a Christian. The abundance 
of quotation and symbolism from the Old Testament, the call to 
holiness, and the abounding zeal and hope all show it. From the 
references to himself in i : i, 4, 9 ; 4:2; 5:4; 19 :10, and 22 :8, 
we learn that he was a particular servant of God, that he felt it 
highly appropriate for himself to address those to whom he 
wrote, that he was enduring exile because of his loyalty to Jesus, 
that he was a man of deep spiritual experience, and that he had 
a truly emotional and worshipful nature. All of these charac¬ 
teristics correspond with what we know of John from other 
sources. 

If it be said that these characteristics might have been plagia¬ 
rized by someone writing in John’s name, either in his time or 
later, it is probably easier to maintain authenticity than plagia¬ 
rism for his own time; and, as regards a later time, the contents 
of the book themselves are against it, as will appear in the 
further study. 


II. THE PLACE AND TIME OF COMPOSITION. 

As to the place of composition, two points are to be noticed: 
(1) John tells us that he had the vision while on the island of 
Patmos; (2) he does not say that he did the writing there. We 
need not delay over the place of the vision ; that may be accepted 
as it is stated. The place of the writing may have been Patmos, 
but the indications are against it. In 1 : 9 John says he “was” 
in the island called Patmos. It is to be noticed, also, that the 
tenses of narration are regularly in the past. He may have written 
it in Ephesus. 

When we come to the discussion of the time of composition, 
we enter upon a part of our study which is both more difficult 
and more important, since upon our conclusion will hinge very 
largely our interpretation of the significance of the book and the 
purpose with which it was written. The difficulty of the task is 
increased by the fact that chronological data in the ordinary 
sense are very meager in the Apocalypse. Perhaps the only 
direct historical reference in the book is that where John says he 
was in the island of Patmos *; all others are indirect. If we knew 
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when John was in the exile of which he speaks, the matter would 
be easily solved; but we do not. The early traditions are that it 
was written toward the close of the century, in John’s last years, 
but we do not know on what authority those traditions were 
accepted, and can hardly be controlled by them. As that testi¬ 
mony is not, in itself, sufficiently strong and direct to prove 
beyond doubt that John the evangelist was the author, it is even 
less trustworthy concerning the time of writing; since the time 
of writing, especially for those of the same general period, is 
subordinate in importance to the substance of the message and 
is less likely to be accurately retained. This point is especially 
worthy of notice concerning an age in which chronology was 
neglected, at least in comparison with the attention which it 
receives at the present time. 

The indirect testimony of the book itself is, after all, really 
the best that we have concerning the date of its composition. 
It is of two kinds. The first of these is offered us under the 
cover of the title of the book, “Apocalypse.” This title con¬ 
nects it with apocalyptic literature in general, of which we must 
have some knowledge if we are to understand the canonical 
Apocalypse. And we can understand any of the apocalyptic 
literature only as we become familiar with the civil and religious 
conditions and the literary ideas and customs then prevailing. 
To these, accordingly, let us give some attention. 

It was a period of religious persecution. Though the Roman 
power did not concern itself much about the religion of its sub¬ 
jects, as long as their ideas did not conflict with the empire’s 
authority, still the emperor was nominally head of religion in the 
empire as well as of civil affairs, and nothing might be placed on 
an equality with him, still less anything be placed above him. 
No one might disregard him or deny him the right to be wor¬ 
shiped. 

This became a source of trouble for both Jews and Chris¬ 
tians. For a time the trouble was only slight; until after the 
middle of the first century, both were allowed comparative free¬ 
dom of worship, so long as their worship did not become obtru¬ 
sive. The very nature of the two claims, however, meant certain 
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conflict in the end. This would be especially true in the case of 
Christianity. The Christian believed, not only that he must not 
worship any other being, but also that he must deny the honor 
of such worship to any except his own God. Such a claim could 
not continue unnoticed. It was the more certain to bring on a 
crisis because it led to ideas of citizenship that were contrary to 
those of Rome. If Jesus was king, then allegiance was due to 
him first of all, and if other claims seemed to conflict with his, 
they would be disregarded. The empire, however, had no 
appreciation of such an attitude of mind. With the empire, her 
laws and her demands were first and supreme. Accordingly, an 
. “ irrepressible conflict ” was sure to come. 

The certainty of such conflict was increased by the fact 
that Christianity was aggressive. The people of other religions 
in some degree, and the Jews even more, sought proselytes to 
their faith, but none of them approached the Christians in this 
zeal. The Christian aspired to bring the world to his thought 
and to make Jesus king over all. Such a purpose the empire 
could not willingly tolerate, for it meant her overthrow. 

Naturally enough, this conflict of ideas and expectations 
manifested itself in the literature of the period, and we need to 
notice the manner of that manifestation, if we are to understand 
a book which came out of that period and had to do largely 
with its struggles and hopes. Indeed, we must go considerably 
back of the apostolic times, if we are to see the full significance 
of the literature which those times produced. When the Chris¬ 
tians preeminently, and the Jews in a less degree, came into con¬ 
flict with the “ Mistress of the World,” they were only continuing 
a struggle which their pious Jewish ancestors in all the ages 
of the nation had waged against one foreign people or another. 
From Moses on, their best teachers had exhorted them to a 
career of holiness and to a warfare against all foreign wicked¬ 
ness. In the days of their national success and prosperity this 
exclusive righteousness was the abounding thought and the chief 
motive presented. When sin and transgression became the 
means of national loss and weakness, the prophet's voice 
sounded a note of hope and deliverance from such humiliating 
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conditions. We see this as we read the Old Testament. 
Prophecy is the voice of warning coupled with the voice of 
promise and hope. 

After the nation had so deteriorated that it lost its separate 
national existence, the voice of the prophet was not heard with 
the same freedom as before. If he opposed the nation's con¬ 
querors, he was likely to be silenced. If he criticised the vassal 
kings in narrow authority at Jerusalem, as Jeremiah did, he 
might expect them to use their little power for his suppression. 
Such persecution hushed the voices of all except those into 
whom God had breathed his spirit beyond a doubt. These 
would speak, no matter who might withstand. In what way 
should they do it ? 

This situation led to the use of symbolic expression in an 
extreme degree, and especially to that form of it called apoca¬ 
lyptic— the unveiling of the future. Ezekiel in his visions 
among the captives by the river Chebar shows that the tendency 
had then begun. In Daniel the apocalyptic is fully developed. 
In the many crude, and in some cases repulsive, Jewish and 
Christian apocalypses, written during the two or three centuries 
before and the two or three centuries after the birth of Christ, we 
have the baser and less useful instances of such literature. The 
purpose of it, however, was always the same: the writer was 
striving to cheer the drooping spirits of the people and carry 
them on to the day of deliverance and restored prosperity. 

In the providence of God, who had early breathed into his 
prophets, not only the idea of holiness and national greatness, 
but also the expectation of a personal deliverer, both for the 
nation and for the individuals that composed it, the apocalyptists 
made frequent use of the messianic idea. They taught the peo¬ 
ple that, if the times were bad, as they certainly were, that was 
only a sign of the near approach of the Messiah; God would 
not always leave them to be oppressed and destroyed by foreign 
peoples ; if they were only faithful for a little more time, deliv¬ 
erance would be granted them by the coming of the great Con¬ 
queror whom their God had promised. 

It would be a misconstruction of the facts, and an injustice 
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to the times and the men who thus wrote, if we were to charge 
them with deception or a lack of pure religious zeal. They had 
every reason to be as sincere as the Adventists of later times, 
the purity of whose motives, in the case of many of them at 
least, would not be questioned. That their expectations were 
not realized, and most of their writings are practically worthless 
to us, except as they help to reveal the times and to aid in 
understanding writings that are more profitable, we may readily 
admit. But we have to recognize that even the poorest of the 
apocalypses, perhaps, were used of God to meet the needs of 
the people of the times, just as some of the poorest and most 
fanciful of honest and sincere preaching of our own time has 
been used for the conversion of sinners and the edification of 
saints. 

I have dwelt at some length on the subject of apocalyptic lit¬ 
erature, because we cannot understand the canonical Apocalypse 
without doing so. While the thought and message of the latter 
is pure and lofty, and much of the others is only gross and repul¬ 
sive, yet the literary form of both is the same. In each case the 
writer is dealing with the conditions of his own time. Under 
foreign oppression the people were becoming hopeless, and he 
would revive their courage by assuring them that the Messiah 
was soon to come and overthrow all their oppressors. 

In the first century these oppressors were summed up in the 
Roman empire and its authority. This was the power that God 
must destroy as a means to the deliverance of his saints. 
Against this power John wrote. The protest must be veiled, 
however, if it was to have currency, and, as a result, we have 
the imagery which he presents. 

This study of the title of the book and its significance leads 
to the conclusion that the Apocalypse was written in the period 
which the narrative symbolically sets before us. What that period 
was we may leave undiscussed until we consider the second kind 
of testimony which the book offers concerning the time of 
which its narrative will speak. 

This second kind of testimony is composed of some brief 
and explicit statements which the narrative contains. In the 
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amplified title, covering the first three verses of the book, occur 
two of these expressions. Here we are told that this is an 
apocalypse of “ the things which must shortly come to pass/* and 
those who read are exhorted to observe the things that are 
written in the book, “ for the time is at hand/* Thus at the 
very beginning John aims to make it entirely clear that he will 
speak of that which is already impending. Even after these plain 
statements, he introduces — in 3:3, 11; 11:14; 16:15, and 

21:6 — phrases that remind the reader of the right point of 
view. In his conclusion he repeats and enforces this idea, as 
may be seen from the reading of 22:6, 7, 10, and 12; and the 
very last words of the one who has given the message to John 
are, “Yea, 1 come quickly.” In the presence of these plain 
statements, we are led to conclude, in the words of Weiss, that 
the book makes disclosures about a future which is “immedi¬ 
ately at hand.And thus all explanations of the Apoca¬ 

lypse fall at once to the ground according to which any long 
development of centuries is to be kept in the eye, whether that 
be thought of as a historical development of a history of the 
world, or church, or kingdom.” 

Finding that both kinds of the testimony which the book 
itself offers restrict us to John's own times as the period in 
which we are to discover the historical events of which this nar¬ 
rative speaks, we have still left a considerable number of years 
in which he might have written ; it might have been at least as 
early as the year 6o, or as late as the tenth decade of the 
century. Perhaps there is nothing in the narrative to limit the 
time more closely until the second verse of the eleventh chapter. 
There we learn that “the holy city” was to be given to the 
nations, but that the catastrophe had not yet occurred. “ The 
holy city,” if the term occurred without any context to aid in 
defining it, could scarcely mean anything else to a Jewish 
Christian than the city of Jerusalem; in view of the context in 
which it occurs in the passage just named, any other meaning is 
probably excluded. Accordingly, at the time when John wrote, 
Jerusalem had not yet been destroyed by the Roman army; and 
as that destruction occurred in the year 70, we must infer that 
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John wrote before that date. As the statement of the passage 
indicates that the fate of the city was imminent, perhaps John 
wrote no very long time before that event. Other passages, 
such as 13:3, 18; 16:17-21, and 17 : 8-12, allow conjectures 
as to the exact date of the writing, but they are too figurative 
and uncertain to assure us of anything more definite than the 
conclusion above. Perhaps we cannot be more specific than to 
say that it was in the seventh decade, probably toward its close, 
that John wrote the book. For practical purposes nothing more 
than that is necessary. 

Only the general setting of the Apocalypse is the purpose 
of this paper, but it may be of assistance to some at least to have 
here a brief outline of the interpretation of some of the sym¬ 
bolic representations to which the above discussion leads. This 
may be done in the words of Harnack, who says: “That the 
beast (13:1 f.; 17:3 f.) is the Roman empire; that the seven 
heads are seven emperors; that the woman (17:3-9) is the 
city of Rome; that the ten horns (13:1; 17:3-12) are impe¬ 
rial governors; all this is now beyond dispute. Also it is 
settled that a Roman governor will be the Antichrist.” Further 
details the reader will find it profitable to discover for himself. 

The consideration of the historical circumstances here noted 
has been of great help to the writer in the reading and study of 
the Apocalypse. When read separated from its historical con¬ 
nection, it was only a bewildering maze and largely profitless. 
Reading it with the assistance of the light that comes from some 
knowledge of its environment and with the thought that it grew 
out of the times in which it was written and has to do pri¬ 
marily with those conditions, I find it practical and profitable. 
I see the Christians of the time oppressed and tortured because 
of their faith. I see them struggling against heavy odds, as 
far as earthly appearances are concerned. I observe that Jesus 
had not only come and taught them that he was the promised 
Messiah of a spiritual kingdom, but also that he had gone away 
from his followers, yet with the assurance that he would come 
again and establish a kingdom in which they were to have a 
part and for which they were to be ready at any time. I notice 
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that, whether rightly or wrongly, they had interpreted his words 
to mean that his return would not be long delayed. The read¬ 
ing of such passages as Matt. 24 : 34 ; Mark 13:30; Luke 21 132; 
Rom. 13:11; 1 Cor. 15:52; 1 Thess. 4:13-18; Heb. 10:25, 
37; 1 Peter 1:13; 4:7, 13-17, sets this plainly before me. 
Then I see John, at one and the same time “the beloved dis¬ 
ciple ** and one of the “spns of thunder;** I see in him both the 
filial nature to which the care of Mary could be safely intrusted 
and one who was sturdy enough to become a successor of Paul in 
the work at Ephesus; I see him in exile because of his faith 
and fidelity; persecuted by the power of Rome, but looking 
earnestly for the day when that power would be overthrown; 
I see him protesting against the sins of that power, but hampered 
by the same censorship of expression as others and compelled 
to veil his language, if it was to have currency ; and it seems the 
most natural thing that God should breathe into him such sym¬ 
bolic visions of Rome's destruction and resulting Christian 
glory as we find in the Apocalypse. 

hi. John's purpose in writing. 

Almost of necessity I have already suggested something of 
what that purpose was. The letters to the seven churches were 
a message to the Christians of the time — the number seven 
here, as elsewhere, indicating completeness and showing that the 
churches named represent all others as well as themselves. The 
Christians are commanded where that is possible; they are 
warned concerning their sins; they are exhorted to repent of 
these, and, with the assistance freely offered from God, to make 
themselves ready for the coming of Christ at any moment. If 
they do this, there is a glorious reward waiting for them. If 
they have struggle and death in this world, they will have life 
and rest in the world to come. 

This message to the churches, which furnishes the contents 
of the second and third chapters, was only in a remote way a 
threat against the Roman power, and could be given without 
symbolic covering. As soon, however, as the vision considers 
the outcome of the struggle and the overthrow of Rome, only 
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the use of symbol could perform the double service required — 
veil the threat against Rome and leave the message an open one 
to the persecuted Christians, who had become accustomed to 
reading the messages of their leaders through such presenta¬ 
tions. But even when the message becomes symbolic in form, 
its import does not change, if one reads without preconceptions 
and with a mind open to see how the judgments that come 
upon men are sent because they do not turn from their evil ways ; 
it continues to be a message of comfort and encouragement, 
a beatific picture of the reward which awaits those who are 
faithful to Jesus Christ. 

Accordingly, the purpose of the Apocalypse was to encourage 
the people and carry them through times of extreme trial and 
despondency. Other apocalyptists had done this in inferior ways 
and in lesser degrees. In John, in a preeminent degree and to a 
purer form, God inspired this consoling and encouraging picture 
of the joys and glories that were in store for those who should be 
faithful to their Lord. We do not know, and we have no means 
of knowing, but it may be that, without some such voice of com¬ 
fort and cheer, the Christians of the next century or two after 
John wrote would have given up all hope and Christianity have 
been well-nigh or altogether effaced. We do know that, by 
means of the Apocalypse, the Christians were buoyed up for what 
they had to endure, and we may well conclude that such a mis¬ 
sion was the one in the mind of God when he gave the message 
to John. 

That this was the controlling purpose of the writing may be 
more easily seen if we notice a feature of the book that is too 
often overlooked. This feature is the repeated call to repentance 
of sin and separation to righteousness. In no part of the New 
Testament is the call to repentance and holiness more urgent or 
more constantly emphasized than in the book before us. Perhaps 
there is no other part of the New Testament which equals the 
Apocalypse in these respects. Twelve times, a larger number of 
times than in any other book of the New Testament, the verb 
“repent ” is used either as a direct call to repentance or to tell 
of the lack of repentance and the punishment that came in 
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consequence. And this call is the permeating spirit of the 
book, as soon as it is read without the expectation that it will 
reveal more or less of the course of events far beyond its own 
time. 

We can readily see why this note of repentance was empha¬ 
sized as we find it. If the apostles and early Christians expected 
that Jesus would return in a short time to set up his kingdom of 
righteousness and to rule supreme, they seem not to have noticed 
sufficiently that this return was made conditional. No definite 
day or year had been given for the return (Mark 13:32). It 
might be in any one of the watches of the night of time 
(Luke 12: 38). No one was to know how long the Lord would 
delay his coming. The world must hear the gospel (Matt. 24 : 14) 
and the times become ripe for the parousia. In short, the world 
must be prepared for Christ’s return, and God alone knew when 
that preparation would be completed. 

It is in harmony with this manifest teaching of Jesus that John 
proceeds in the Apocalypse. Jesus is to return in power, but all 
those who will meet him in peace must have dressed themselves in 
the white robes of righteousness (3: 18) and made themselves 
ready for their Lord. Consequently, the purpose of the book is 
to lift up discouraged hearts by means of the glorious joys that 
arc before them, but at the same time to make this glorious hope 
a plea for holy living. Christ was enthroned in heaven at the 
right hand of God and promised his faithful ones that they should 
sit with him on that throne, but the fulfilment of the promise 
was made conditional on their overcoming the world (3 :21). 
The heavenly multitude which joined in happy praise before the 
throne of God was composed of those who, in the midst of 
intense persecution, had remained faithful and pure (7:14). 
Those who followed the commands of Rome, thus being disloyal 
to God, should receive the severest punishment that divine jus¬ 
tice could give, and should feel its intensity the more because it 
was given in the presence of the joys they might have had, if 
they had lived the holy and pure lives which God desired 
(14: 9-12). This contrast between the joys of those who serve 
God and those who deny his demands is the recurring thought 
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of the narrative. Accordingly, we may state the idea in its 
logical order by saying: The purpose of the Apocalypse is to 
encourage holy living as a means of preparation for the coming 
of Christ and for entrance into the joys of his kingdom. 

If it be said that, acknowledging the truth of what has just 
been stated, the statement does not include all the truth in the 
case, since it is manifest enough that John was looking toward 
the end of the world, which certainly did not appear in those 
times and has not appeared yet, the reply is that, in case John 
did expect the end of the world—though it is not certain he did ; 
the expressions which seem to mean that may have been only 
symbolic to him — this was the expectation rather than the purpose , 
and was a human element rather than a divine; and, as far as it 
was the expectation, it was the mistake also, not only of John, but 
of others, as the preceding references fully show. 

Let me now indicate briefly some practical points which our 
study of the Apocalypse emphasizes for the student and teacher 
of the book. 

i. It is best to think of the book under the name “Apoca¬ 
lypse ” rather than 14 Revelation.” Of course, the two words really 
mean the same thing; cnroKdXvyfn 9 is correctly enough translated 
44 Revelation.” In view of the thought which the title “Revela¬ 
tion ” has come to suggest, however, it is preferable to avoid 
it and use instead the English transliteration of the original title, 
which serves to hold the book in the literary connection which it 
first had, and aids in preserving the correct historical attitude 
toward it. I place emphasis on this thought, because the more I 
study any part of the Bible, the more I am impressed that we 
cannot interpret it correctly without this historical perspective. 
The lack of it has been one of the great stumbling-blocks before 
the progress of Christianity and the world. Vast as is the good 
secured to the world through the study of the Bible, a good sur¬ 
passing every other, except the manifestation of Christ, I fear 
sometimes that some of the greatest evils of the modern world 
are the result of unwise and unintelligent study of this same book. 
All the discords between Christians during the days since Christ 
taught, both between individual Christians and between nations 
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one or both of which has professed to be fighting in support of 
Christian faith, may doubtless be traced to this source. A rea¬ 
sonable understanding of the principles and spirit of what Jesus 
taught would have prevented every whit of these. Of course, 
correct historical perspective is not the only safeguard against 
this error in study, but it is a very prominent one, and it is 
highly important for the study of the Apocalypse. 

2. The Apocalypse will be found to be a difficult book to 
teach. In itself it ought not to be so. It would not be so, 
except for the ideas that have come to be held concerning it. 
In order to be a true man and yet teach it, one must have regard 
to its historical significance and give explanation of it, as far as 
the portion under consideration may require. In view of the 
prevailing ideas, such explanation must be made carefully and 
gradually, or more harm will be accomplished than good. 
Accordingly, the teacher of the Apocalypse must exercise large 
patience and discretion. 

3. In spite of this difficulty, the Apocalypse, when patiently 

studied and wisely presented, offers some of the most effective 
gospel truth we ,are permitted to use. Although most people 
very likely have a vague idea that the book reveals, if we could 
understand it, something of the general course of events leading 
up to the consummation of the world, and, if they are frankly 
told that this is not the fact concerning the book or its purpose, 
the first effect upon them will be something of a shock to their 
faith; yet it is probably true that, aside from the limited number 
of Adventists of various kinds, very few of those who pay heed 
to the Christian teachings give any large place in their thought 
to the common idea of the book ; what belief they have con¬ 
cerning it is hardly a practical part of their Christianity and can 
be let go with comparative ease. For all such it will be some¬ 
thing of a relief to think of the book in the way it is here 

represented. As they are led to see that the keynote of the book 
is comfort coupled with a call to holiness, the earnest followers 
of Christ will discover that here is a new power put into their 

hands to use for the glory of God. The book will pass from 

the place of mystery to the place of prophetic appeal — a divine 
warning to flee from sin and its consequences. 
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It will be a great gain for the cause of Christ when Christian 
people understand that a study of the Apocalypse to discover 
the course of events in the world is so much waste time and 
effort, but that a study of it as a means of urging men to accept 
Christ and live holy lives pays rich rewards. To help bring 
about such a condition of mind is certainly an attractive and 
wholesale stimulus for every teacher, whether he teaches from 
the pulpit or elsewhere. 

4. The study of the Apocalypse assures us that we know, 
and are to know beforehand, practically nothing of the events of 
the world that yet remain. The book which we have been con¬ 
sidering has been regarded as the chief of all the writings of the 
world to make such a revelation, yet all the study which has 
been devoted to that end has been a waste of time for those 
who did it and for those who gave it consideration ; every cal¬ 
culation has utterly failed. It is not important that we know 
concerning the end of the world, or even the intervening future. 
The best longing of the Christian heart is for an experience of 
godliness and peace. When ungodliness has become so ram¬ 
pant that peace, and even hope, has seemed at an end and there 
was danger of absolute despondency, God has breathed into some 
of his servants messages such as that of the Apocalypse, and the 
people have been carried through to better times. They were in 
immediate need, and he sent immediate help; but he gave the 
message in such a form as to make it a stimulus to the holiness 
he desires, and he always left the time of complete victory a 
matter reserved for his own counsels (Acts 1:7). 

5. Comprehensively, the Apocalypse rightly becomes a store¬ 
house of comfort for those in need, a powerful message with 
which to exhort men to holiness and peace, and a stimulus to 
patient, thoughtful, and reverent study of God's dealings with 
his people and with the world. 
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A MOSAIC RECENTLY DISCOVERED AT JERUSALEM. 


By Frederick J. Bliss, Ph.D., 
Beyrout, Syria. 


Thanks to the kindness of Father Germer-Durand, I am able 
to forward to the Biblical World a photograph which he took 
of the mosaic recently discovered at Jerusalem, to the northwest 
of the Damascus Gate. This Augustinian father is one of the 
best-known of the archaeologists resident in Jerusalem, and is 
always on the watch to register new discoveries. On my arrival 
in Jerusalem, late in April, I found that the mosaic, which had 
been only partially excavated, had been covered up by order 
of the director of public instruction, pending orders from Con¬ 
stantinople. Just before my departure from Jerusalem, June i, 
the director informed me that he had received instructions from 
Constantinople to have the mosaic taken up and transported to 
the museum in that city. Unfortunately, I was obliged to leave 
before the mosaic was again uncovered, hence the brief notice 
which I now give is based on hearsay and on a study of the 
photograph. 

On the ordnance map of Jerusalem it will be seen that the 
road outside the city going northwest from the Damascus Gate 
forks at a point some sixty yards from the gate. In July, 1894, 
while digging for foundation for a new house on the west fork, 
some three hundred and fifty yards from the gate, a Moham¬ 
medan came across a very beautiful mosaic. This is figured in 
the Quarterly Statement for 1894, as well as in my book, Excavations 
at Jerusalem, 18Q4-18QJ. The mosaic measures about twenty-one 
feet long by thirteen feet broad. It consists of tesserae of almost 
every color. Within a border showing the guilloche pattern we 
find a vase from which springs a vine with branches conventionally 
arranged in the form of circles, within which are various kinds 
of birds. At the east end is a small apse with an Armenian 
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inscription to the effect that the place was in memory of all 
those Armenians whose name the Lord knows. That the 
mosaic represents the plan of a small mortuary chapel is con¬ 
firmed by the small cave, containing human bones and lamps, 
found under the southwest corner. Dr. Murray is inclined to 
date the mosaic at about the time of Justinian. 

The mosaic of which I send a photograph was discovered in 
the property of a Jew between the mosaic just described and 
the Damascus Gate. Owing to incomplete excavation, its 
extent has not yet been ascertained, but the area uncovered at 
the time the photograph was taken measures about twenty-three 
feet by twelve feet. It was found covered with soil to a depth 
of about four feet. 

The most striking feature is a large panel inclosed in a small 
border and containing the seated figure of Orpheus wearing a 
tunic and conical cap, and playing a lyre. Behind him in a lis¬ 
tening attitude are two satyrs, and around about him are various 
creatures, among which we may recognize a bear, a rabbit, an eagle, 
and a serpent. Beyond the narrow border is a much wider band 
consisting of leaves arranged in wreaths which contain human 
heads and figures of birds and animals. This wide band is in 
turn inclosed by a narrow border showing the guilloche pattern, 
extended below to surround three panels. The central panel 
contains two draped figures, separated by a column. The heads 
are apparently surrounded by aureoles, and in each figure the 
right hand clasps* the breast. From the two names, 06 UJAUJCIA 
and reWPriA, it appears that the figures represent females. 
The pattern of the two panels to the right and left is hidden by 
two apparently rude stones set into the mosaic. Not having 
seen the place itself, I am not able to give an opinion as to 
whether these are bases for columns belonging to the original 
construction, or whether they were inserted later. An exam¬ 
ination of the photograph would incline me to the latter view. 

Below these three panels we see three small, square panels. 
The one to the right shows a hunter inclosed in a square border; 
the one to the left has a dog, with similar border; and in the 
central panel the same border is worked in the form of a circle, 
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containing some wild beast, possibly a lion. Below these panels 
we recognize again the narrow guilloche border. 

I am inclined to think that not more than two-thirds of this 
mosaic chamber has been excavated. It seems probable 'that 
the large panel containing the figure of Orpheus is the central 
point of the chamber, and that the series of rectangular panels 
(one of which contains the two draped female figures) extends 
entirely around it, and that this rectangular series is similarly 
surrounded by the border of square panels. I shall be curious 
to see whether further excavations justify my theory. 

The curious mixture of styles has given rise to some discus¬ 
sion in Jerusalem. Orpheus and his animals suggest a pagan 
origin, while the two draped females with the names Theodosia 
and Georgia are evidently Christian. The view has been 
advanced that in the large panel we really have the figure of 
Christ, but under the guise of Orpheus. Thus, by the parable 
of the taming of the beasts, Christ’s influence over evil passions 
would be indicated. It seems to me to be a far simpler explana¬ 
tion that we have here the floor of a villa belonging to a Byzantine 
gentleman who was possessed of classical tastes. Its proximity 
to the mosaic with birds, taken together with the fact that both 
were covered with about the same amount of cUbris , suggests 
about the same date for both, namely, the beginning of the sixth 
century of the Christian era. 

The continued discovery of mosaics at Jerusalem gives much 
hope for the future. Besides the two here described, we have 
already two beautiful specimens in the Russian building on the 
Mount of Olives; the mosaic with Greek inscription in the church 
to the south of the Russian tower, excavated by myself in 1894; 
the mosaic chamber described in my Excavations at Jerusalem, p. 
64; as well as some examples in the Augustinian property, not 
to mention fragments. The city is increasing rapidly to the 
north and south, and all excavations for foundations should be 
carefully watched by residents. The discovery at Jerusalem of 
a map mosaic similar to the one at Madeba would be indeed a 
notable event. 
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THE WELLS OF BEERSHEBA: A NOTE. 


By Professor Lucien Gautier, Ph.D., 
Geneva, Switzerland. 


I am sure nobody has read Professor Robinson’s remarkable article 
on 44 The Wells of Beersheba,” in the April number of the Biblical 
World, with greater interest than myself, although his results seem to 
contradict so flatly my own former observations. I congratulate him 
sincerely on his fortunate journey to the Holy Land and on the success 
of his investigations in Petra, Beersheba, and Kadesh; I hope that 
there are still in store other gleanings from his traveling experiences. 

Perhaps, even after reading his article, some readers of the Biblical 
World will not be fully aware that till the end of the nineteenth 
century Beersheba had been a desert and solitary place, where some 
Bedawin, mostly from the tribe of the Azazimeh, were usually the only 
human beings to be seen, now and then. All the travelers whom Pro¬ 
fessor Robinson mentions in his first page, and several others whom I 
might add, have visited Beersheba when it was still in that condition; 
and so did I when I went there for the first time, as I have described 
it in my book, Souvenirs de Terre-Sainte , second edition, Lausanne, 
1898, pp. 145 ff. I was the first, some years later, to ascertain and to 
disclose in my letter from Jerusalem to the Expository Times of April, 
1899 (P- 328), the sudden new departure in the history of Beersheba, 
namely the fact (a) that two of the three then existing wells had been 
repaired, covered with a vault of masonry, and provided with a pulley 
for raising water; (£) that a khan had been built; and (*) that there 
were now permanent inhabitants in the locality. 

Such was the situation when we went there, my friend Dr. Paterson, 
of Hebron, and myself, in February, 1899, and carefully measured the 
depth and the width of the three wells, as well as their distance from 
each other. My remark, quoted by Professor Robinson (Biblical 
World, April, 1901, p. 248), stated the true state of things at that 
moment. My honored colleague, Professor Sellin, of the theological 
faculty of Vienna, who visited Beersheba a few weeks after me, found 
everything in the same position. ( Cf. Mittheilungen und Nachrichten 
des Deutschen Pa/astina-Vereins , 1899, p. 30.) 
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Afterward I had opportunities for hearing, through Dr. Paterson, 
that new wells had been discovered and that the process of civilization 
was going on in Beersheba 1 I may refer, perhaps, to an article I then 
published in the Revue chritienne of Paris (“Aux puits d’Abraham,” 
March, 1900, pp. 179-92), where I alluded to these facts and spoke of 
the Kaimakam. I should also attract Professor Robinson’s attention 
to the circumstance that, both in my letter to the Expository Times and 
in my article in the Revue chritientie> I mentioned that the pos¬ 
sible place of a (fourth) well, filled with earth and not used for several 
generations, had been pointed out to us by the Arabs we met at Beer¬ 
sheba. 

Later on, a French lady, Madame Sargenton-Galichon, who visited 
Beersheba in April, 1900, just one month before Professor Robinson, 
sent me an account of the six, really the seven, wells then opened or 
at least discovered, together with a sketch of their respective situation. 

Now, according to Madame Sargenton-Galichon and to Professor 
Robinson, there are “ at least ” seven wells at Beersheba, and it is by 
no means impossible that others might yet be found. If this were the 
case, the argument against Beersheba being = Seven Wells would be 
almost as strong as it was at the time when only two or three wells 
were known. And I must confess that, even if there were seven, and 
only seven, wells, I should not be able to share Professor Robinson’s 
conviction that the name of the place has its origin in the presence of 
seven wells. “Well of seven” is not = 11 seven wells.” I should 
rather suppose that the number of the wells had been increased to 
seven with the purpose of suiting a popular etymology. Professor 
Stade’s explanation of the “postposition of the numeral” as being 
from Canaanitish origin does not seem to be so easily admitted. It 
would certainly be very difficult to find any proof that the Canaanitish 
mode of using numerals was different from the Hebrew.* The parallel 
quoted, viz., Kirjath-arba, is of course a parallel, but in any case, and 
not only in Stade’s hypothesis. Who could assert as proved that 
Kirjath-arba means “ four cities ” and not “ city of four” ? 

1 The postposition of the numeral occurs sometimes, even in Hebrew (cf, Konig, 
Syntax , pp. 323, 324), and chiefly in books of late origin. But then the noun is in the 
plural and not in the singular. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR THE QUESTIONS OF A SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL CATECHISM. 

IX. THE FUTURE LIFE. 

1. What were the beliefs of other nations than the Israelites as to a future 
life? 

2. Are there any convincing reasons outside of revelation for believing in 
a future life ? If so, what are they ? 

3. Where in the Old Testament is belief in a future life expressed or 
implied ? 

4. Pick out and write out all that Christ says about the future life. All 
that Paul says. All that John says. All that Peter says. 

5. What bearing has the resurrection of Jesus on the probability of a future 
life ? 

6. What evidence of a future life is to be found in the new spiritual life 
which true Christians experience here ? 

7. What is revealed by Christ and the apostles as to the conditions of the 
future life: knowledge, development, relationships, occupations, well¬ 
being ? 

8. Are we taught in the New Testament that there will be a future life for 
the unrepenting and wicked as well as for the righteous? In what 
places is this taught or implied ? 

9. If it is taught, what will be the condition of the wicked in the life to 
come ? 

10. Have you, personally, a hope of sharing in the blessedness of the future 
life of the righteous ? If you have, on what is that hope grounded ? If 
you have not—then what ? 

Gross Alexander. 

Vanderbilt University. 

1. What is the proof that Jesus rose from the grave ? 

2. What does the resurrection of Jesus signify in regard to immortality ? 

3. What is death for those who have the life of Jesus ? 

4. What did Jesus teach about resurrection ? 

5. How does Jesus judge men now ? 

6. What is the future judgment ? 

7. What did Jesus say of the future consequences of sin ? 

8. Where did Jesus teach that his disciples would go at death ? 

9. What did Jesus teach of the state of the redeemed ? 

George H. Gilbert. 

Dorset, Vt. 
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1. What is meant by the resurrection ? 

2. Who is the resurrection and the life ? 

3. By what power did Jesus rise from the dead ? 

4. Who did he say would rise from the dead ? 

5. What did he promise his disciples concerning the future life ? 

6. What is meant by the judgment ? 

7. Why is Jesus Christ the final judge of all men ? 

8. On what grounds will the righteous receive eternal life ? 

9* On what grounds will the wicked be punished ? 

10. How does Jesus Christ describe the two states of being that follow the 
judgment ? 

A. E. Dunning. 

Boston, Mass. 

1. From what sources do we obtain our knowledge and beliefs respecting 
the future life ? 

2. What is the teaching of the New Testament respecting immortality ? 

3. What evidence is there outside of the Bible that death does not end all ? 

4. What will be the state of the wicked after death ? 

5. What will be the state of the righteous after death ? 

6. Is there opportunity for repentance after death ? 

7. What will be the future condition of children dying in infancy and of 
the heathen who have not heard the gospel ? 

8. How and when are men judged ? 

9. Where and what is heaven ? 

10. What probably will be our occupations and experiences in heaven ? 

Alfred Williams Anthony. 

Cobb Divinity School. 

A. THE OLD TESTAMENT. 

1. What is the meaning and content of “ Sheol ” ? 

2. What, according to Hebrew belief, was the character of existence in 
Sheol ? 

3. What aspect of resurrection appears in the Old Testament, and what 
influence had it upon the development of teaching concerning a future 
life ? 

4. In what book does the doctrine of individual resurrection make its 
appearance, and was the resurrection then thought of as universal ? 

5. Did the thought of incomplete recompense for earthly deeds influence 
the development of thought on this subject, and how ? 

B. THE NEW TESTAMENT. 

6. What, according to Jesus, precedes the realization of the future life ? 
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7. What, also according to Jesus, two possibilities exist for man, and how 
and when is the determination made, and what is the basis of the deci¬ 
sion ? 

8. What is the teaching of Paul respecting resurrection and judgment ? 

9. What is the Johannine teaching of the future life ? 

10. How far is the New Testament indebted for its doctrine of a future life 
to Jewish apocryphal and apocalyptic works ? 

Geo. W. Gilmore. 

Meadville Theological Seminary. 



MOSES .—Michael Angelo. 
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CONSTRUCTIVE STUDIES IN THE PRIESTLY ELE¬ 
MENT IN THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


By William R. Harper, 
The University of Chicago. 


VI. THE LAWS AND USAGES CONCERNING THE PLACE OF WORSHIP, CON¬ 
SIDERED COMPARATIVELY. 

§ 73. The Place of Worship in the Early Period, that is, as described 
in (a) the Covenant Code, (b) the historical material of J and E, (^) 
the pre-Deuteronomic portions of Judges, Samuel, and Kings, and (<d) 
the pre-Deuteronomic prophetic utterances (see §59, note 1). 

1. The only reference in the Covenant Code. 1 
Ezod. ao : 24 if. 

2. The patriarchs have sanctuaries in various places, according to 
convenience. 

Gen. 8:20; 12:6-8; 13:18; 26:24 f.; 28:17, 22; 35:14; Judg. 
20 :18, 26 ff.; 21 : 4. 

3. A tent of meeting was used as the place for seeking God. 

Exod. 33 : 7-11; Numb. 11 : 16 f., 24 f.; 12 : 4-10 ; 1 Kings 2 : 28-30. 

4. There was a chest or ark which contained articles emblematic 
of the divine presence. 

Numb. 10 : 33-36 ; Josh., chap. 3 ; Judg. 20: 27. 

5. There were local shrines, at which offerings were made. 

Exod. 3:1; 20:24; Numb. 23:1-6, 14-17; Judg. 6:18-26; 13:15- 
23; 20:18, 26 ff.; 21:4; 1 Sam. 1:3, 21; 2:14; 3:1-21; 10:8; 
14 : 35 I 1 Kings 3:4; 18 : 30-38 ; Deut. 27 : 5-7. 

6. In course of time a temple was built for the worship of Jehovah. 
2 Sam. 7:1-7; 24:21-25; 1 Kings 6:1-38; 2 Kings 12:4-16; 
15:35^/ 18: 15 f. 

7. The altar was used as a place of refuge, and as such was sacred. 
1 Kings 2 :28-30. 

1 The following are J-references: Gen. 8:20; 12:6-8; 13:18; 26:24f.; 35:14; 
Exod.33:7-11 (?); Numb. II: 16 f.,24 f.; Josh., chap. 3 (in the main); Numb. 23:1-6, 
14-17 (?). The following are E-references : Gen. 28 :17, 24; Exod. 20:24 ff.; Numb. 
12:4-10; 10:33-36; Exod.3.1; Deut. 27:5-7. 
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8. The prophets make reference to places of worship. 

Amos 2 :8; 3: 14 ; 4 : 4 *. 5 : 5 I 7 : 9 > 1 3 *» 8:14; 9:1; Isa. 1:12 ; 6:1, 4; 

8:14; Hos. 4:13, 15; 8:1; 9: 4, 8, 15; 10: 8; 12:11; Mic. 3 : 12. 

§ 74. Questions and Suggestions. 

1. Consider, in reference to Exod. 20: 24-26, (a) the meaning of 
the emphasis laid on earth as the material for the altar; (b) the reason 
for objection to stone as a material; (c) the reason for objection to 
steps; and ( d) the general primitive character of the whole regulation. 

2. What connection was there between this primitive form of the 
altar and the custom of the patriarchs to build an altar wherever they 
pitched their tents ? (Cf. § 15 (1).) 

3. Consider the occasions on which reference is made to the tent 
of meeting, and note the uses made of it. 

4. Was the use made of the ark or chest one which elevated Israel, 
or one which, upon the whole, encouraged a low conception of God ? 

5. Was there anything to indicate that this or that place should 

be used as a shrine or place of worship ? Was there danger that in the 
use of these widely scattered shrines corrupt practices might be intro¬ 
duced ? (Cf '. § 18 (1).) 

6. What were the political and social factors that were connected 
with the building of the temple ? What immediate effects upon wor¬ 
ship might be expected to follow ? (Cf. §17(1) (d) •) 

7. On what principle did the use of the altar as an asylum or place 
of refuge rest ? Was this a usage among other nations ?• 

8. What impression does one gather from the references made by 
the prophets to places of worship ? 

§ 75. Place of Worship in the Middle Period, that is, as described in 
(a) the laws of Deuteronomy, (b) the utterances of the Deuteronomic 
prophets, and (r) the Deuteronomic histories. 

1. All local sanctuaries are prohibited. 3 

Deut. 12 : 2-4, 13, 17; 16: 5 ; 2 Kings 23 :1-20. 

2. Jerusalem is the only authorized place for worship. 

Deut. 12:5-8, zx, 12, 14, 18, 26f.; 14:23-26; i5:igf.; 16:2, 5-7, 

11, 15 f.; 26:2 ; 1 Kings 12 : 25—13 : 6 ; 21:7; 22 : 3-8. 

a Cf. W. R. Smith, Religion of the Semites , 2d ed., pp. 148 f.; G. F. Moore, article 
M Asylum *' in Encyclopaedia Biblica; J. G. Frazer. “ The Origin of Totemism and 
Exogamy,’* Fortnightly Review % April, 1899; Steugel, article “Asylon” in Realen- 
cyclopddie der classischen Alterthumswissenschaft. 

3 References in bold-face type are from the code of laws contained in Deuteron¬ 
omy. 
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3. The temple at Jerusalem becomes the supreme court of justice. 

Deut. 17 : 8 ff. 

4. The ark is the receptacle of the two stone tables of the law. 

Deut. 10: 1-5, 8. 

5. The prophets’ teaching concerning the temple. 

Jer. 7 : 1-5, 10-1 5 ; 12:7; 17 : 12, 26 ; Zeph. 3:4; Hab. 2 : 20. 

6. The destruction of Solomon’s temple. 

2 Kings 25:9, 13-16. 

§ 76. Questions and Suggestions. 

1. Consider the circumstances which, in the course of centuries, led 
to the prohibition of local sanctuaries. What was to be gained by this 
revolution in practice ? {Cf. § 28 (3).) 

2. What must have been the sociological changes which followed 
the centralization of worship in one place, e. g. f its effect on commerce; 
on the general intelligence of the people; on the relative position of 
men and women ; on habits of life ? {Cf. § 28 (7).) 

3. What would naturally follow such a change of practice in the 
relative desirability of city and country life, and what would be the 
effect upon Jerusalem as the center of political and judicial life? 

4. Consider the material of which the chest was made and the use 
to which it was put. 

5. Note how in this period the temple has fallen into disrepute in 
the opinion of the prophets, and why this happened. 

6. Consider the details and the significance of the destruction of 
Solomon’s temple. 

§ 77. The Place of Worship in Ezekiel. 

1. There is evidence of the existence of irregular altars. 

Ezek. 6 : 3, 4, 6 , 13. 

2. The temple at Jerusalem is represented as the only lawful 

sanctuary. 

Ezek. 20 : 40. 

3. The temple is desecrated by those who profane its use. 

Ezek. 8:3-18; 23 : 38 f.; 44 : 6-8. 

4. Feeling toward those who took part in the destruction of the 

temple. 

Ezek. 25:3. 

5. The future temple. 

Ezek. 37:26-28; 40:5 — 43 : 17 ; 44:9; 45 = 3 ; 46 :1-3 ; 46:19-24 ; 

48:8 f„ 21. 
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§78. Questions and Suggestions. 

1. Consider the fact that at so late a time as that of Ezekiel there 
still existed irregular altars, and what was involved in this fact. 

2. Note Ezekiel’s statement as to the proper place of worship in 
the future (cf. § 31 ( a )). 

3. What were the prophet’s feelings as to the abuse of the temple 
in his times ? 

4. Consider the relation of Ezekiel’s temple (/. t., the temple of 
his vision) to that of Solomon, ( a ) architecturally, ( b ) in the promi¬ 
nence it is to occupy in the routine of worship. 

§ 79. The Place of Worship in the Later Period, that is, as described 
( a ) in the laws of the Levitical Code, ( b ) by the priestly prophets, and 
(r) in the priestly histories, e. g. f Ezra, Nehemiah, Chronicles. 

1. Worship may be conducted only at one central sanctuary. 4 
Lev. 17 :1-9; Exod. 29 :42-45; 2 Chron. 11 :16 ; Neh. 8:16; cf. 
Isa. 19: 19. 

2. Ancient sanctuaries are condemned. 

Lev. 26:27-31; Josh. 22:9-34; Isa. 27:9; 1 Chron. 21:28 f.; 2 
Chron. 1 : 1-5 ; 32:12; 33 : 17. 

3. Description of the tabernacle and its furnishings. 

Exod. 25:8 — 27:19; 35:4 — 40:38; Numb. 8:1-4; Exod. 27 :20 f.; 
Lev. 24:1-4; Numb. 7:1-83. 

4. Description of the ark. 

Exod. 25 :10-22 ; 37 :1-9; 2 Chron. 1 : 1-5. 

5. The building of Solomon’s temple. 

1 Chron. 17 :1 ff.; 21 : 1 5 ff.; 21 128 f.; 22:6ff.; 23 :1 ff.; 28:1-3, 
11-21 ; 2 Chron. 2 :1 —5 :1 ; chaps. 6 and 7. 

6. The building of the second temple. 

Ezra 1 :2ff.; 2 :68 ; 3 :8— 13 : 5 :2~5 ; 5 :6 ff.; 6 : 3 ff., 14 ff.; 7 :19-23. 

7. A later view of the place of the tabernacle in religious life. 
Numb. 9: 15-23. 

8 . Later views of the place of Solomon’s temple in Israel’s wor¬ 
ship. 

2 Chron. 20 : 28 ; 24:4-15; 27:2f.; chap. 29. 

9. The sanctuary as the place of God’s self-manifestation. 

Exod. 25:22; 29:43; Numb. 16 : 41 ff.; Mai. 3 :1 ; Numb. 7 :89. 

10. The altar of burnt-offering. 

Lev. znoff.; 6:9-13; Numb. 16 : 36-40 ; 7:84-88. 

4 References to the Levitical Code are in bold-face type. 
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11. The prophets* attitude toward the sanctuary. 

Isa. 56:7; 60:7; Hag. 1 :2-4, 7 f.; 2:3, 9; Zech. 1:16; 4:9; 

6:12-15; 8:9; 14 :16 ff.; Mai. 3:1; Mic. 4 :1-4 ; Joel 1 :9, 13 f., 

16; Dan. 8 :11 ; 9:17; 11:31. 

12. Holiness of the sanctuary. 

Lev. 26:2; 19:30; 8:iof.; Numb. 3:31 f.; 4:4-15; Neh. 6:iof.; 

13 : 4 ff.; 2 Chron. 33 14,7, 15; 36:17; Dan. 8 :11; 9:17 ; 11:3i. 

§ 80. Questions and Suggestions. 

1. Note that what was represented as a matter of reform in the 
middle period, viz., the restriction of worship to a single central 
sanctuary, now appears as a fundamental principle, everywhere taken for 
granted. 

2. Consider the attitude of writers of this period to the sanc¬ 
tuaries which had existed in earlier times. 

3. Note (a) the great detail with which the tabernacle is described; 
( b ) the elaborate character of the tabernacle from an artistic point of 
view ; and consider whether this description is to be taken (1) literally, 
a tent of this kind having actually existed in the earliest times, or (2) as a 
piece of splendid idealization, similar in some respects to Ezekiel’s 
vision. What is involved in each of these propositions? 

4. What, in general, was the ark, and what, in particular, was the 
purpose it was intended to serve? 

5. Compare the references in Chronicles to the building of Solo¬ 
mon’s temple with those in Kings (§73 (6)), and classify the results of 
the comparison. 

6. Consider in the case of the second temple (<2) the date of its 
erection ; ( b ) its relative size and character in comparison with the 
first; (*) the special circumstances under which it was built. 

7. What was the later view of the place of the tabernacle in Israel’s 
religious life, as seen in Numb. 9: 15-23? 

8. Consider later views also as to the place of Solomon’s temple in 
Israel’s worship. 

9. To what extent was Israel’s God believed to use the sanctuary 
as a place for manifesting his presence? 

10. What was the altar of burnt-offering and its peculiar function? 

11. How did the later prophets regard the sanctuary and its service? 

12. What is meant by the holiness of the sanctuary, and in what 
did this consist ? 

§81. Literature to be Consulted. 

James Fergusson, article “Temple ” in Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible (1863); 
Ewald, The Antiquities of Israel (3d ed. 1866, transl. 1876), pp. 117-30; Kuenkn, 
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The Religion of Isrtiel (1869 f., transl. 1874 f.), Vol. I, pp. 96-100, 241 f., 256-60, 305 
f., 328 ff., 334-9, 390-95; Oehler, Old Testament Theology (1870, transl. 1883), pp. 
250-58 ; Edersheim, The Temple, its Ministry and Services as They Existed in the 
Time of Jesus Christ (1874); Tylor, Primitive Culture (1874), see Index, s. v. 
“Sacred Springs, etc.;” WELLHAUSEN, Prolegomena to the History of Israel (1878), 
pp. 17-51; Conder, Palestine Exploration Fund, Quarterly Statement, 1882, pp. 75 
ff.; W. R. Smith, The Prophets of Israel (1st ed. 1882, 2d ed. 1895), see Index, s. v. 
“Sanctuaries;” H. P. Smith, “The High Place,” The Hebrew Student , 1883, pp. 
225-34; Conder, Heth and Moab{ 1883), chaps, vii, viii; Perrot and Chipiez, His¬ 
tory of Art in Phoenicia (1885); E. C. Robins, The Temple of Solomon (1887); CONDER, 
Syrian Stone Lore { 1887), pp. 42 f., 70; Kittel, History of the Hebrews (1888-92, 
transl. 1895), see Index , s. v. “ High Places,” “ Temple ; ” Robertson, Early Religion 
of Israel { 1889), see Indexes, v. “Sanctuaries,” “Tabernacle,” “Temple,” etc.; W. 
R. Smith, article “Temple” in Encyclopedifi Britannica (1889); W. R. Smith^ 
Religion of the Semites { 1st ed. 1889, 2d ed. 1894), pp. 140-212 ; H. SULLY, The Tem¬ 
ple of Ezekiel's Prophecy (1889); Perrot and Chipiez, History of Art in Judaa 
(1890); J. Pollard, “On the Baal and Ashtoreth Altar Discovered .... in Syria,” 
Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archeology, 1891, pp. 286 ff.; Duff, Old Testa¬ 
ment Theology (1891-1900), see Indexes, s. v. “ Altar,” “Place,” “Sanctuary,” etc.; 
Schultz, Old Testament Theology (1892), see Index , s. v. “ Sanctuary,” “ Tabernacle,” 
“ Temple,” etc.; C. Balling, Jerusalem's Temple (1892); Montefiorr, Religion of 
the Ancient Hebrews (1892), see Index, s. v. “ High Places,” “Temple; ” J. Strong, 
“ The Tabernacle,” Biblical World, Vol. I (1893), pp. 270-77; Menzies, History 
of Religion (1895), see Index, s. v. “ Temples; ” McCurdy, History , Prophecy and the 
Monuments , Vols. I—III (1895-1901), see Index , s. v. “Temple;” Driver, Deuteron¬ 
omy (1895), PP- xliii-li; W. G. Moorehead, Studies in the Mosaic Institutions (1S96), 
pp. 31-90; Trumbull, The Threshold Covenant (1896), pp. 1-164; Wiedemann, 
Religion of the Ancient Egyptians (1897), pp. 200-206; H. B. Greene, “ Hebrew 
Rock Altars,” Biblical World, Vol. IX (1897), pp. 329-40; Jastrow, Religion of 
Babylonia and Assyria (1898), see Index, s. v. “Temples;” A. S. Kennedy, article 
“Altar” in Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible (1898); Em. Schmidt, “Solomon’s 
Temple,” Biblical World, Vol. XIV (1899), pp. 164-71; W. E. Addis, article 
“Altar” in Encyclopedia Biblica (1899); W. C. Allen, article “High Place” in 
Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible (1899); S. I. Curtiss, “The High Place and Altar 
at Petra,” Palestine Exploration Fund, Quarterly Statement, 1900, pp. 351-5; G. 
Allen, “Sacred Stones,” Fortnightly Review, January, 1900; G. F. Moore, article 
“ High Place” in Encyclopedia Biblica (1901). 

Bahr, Der salomonische Tempel, mit Beriicksichtigung seines Verhdltnisses zur 
hebrdisc hen Architektur iiberhaupt{ 1848); Merz, article “ Tempel ” in Real-Encyklopddie 
fur protestantische Theologie und Kirche (1st ed. 1854-68, 2d ed. 1877 ff.); Balmer- 
Rinck, Des. Propheten Ezechiel Gesicht vom Tempel (1858); Kamphausen, “Bemer- 
kungen iiber die Stiftshiitte,” Theologische Studien und Kritiken, 1858, pp. 97-121; 
1859, pp. 110-20; Fries, “Zu Kamphausen’s Bemerkungen iiber die Stiftshiitte,” 
Theologische Studien und Kritiken, 1859, pp. 103-10; Popper, Der biblische Bericht 
iiber die Stiftshiitte (1862); Riggenbach, “ Die mosaische Stiftshiitte : Selbstanzeige,” 
Theologische Studien und Kritiken , 1863, pp. 361-8 ; H. Pierson, De heilige steenen 
in Israel{ 1864 ff.); H. Oort, “ De heiligdommen van Jehovah te Dan en te Bethel v6or 
Jerobeam I.,” Theologisch Tijdschrift, 1867, pp. 285-306; Duhm, Die Theologie der 
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Propheten (1875), pp. 312-20; Baudissin, Studien xur s emit is chert Religionsgeschichte , 
Vol. II (1878), pp. 143-269; Kuhn, “Ezechiel’s Gesicht vom Tempel der Vollen- 
dungszeil,” Theologische Studien und Eritihen, 1882, pp. 601-88; Kohlbrugge, 
Die Stiftshiitte und ihre Gerdthe (1882); Stade, “Der Text des Berichtes iiber 
Salomos Bauten, I Ko. 5-7,” Zeitschrift fur die alttestamentlicke Wissenschaft, 1883, 
pp. 129-77; Smend, “ Ueber die Bedeutung des jerusalemischen Tempels in der 
alttestamentlichen Religion,” Theologische Studien und Kritiken, 1884, pp. 689-740; 
SCHURER, article “ Tempel Salomo’s” in Riehm’s Handworterbuch des biblischen Alter - 
thums (1884); H. Pailloux, Monographie du temple de Salomon (1885); Stade, 
Geschichte des Volkes Israel (1887 £.), Vol. I, pp. 325-43,446-67; Vol. II, pp. 45 ff., 
113-28, 245-51; Wellhausen, Reste des arabischen Heidenthums (1887), pp. 42-60, 
98-105, 113, 171; Th. Friedrich, Tempel und Palast Salomos u. s. w. (1887); O. 
Wolff, Der Tempel von Jerusalem und seine Afaasse (1887); H. L. Schouten, De 
tabemakel Gods heiligdom by Israel (1888); C. Chipiez et G. Perrot, Le temple de 
Jerusalem et la rnaison du Bois-Libanon, restituls d'aprte Ezechiel et le livre des Rois 
(1889); F. v. Andrian, Der Hohenkult asiatischer und europdischer Volker (1891); 
Piepenbring, “ Histoire des lieux de culte et du sacerdoce en Israel,” Revue de Phis - 
toire des religions , Vol. XXIV (1891), pp. 1-60, 133-86; E. de Broglie, “La loi de 
l’unitl de sanctuaire en Israel,” Compte rendu du congrte scientifique international 
des catholiques , 1892, 2d sect., pp. 69-89; Marti, Geschichte der israelitischen Reli¬ 
gion (1897), pp. 27-31, 98-103; Smend, Lehrbuch der alttestamentlichen Religions¬ 
geschichte (ist ed. 1893, 2d ed. 1899), pp. 128-38; Benzinger, Hebrdische Archdologie 
(1894), PP- 243-9, 364-404; Nowack, Lehrbuch der hebrdischen Archdologie (1894), 
Vol. II, pp. 1-86; DlLLMANN, Handbuch der alttestamentlichen Theologie (1895), see 
Index, s.v. “Tempel;” H. A. Poels, Le sanctuaire de Kirjath-Jearim (1895); S. A. 
Fries, Den israelitiska kultens centralisation (1895); Aug. Freiherr von Gall, 
Altisraelitische /Cultstat ten (1898); Ernest Sellin, Studien tur Entstehungsgeschichte 
der jiidischen Gemeinde nach dem babylonischen Exit , Vol. II (1901). pp. 44-56. 

§ 82. Supplementary Topics. 

1. Consider the following citations from the book of Psalms: 5 : 7; 
11:4; 20:2; 22:25; 2 4:3; 26 : 6-8, 12 ; 27 : 4-6 ; 28 : 2 ; 29 :g ; 
36:8; 40 : 9; 42 : 4; 43 : 3 *•; 46 : 4 ; 48: 1 f., 8 f.; 51 : 18 f.; 52:8; 
55 : 14 ; 61 : 4; 63 : 2 ; 65 : 1, 4 ; 66:13; 68 : 15-17, 24, 29 ; 69 : 9 ; 
73:17; 74:2 ff.; 76:2; 77:13; 78:54, 58, 60, 68 f.; 79:1-13; 
84; 87; 92 : 13 ; 93:5; 96:6-8; 99 : 9; 100:4; 102 : 13 ff.; 114 : 2 ; 
122 ; 125 : 1 ; 127:1 (?); 132 ; 134 ; 135 : 1 f.; 138 : 2 ; and formulate 
a statement concerning the place of worship as it stands related to the 
idea of worship as expressed in the Psalter. 

2. Examine the allusions to the place of worship found in the apoc¬ 
ryphal books, e. g., 1 Macc. 4 : 36-59 ; 5 : 1, 68 ; 6 : 7, 18, 26, 51, 54 ; 
7:33-38 ; 9:54-57i 10:41-44; 11 : 37 ; 13:3, 6; 14 : 15, 48 ; 16:20; 
2 Macc. 1 : 8, 15 ff., 18, 32-34 ; 2 : 1 ff., 17-19, 22 ; 3:2, 12, 14 ff.; 
4:M; 5 : 1 5—21 ; 6:2-5; 8:17; 9:16; 10:1-8,26; 13:8,23; 
14 : 4» 3 I_ 33» 36 ; and note any important modifications which seem 
to have been made. 
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3. Consider the place of worship as it is referred to in the New 
Testament, e.g. t in Matt. 4:3; 6:2,6; 9:35; 12:4-6,9; 13:54; 
21:12-14,23; 23 : 16-22, 35 ; 24 : 1 ff., 15 ; 26:61; 27:5; Mark 

1 : 21-29; 5 •* 22 > 35 6:2 ff.; 11 : 15 ff., 27; 12:41 ff.; 13:1 

ff., 9 ; 14 : 58 J Luke 1 : 8-23 ; 2 : 22 ff., 41 ff.; 4 :16, 20, 28, 33, 38, 
44; 6 : 6 ; 8 141, 49; *3 • 10; 1 9 • 45 21 : *-6, 37 f-J 22 : 5 2 *•; 

John 2 : 13-22; 4 : 19-24; 7: 14, 28 ; 11 : 55 ff.; 16:2; Acts 1 : 13 f.; 

2 : 1 ff., 46 ; 3 : 1 ff.; 4 : 1 ; 6: 13 f.; 9: 1 f., 20; 13 : 14 f., 43; 14:1; 

16 : 16 ; 17:1 ff., 10, 17; 18 : 4, 8, 19 ; 19 : 8 f.; 20 : 7 ff.; 21 : 26 ff.; 
22:19; 25:8; 28 : 30 f.; 1 Cor. 8 : 10 ; 16:19; Eph. 2:19-22; 1 
Tim. 3:15; Philem., vs. 1; Heb. 8 : 1 f.; 9 : 1-12, 24 f.; 10 : 19 f.; 

12 : 18 ff.; 13 : 10 ff.; Rev. 8:3; 9:13; n:if., 19; 14:15, 18; 
15:5-8; 21:3,22; and formulate the points of difference which 
appear. 

4. Study the origin and development of the synagogue, noting (a) 
its relation to the temple, (h) the different character of its services as 
compared with those of the temple, (r) its origin in response to a great 
religious need, and (d) its historical significance as the forerunner of 
the church, the Christian place of worship. See, e . g. t Ezek. 8:1; 
20 : 1-3 ; Ps. 74: 8 ; Matt. 9 : 35 ; 12:9; Mark 5:35; 6 : 1 ff.; Acts 
9: iff.; 13 : 13 ff.; 14 : 1 ; 17:1, etc. 5 

5. Study the causes which led to the building of the Samaritan 
temple on Mount Gerizim. Was this movement a source of strength 
or of weakness to the Jewish community in Jerusalem? What was the 
attitude of Jesus toward the Samaritan temple? See, e . g., Ezra, chap. 
4; Neh. 2: 18-20; 4: 1-23; 6: 1-19; 13: 28; John 4: 19-24 (</. §45). 

6. Consider the causes which have led to the change of view as to 
the function of the place of worship seen in the fact that originally a 
temple was looked upon as the abode of the deity, while now it is 
regarded primarily as a meeting-place for worshipers. 

5 See article “ Synagogue ” in Encyclopedia Britannica ; E. H. Plumptre, article 
“Synagogue ” in Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible; Schultz, Old Testament Theology , 
Vol. I, pp. 428 ff.; Montefiore, Religion of the Ancient Hebrews (see Index , s. v. 
“Synagogue”); Schurer, History of the Jewish People in the Time of Christ , Div. 
II, Vol. I, pp. 52-83; Edersheim, Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah , Vol. I, pp. 
430-50 ; Ferguson, The Synagogue Service in the Time of Christ; Kent, A History 
of the Jewish People (see Index), 
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SUMMER WORK OF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
SACRED LITERATURE. 


The American Institute of Sacred Literature closed with the month 
of June the most encouraging year of its history. More than ten 
thousand students have followed its courses for popular study, and 
seven hundred ministers have engaged in the work of the Guild for 
professional reading. 

For the summer the work will be of two classes: the propagation of 
the Bible-study Sunday scheme, which has already received full men¬ 
tion in these pages, and the instruction to be given at summer schools 
affiliated with the Institute in their Bible work. 

The most extensive work will be conducted at the University of 
Chicago, where from June 18 to September i eight instructors from 
the regular faculty of the Old and New Testament departments will be 
present and twenty-eight courses will be offered. Professor Marcus 
Dods, from the Free Church College, Edinburgh, and Professor Caspar 
Ren£ Gregory, from the University of Leipzig, will be the representa¬ 
tives from abroad, each offering work in the New Testament. 

At Chautauqua, N. Y., Principal Grant of Queen's College, Canada, 
will teach during three weeks in July. Two New Testament subjects 
are offered. In August Professor Lincoln Hulley, of Bucknell Uni¬ 
versity, will conduct a three-weeks' study of the wisdom books. A 
Sunday morning Bible study will be continued through the entire 
season. 

At Bay View, Mich., Professor George L. Robinson will lecture 
(July 18-31) upon the following general topics: “The Value of Bible 
Study," illustrated by a study of Ecclesiastes; 44 The God of the Old 
Testament; " 44 The Book of Psalms 44 Moses, a Character Study;" 
44 The Night Visions of Zecheriah ; " 44 The Contemporaneous History 
of the Exodus ; " 44 Quotations from the Old Testament in the New ; ” 
4 Isaiah, His Life and Labors; " 44 The Ten Commandments; " 44 The 
Glory of God." 

Dr. T. G. Soares, of Galesburg, will follow (August 1—15) with a 
series of literary studies in Old Testament masterpieces. 

At Winfield, Kan. (July 2-11), Professor Robinson will give the 
same course as at Bay View, with slight variations. 
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At Pertlc Springs, Mo., Professor Sylvester Burnham, of Colgate 
University, will give seven studies (August 13-22) on “The Book of 
Genesis as a Book of Beginnings.” 

At Delavan, Wis., at an assembly of ministers (July 24-August 4), 
Professor Burnham will present ten studies in “The Minor Prophets.” 

At the assembly at Mt. Gretna, Pa. (July 7-13), Professor Hulley 
will lecture on “The Psalms,” and at Mt. Vernon, O. (July 16-20), on 
“ The Letters of Paul.” 

At Lake Madison, S. D. (June 26-July 12), Professor E. L. Parks 
will give daily class work in “ Exodus and the Institutions of the 
Hebrew Nation.” He will also conduct conferences upon “ Systematic 
Bible Study.” 

At Peoria, Ill., in connection with the Twentieth Century Assembly, 
Dr. Soares will give, as at Bay View, literary studies in the Old Testa¬ 
ment masterpieces. 

At Ocean Park, Me. (August 3-10), Professor A. W. Anthony, of 
Cobb Divinity School, will conduct a Bible institute on “ Bible His¬ 
tory in Bible Lands,” as follows: “ Rome in Relation to Bible His¬ 
tory; ” “ Egypt in the Old Testament and the New;” “ On the Route 
of the Exodus;” “ Sinai and the Law: Impressions at the Holy Mount 
Today;” “ Kadesh Barnea, as It Was and Is;” “ Nebo, Gilead, and 
Jericho ;” “ Round about Jerusalem.” 

At Cobb Divinity School (September 2-7) the Maine Ministers* 
Institute will hold its annual session. The following program will be 
presented: Professor H. C. Sheldon, D.D., of Boston University, five 
lectures on “ Present-Day Theology;** Professor W. H. Ryder, D.D., 
of Andover Theological Seminary, five lectures on “The Synoptic 
Problem;’* Professor E. P. St. John, of the Bible Normal College, 
five lectures on “Religious Pedagogy; ** Miss Helen M. Cole, of Bos¬ 
ton, three interpretative readings on “Old Testament Themes ;** Dr. 
F. B. Carpenter, of New York, two lectures on “ The Relation of the 
Minister to the Physician;” Rev. Leighton Williams, of the Amity 
House, New York, three lectures on “The Institutional Church;” 
President W. D. W. Hyde, D.D., of Bowdoin College, one lecture on 
“The Social Problem of the Country Minister.” 

An entirely new field of work will be opened in Cincinnati. The 
organization of the Bible College of Cincinnati, affiliated with the 
American Institute of Sacred Literature, has just been completed. 
The first term of ten weeks will begin July J2. The school will be 
located at the Home for Self-Supporting Women, Wesley avenue. 
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The advisory committee is as follows : Rev. G. R. Robbins, chairman, 
Lincoln Park Institutional Church; Rev. E. Trumbull Lee, Second 
Presbyterian Church ; Rev. Dwight M. Pratt, Walnut Hills Congrega¬ 
tional Church; Willard B. Ball, general secretary Y. M. C. A.; Rev. 
George Van der Veer Morris, Mt. Lookout M. E. Church; Rev. War¬ 
ren G. Partridge, Ninth Street Baptist Church ; Rev. David McKinney, 
Reformed Presbyterian Church ; Rev. A. M. Harvuot, Central Chris¬ 
tian Church; Rev. H. T. Crane, First Baptist Church ; Rev. C. H. 
Blodgett, St. Paul M. E. Church ; Rev. Frank H. Nelson, Christ 
Episcopal Church; Rev. Jesse Bowman Young, Walilut Hills M. E. 
Church. 

The college will be interdenominational. It starts under most 
favorable auspices, and, while only a summer term is now arranged for, 
it is hoped that a permanent and continuous school will be the out¬ 
come. The work for the summer will be directed by Rev. C. Russell 
Williams, of Philadelphia, now in the University of Chicago. It will 
comprise daily lectures and class work in the New and the Old Testa¬ 
ment, conferences upon practical topics, popular lectures, etc. 

Through the above schools and assemblies it is safe to say that the 
Institute will reach from ten to fifteen thousand people with good 
systematic Bible teaching during the summer of 1901. 
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Encyclopedia Biblica. A Critical Dictionary of the Literary, Polit¬ 
ical, and Religious History, the Archaeology, Geography, 
and Natural History of the Bible. Edited by Rev. T. K. 
Cheyne, M.A., D.D., and J. Sutherland Black, M.A., 
LL.D. Vol. II, E-K. New York : The Macmillan Co., 
1901. Pp. 1344 (columns 2688). 

The second volume of this great dictionary is marked by somewhat 
more of editorial perspective than was its predecessor. None the less, 
characterized as it is by almost exhaustive scholarship, it yet shows too 
often a disregard of the relation of the importance of the subject to the 
space assigned. The article on the Gospels, for example, fills 133 
columns, that upon the Hexateuch 12, that upon Isaiah (the book) 19, 
that upon Jesus 20, that upon John the son of Zebedee (including 
the Fourth Gospel) 59. It is evident that the interest of the editor 
is with critical questions rather than with the intrinsic importance of 
subjects. 

The articles dealing with the Old Testament include some matters 
of first importance. That upon Israel, by Professor Guthe, is a clear 
sketch of the history of the people, including a somewhat radical 
rewriting of the pre-Canaanitic period. Professor Cheyne’s on the 
Book of Isaiah analyzes the book into small fragments, at the same 
time giving an excellent summary of the history of modern criticism. 
It is interesting also as indicating the progress of Professor Cheyne’s 
views as to the composition of the book. He now holds that chaps. 
56-66 contain no work of the second Isaiah, but belong, with a 
probable exception of 63: 7—64 : 12, to the time of Nehemiah. The 
final redaction of chaps. 46-66 he holds to have been early in the 
Greek period, while the first half of the book was completed between 
250 and 220 B. C. Probably the second half reached its final form 
about the same time. Professor W. Max Muller, in his paper upon 
Egypt, has produced a sketch which will prove of great value for all 
students of the nation. The article of Professor Charles upon Escha¬ 
tology is to a considerable extent an epitome of his Critical History of 
the Doctrine of a Future Life and fills fifty-five columns. It is not pos¬ 
sible here to discuss his position in detail, but in general it may be said 
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that it is probably the best statement yet made in equal limits of the 
development of Jewish eschatological opinions. Another very inform¬ 
ing, though brief, paper is that by Professor Jastrow upon the Hittites. 
In the seven columns assigned him he gives a clear summary of 
information at our disposal, although all of his conclusions will hardly 
satisfy some of the Hittite enthusiasts. The composite article by G. A. 
Smith, W. Robertson Smith, and C. R. Conder upon Jerusalem is not 
an altogether satisfactory piece of work, lacking as it does unity of 
treatment. At the same time, it discloses in a very interesting way 
the progress which has been made in topography of the Holy City 
during the last few years. We could have wished that either G. A. 
Smith or Conder had written the article entirely. It is to be noticed 
in passing that G. A. Smith favors the view that Akra lay south of the 
temple. 

But undoubtedly the articles which will be counted as most impor¬ 
tant in this volume are those by Abbott and Schmiedel upon the Gos¬ 
pels and by Bruce upon Jesus. It is with great hesitation that one speaks 
of the latter. We cannot feel that it fairly represents the position of 
Professor Bruce, and it is incomparably inferior to the corresponding 
article by Sanday in the Hastings dictionary. It would have been 
much better to have omitted it altogether. In fact, it seems either to 
have been severely revised, or to be hardly more than an incomplete 
sketch made by Professor Bruce, which would have been developed 
later, had his lamented death not prevented. 

In regard to the articles by Abbott and Schmiedel upon the Gos¬ 
pels one hardly knows at which to be the more astonished, their ency¬ 
clopaedic learning or their general tone of special pleading. Here 
again, it might be added, there seems to be an unfortunate lack of 
editorial oversight. Both articles cover to a large extent the same 
matters, but they reach different conclusions. The portion of the 
article by Abbott presents external evidence in a very complete way, 
although he should have discussed the Didache more in detail. It 
certainly furnishes positive external evidence for criticism. Why, also, 
should there not have been some reference to the symbolism of Her- 
mas ? One cannot help feeling also that he has treated Justin Martyr 
in a very high-handed manner — not to mention his treatment of 
Ignatius and Polycarp. As regards the fourth gospel, indeed, it 
almost seems as if he had deliberately chosen on independent grounds 
to regard it as unknown to Christian writers before the second half of 
the second century, and then to have undertaken to establish his point 
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by the manipulation of his material and the slighting of positive evi¬ 
dence. Witness, for instance, his treatment of the Johannine parallels 
in Polycarp and Ignatius. That there are difficulties in the Johannine 
problem not met by the traditional view we should be the last to deny, 
but to contend that the fourth gospel was not known in some form 
during the first quarter of the second century seems to us impossible to 
hold. Abbott admits that Tatian, the author of the Diatessaron, was 
the disciple of Justin Martyr, and yet he holds that Justin knew 
nothing of that fourth gospel which Tatian makes the warp of his 
work. Abbott is, indeed, forced to say that “Justin could not help 
accepting much of the Johannine doctrine, but expressed it as far as 
possible in un-Johannine language.” Such special pleading as this finds 
fit companions in the author's acceptance of the Logia of Grenfell 
and Hunt as genuine sayings of Jesus; in his statement that, according 
to Acts 19:3, for several years after Christ’s death the baptism of John 
was actually overshadowing the baptism of Christ among certain Chris¬ 
tians; in his assertion that John 1:51 suggests that angels were always 
ascending and descending upon the Son of man; and in the “stum¬ 
bling-blocks” which he discovers in Mark 6:5; 1 :32, 34, compared 
with Matt. 8:16; Mark 3:20, 21. It would seem to us that he must 
indeed have been a weak believer who would trip over such stumbling- 
blocks as these! On many points, however, we find ourselves in 
agreement with the paper — especially with reference to the general 
synoptic theory. We cannot, however, go with it in its uncritical 
examination of the resurrection stories. 

The companion article by Schmiedel naturally, though not formally, 
falls into two parts. The first is a careful and remarkable presentation 
of the different data and theories which must be considered by the 
student of the synoptic problem. With none of them does Schmiedel 
quite agree, but argues strongly for the existence of exceedingly early 
sources of our present gospels, and goes so far as to say that the 
presence of some of the sayings of Jesus in what must be regarded as a 
late stratum of gospel material is not therefore an evidence of their lack 
of genuineness. An exceedingly important conclusion of his criticism 
is that it is possible to discover the sources of the sources embodied in 
the original Mark and the Logia. He does not, however, seem to realize 
the constructive importance of this conclusion, for, if, as he judges pos¬ 
sible, Luke was written in no (or even before 70), and it is possible to 
discover among its sources an original Mark and a collection of Logia, 
and if it be possible by another step of criticism to discover the 
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sources from which this original Mark and Logia were composed, then 
the conclusion is inevitable that we have material for the construction 
of the life and teaching of Jesus which comes from the eyewitnesses. 
It is, therefore, with disappointment that we come to his discussion of 
the credibility of the synoptists. His own critical positions should 
have shown him that the often petty variations in the synoptists, upon 
which he lays so much stress as arguments against their historical 
reliability, may be easily and legitimately accounted for on the basis 
of the transmission and redaction of the sources for which he himself 
has so acutely argued. And this makes an altogether stronger case 
for the credibility of the gospels than even his admissions contain. 
If it be true that it is possible to discover the sources, then the proper 
method of treatment open to the critic is the discussion of the geneal¬ 
ogy of the variation in the present gospels and the formulation of some 
method by which these sources m^y be used in constructive historical 
work. This Schmiedel does not do, but, to one’s amazement, throws 
away his work, declaring that the credibility of the gospels can be con¬ 
sidered wholly apart from any theory of their sources. Then, as if 
criticism was a matter of purely accidental and antiquarian interest, he 
proceeds, by a microscopic discussion of variants and discrepancies, 
to discredit the credibility of the synoptists, as they stand. And yet 
we are inclined to think that much of the criticism passed upon his 
work in many journals has been too severe. He does, indeed, account 
for some of the miracles by the hypothesis of a materialization of 
figurative language, but only a superficial reading of his work would 
have led one to think that he believed that the only thoroughly credi¬ 
ble elements of the synoptists were the five or nine sayings which he 
regards as beyond historical doubt. In fact, he expressly states that 
these may be used for the testing of other material, and that by such a 
process we arrive at the historicity of a large amount of the material in 
the synoptists. The thing to be regretted is that Professor Schmiedel 
has not resolutely pursued his critical method, and, instead of magni¬ 
fying minor discrepancies, should not have indicated clearly the great 
importance of material which, in accordance with his own principles, 
one would accept as genuine in the synoptists. He believes in the 
historical Jesus of Nazareth, in certain of his miracles, and in the his¬ 
toricity of a resurrection ; and his chief objections to the gospels as 
they now stand, he holds, cannot affect the content of the teaching of 
Jesus as a whole. That he should reject the stories of the birth of 
Jesus, as well as the so-called nature miracles, cannot surprise anyone 
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conversant with theological tendencies in Germany. The chief diffi¬ 
culty with the entire article seems to be a determination to minimize 
the supernatural elements in Jesus* life. With this as a critical pre¬ 
supposition we have no patience. 

There remains space only to mention SchmiedePs article upon 
Galatia. With characteristic diligence he states the two views as to the 
location of the churches and concludes — as one would imagine after 
his article upon Acts — against Ramsay and Luke, in favor of the 
North Galatian position. Here again we cannot agree with him, chiefly 
because of his presupposition. And here again we come upon a crying 
need of today’s biblical study: the supplementing of minute literary 
criticism by historical criticism. Had Schmidel worked more in the 
spirit of the historian and less in that of the merely literary critic, in 
both papers, he might have made a positive contribution to our stock of 
knowledge. As it is, the results of his work are negative and destruc¬ 
tive, as much because of his method as of his presuppositions. One of 
these days critics will learn to deal with large realities rather than with 
isolated details. As it is now, not only in SchmiedePs case, but in 
many papers in this Encyclopedia , they fail to see the woods because 
of the trees. 

S. M. 


The Expositor’s Greek Testament* (Vol. 11 .) 1 , The Acts of 
the Apostles, by Rev. R. J. Knowling, D.D.; 11 , St. Paul’s 
Epistle to the Romans, by Rev. James Denney, D.D.; III, 
St. Paul’s First Epistle to the Corinthians, by Rev. G. G. 
Findlay, B.A. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co., 1900. 
Pp. 953. *7-SO. 

The second volume of this new series puts at rest all question as 
to its place in theological literature. It is already a work of great 
value and usefulness. The accident that it is to be bound in cumber¬ 
some (though wonderfully light) volumes makes it none the less 
a series of commentaries by some of the most capable of British 
scholars. 

As important a portion as any of the present volume is the introduc¬ 
tion to Acts. Professor Knowling has given a very full statement of 
the different critical theories regarding the book, though he sym¬ 
pathizes with the ultra-traditional. Like all writers of his class, his 
interest in the book is literary rather than historical, and he approaches 
it through an introduction that quite fails to appreciate some of the 
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actual difficulties — e. g., the duplication of narratives and the obvious 
phenomena that suggest redaction — of the first twelve chapters of the 
book. The fact seems to be that the English scholars, in their zeal to 
avoid sensational criticism, have treated German studies with no more 
than a purely encyclopaedic interest. And yet they—though Pro¬ 
fessor Knowling is very cautious—run after strange gods like Codex 
D, and are keen to correct Westcott and Hort! 

As an exegete Professor Knowling is admirable. It is a pleasure 
to read his lucid explanations, and to notice the breadth of his reading. 
His critical notes are also learned, though invariably bearing away from 
anything that suggests difficulty with a complete Lukan authorship. 
Altogether one cannot come far from being right when calling his 
commentary on Acts the best that has yet appeared in English. 

Appreciation is also to be expressed for the work of Professors 
Denney and Findlay. It is not necessary to compare their work, for 
a good commentator of Romans might fail utterly in Corinthians. As 
it is, Professor Denney possibly has conquered the harder task, yet his 
work suffers somewhat in the comparison with that of Sanday and 
Hedlam, possibly because of the restrictions of space. None the 
less, it is admirably clear, and even when one regrets that the Pauline 
system is once more interpreted without any regard being paid to its 
general pharisaic framework, he cannot fail to recognize the ability 
shown by the unhistorical interpreter in explaining matters that can¬ 
not be explained except by reference to rabbinic thought. Some day 
it is to be hoped that we shall have a commentary that follows Paul as 
Paul himself thought, not as men today would think while using his 
own terms. Till that day, we must rank the present treatment as 
among the best at our disposal. 

And the same may be said of Professor Findlay’s work on Corin¬ 
thians. Again we have an exhaustive knowledge of literature, and 
again an interpretation in which little allowance is made for the his¬ 
torical medium through which we must view the letter. Thus, in the 
case of the extraordinary reason Paul gives for the Corinthian Chris¬ 
tians’ not going to law in heathen courts—they are to judge the 
world — Professor Findlay recognizes the messianism of the statement, 
yet fails to use it as a key to unlock the Pauline thought as a whole. 
But Pauline messianism deserves something more than antiquarian 
handling. Still, it is perhaps too much to expect a biblico-theological 
exposition of Pauline thought in a commentary. As it stands, the 
book is helpful in the extreme. 
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These words of appreciation can be spoken even in the face of the 
fact that the Textus Receptus is used. And this by authors who compare 
in all seriousness the two Lukan editions of Blass ! S. M. 


An Introduction to the Old Testament in Greek. By Henry Bar¬ 
clay Swete, D.D. With an Appendix cpntaining the Letter 
of Aristeas, edited by H. St. J. Thackeray, M.A. Cam¬ 
bridge: The University Press, 1900. $2.50, net . 

Since the time of its announcement Professor Swete’s Introduction 
has been awaited with the keenest anticipation. It was felt on all 
sides that the editor of the Cambridge Septuagint united to a peculiar 
degree the qualifications required in the author of an introduction to 
it. The breadth and length of his labors on that edition have given 
him not only a familiarity with the literature, ancient and modern, 
dealing with the Septuagint, but also a first-hand knowledge of many 
of its problems and the materials available for their solution equaled 
perhaps by that of no other man. It would thus be much to say that 
the expectations formed as to this book have been realized. It would, 
indeed, be difficult to say more. But that can truthfully be said, and, 
while every reader may find statements with which to disagree, on the 
whole Professor Swete has furnished students of the Septuagint with 
an introduction worthy to stand beside the Cambridge manual edi¬ 
tion, with which his name is associated. 

Students of the Septuagint may have expected particular topics to 
have been treated with more detail, but they can hardly have expected 
an introduction to have had a more encyclopiedic scope than this. 
The book is divided into three parts. The first relates the history of 
the Greek Old Testament and its transmission, the second deals with 
the contents of the Septuagint, and the third with the literary use, 
value, and textual condition of the Septuagint and the other versions. 
To these is added an appendix by Mr. H. St. John Thackeray on the 
letter of Pseudo-Aristeas, with the Greek text; and indexes of refer¬ 
ences and subjects complete the book. The first part includes discus¬ 
sions of the other Greek versions, the Hexapla, and the versions based 
on the Septuagint; Old Latin, Egyptian, Ethiopic, Syriac, Gothic, 
Armenian, Georgian, Slavonic. The author’s list of fragments of 
Aquila might now be supplemented with the fragment Gen. 1:1-4 pub¬ 
lished by Messrs. Grenfell and Hunt in their Amherst Papyri . In this, as 
in every part of the book, the author never dismisses a topic without 
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appending to his treatment of it representative and sometimes 
exhaustive bibliographical lists. The usefulness of the book is thus 
indefinitely increased, and the way opened to further study of particu¬ 
lar matters and the formation of an independent judgment upon them. 
A further feature indicative of the thoroughly scientific and even tech¬ 
nical spirit in which the work is conceived appears in the lists and 
descriptions of manuscript witnesses and editions, lists of character¬ 
istic words, of passages quoted, of the stichometry of the various 
books, until one awakes to the conviction that a great storehouse of 
important and authentic information as to the Septuagint is here at 
length put into our hands, with all its contents carefully sifted and 
conveniently arranged. If the delay in the appearance of this volume 
has contributed to this comprehensiveness and convenience, one cannot 
wish it had appeared a day earlier. 

With the completion of the Cambridge manual edition and of 
Hatch and Redpath's Concordance, and with the appearance of Pro¬ 
fessor Swete’s admirable Introduction , we may well believe ourselves at 
the beginning of a new epoch, in Septuagint study; and in making 
that epoch this book will play a most useful part. 

Edgar J. Goodspeed. 

* j 


A Study of Social Morality. By W. A. Watt. Edinburgh: 
T. & T. Clark ; New York: Imported by Charles Scribner's 
Sons, 1901. $ 2 . 

The study of sociology has forced the recent ethical writers to 
revise their conceptions of social ethics, and has helped them to clear¬ 
ness and grasp of concrete reality. The present volume considers the 
moral qualities which are involved in the conduct of associated life 
and the demand of community organization. The chapter on casuistry 
offers evidence that Protestantism will be obliged to reopen the dis¬ 
cussion of a method of practical and helpful guidance. Since the ser¬ 
mon has come into competition with books and newspapers, and has 
been shortened to a few paragraphs, the amount of moral instruction 
possible is much diminished, while reading and teaching are assuming 
a wider place in character-making. 

The author states with distinctness the truth that vague and abstract 
“ principles ” do not furnish adequate direction for life; that all the 
facts of a situation must be known in order to define a duty; that the 
facts of associated life are more complex than formerly; and therefore 
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that “sociological investigations of any modern institution are of great 
importance. They demand much labor on the part of the original 
investigator; but the labor bears fruit.” The book itself, with all its 
suggestiveness, is evidence that more complete treatment of social 
institutions, laws, and conditions of welfare is required before the con¬ 
ventional ethical chapters on “social morality” will have any value 
beyond the bare opinions of the author. It is a serious question 
whether the attempt to formulate regulative principles for conduct in 
associated life may not more profitably be left to practical sociology, 
where it can have an inductive treatment. 

Charles R. Henderson. 

The University of Chicago. 


The Body of Christ: An Enquiry into the Institution and Doctrine 
of Holy Communion. By Charles Gore, M.A., D.D., 
Canon of Westminster. New York : Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1901. Pp. xv + 330. ti.75. 

Though containing nothing strikingly new, this volume sets forth, 
in a comprehensive manner, the biblical, historical, and practical 
grounds in favor of the theological doctrine of consubstantiation. The 
author ignores the critical question involved in the harmonization of 
the various New Testament accounts of the institution of the ordinance, 
and devotes much space to showing that the views of the early church 
fathers are substantially those held by the English church. He says 
that by the phrase “the flesh of Christ” is meant the spiritual prin¬ 
ciple or essence of his manhood, and by “the blood of Christ,” the 
human life of Jesus of Nazareth in his glory. Hence, by “eating 
Christ’s flesh” is meant receiving into ourselves and appropriating by 
faith what we can only describe as the spiritual principle of his man¬ 
hood, and by “ drinking his blood,” receiving and absorbing his human 
but God-united life. Primarily the gift of Christ’s body and blood is 
a spiritual gift for the spirit. Faith alone is the instrument which can 
receive it, and not the mouth of the body. The gift accompanies the 
material bread and wine, but is to be distinguished from it. The author 
admits that language like this appeals rather to the spiritual imagina¬ 
tion and feeling of believers than to their speculative intellect, but he 
holds that one who is at home in New Testament language as a whole 
will give a meaning to it, and will find no more intellectual difficulty 
than is involved in the mystery of human life in general. 

William R. Schoemaker. 
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LITERARY NOTE. 

The Atlanta University Press issues No. 5 of its publications 
of pamphlets, edited by Professor Du Bois, upon “The College- 
Bred Negro.” For anyone who wishes to understand this important 
subject this pamphlet gives a vast amount of information gathered at 
first-hand. This, together with the other publication of Professor 
Du Bois, and Professor Bassett, of Trinity College, Durham, N. C., will 
give the North a point of view which it greatly needs in its considera¬ 
tion of the negro problem. 
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While Yahwe-Elohim and Ashtart-Chemosh are probably due, in part at least, to 
political union, Melek-Ashtart, Eshmun-Ashtart, Eshmun-Melgart, and Askun-Adar 
were produced by more abstract processes of thought. 

Cobb, W. H. On Integrating the Book of Isaiah. Journal of Biblical Lit¬ 
erature, Vol. XX, Part I, 1901, pp. .77-100. 

Kelso, J. A. Antiquity of the Divine Title bfct* Journal of Biblical 
Literature , Vol. XX, Part I, 1901, pp. 50-55. 
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Zeitschrift , XII, 5 (May 1,1901), pp. 363-89. 

The name, origin, and content of the decalogue, its two forms and their relation, 
its Mosaic character and kindred questions, are briefly treated. 

Mitchell, H. G. The Theology of Jeremiah. Journal of Biblical Litera¬ 
ture , Vol. XX, Part I, 1901, pp. 56-76. 
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NEW TESTAMENT. 

ARTICLES. 

Bacon, B. W. Supplementary Note on the Aorist MUrpa. Journal of Bib¬ 
lical Literature , Vol. XX, Part I, 1901, pp. 28-30. 

'0 'A7«irip’6f is appellative, “ My Son, my Beloved,” and etfM/n jaa refers to the 
foreordination of the Messiah, meaning “ whom I have chosen.” New evidence is 
adduced in support of these positions from /9 text of the gospel. 

This interpretation is certainly worth considering, especially in view of the 
Jewish doctrine of the preexistence of all souls and of the Messiah's in particular. 
Clemen, C. Die Zahl des Tieres, Ape. 13 : 18. Zeitschrift fiir die neutesta- 
mentliche Wis sense haft, II, 2, 1901, pp. 109-14. 

The number of the beast represents a Greek name for the Roman empire. Giving 
each letter its numerical value, and adding, if lra\^ float\tla = 666 (Clemen means 
616), while the variant reading 616 preserved in Irenaeus and elsewhere is equivalent 
to i) \arlrtj paotXcla, and may perhaps be the true reading. 
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The concluding paragraph of this clever note is much marred by Clemen’s 
inversion of the numerical equivalences involved. As a matter of fact, of course, 
if lra\if pamXtla = 616 and if Xarlwtf paeiXela = 666 ; not, as Clemen has it, the other 
way about. 

Fries, S. A. Was raeint Paulus mit 'kpapla in Gal. 1:17? Zeitschrift fur 
die neutestamentliche Wissenschaft , II, 2,1901, pp. 150, 151. 

*Apapla is an early scribal corruption for /Apapa of Josephus, Viia, 51, a 
place in Galilee not far from Sepphoris. 

In our opinion, a deal of corroboration would be necessary to establish this 
position. 

Hilgenfeld, A. Die Geburts- und Kindheitsgeschicbte Jesu, Luc. 1,5 — 
II, 52. Zeitschrift fur wissenschaft lie he Theologie , XLIV (N. F. IX), 2, 
PP- 1 77“ 2 35 (May 21, 1901). 

-Die Geburt Jesu aus der Jungfrau in dem Lucas-Evangelium. Ibid., 

PP- 3 * 3 - 17 - 

Holtzmann, H. Zum zweiten Thessalonicherbrief. Zeitschrift fur die neu¬ 
testamentliche Wissenschaft , II, 2, 1901, pp. 97-108. 

2 Thessalonians was written to adjust Paul’s teaching of the speedy coming of the 
Lord, and his own survival until that event, to the fact of his death, which was proving 
a stumbling-block to Christians who understood from 1 Thessalonians that Paul fully 
expected to be alive when the Lord came. 

This seems to us far-fetched. If a forger had undertaken such an apology of a 
departed apostle, he might have done it much less obscurely. 

Jacobus, W. M. The Relation of the Book of Acts to the Third Gospel. 
Bible Student, June, 1901, pp. 316-23. 

Lewis, Agnes S. What Have We Gained in the Sinaitic Palimpsest ? V : 

The Gospel of John. Expository Times, June, 1901, pp. 417-20. 
Mommsen, Th. Die Rechtsverhaltnisse des Apostels Paulus. Zeitschrift 
fiir die neutestamentliche Wissenschaft, II, 2, 1901, pp. 81-96. 

Moffat, James. The Autonomy of Jesus: A Study in the Fourth Gospel. 
I. Expositor , June, 1901, pp. 466-70. 

The fourth gospel is characterized by a disposition to lay stress upon the 
autonomy of Jesus, by the “desire to prove that his fountains of force and insight lay 
wholly within the serene control of his own consciousness.’’ Many passages con¬ 
spicuously illustrate this: 2:1-11; 7:1-11; 10:1-18; 18:4-7; 19:26-30. 

Pfleiderer, O. Neue L6sungsversuche zur johanneische Frage. Protes¬ 
tantise he Monatshefte, V, 5 (May 14, 1901), pp. 169-82. 

Purves, G. T. The Revelation of St. John. Bible Student, June, 1901, pp. 
310-16. 

Reid, John. ‘ Lord' and ‘ the Lord’ in the Gospels. Expository Times, 
June, 1901, pp. 425-30. 

This is a useful and suggestive collection and classification of the uses of K 6 pios 
in the New Testament in various connections. A striking result is the absence of the 
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word, as applied to Jesus with a confessional meaning, from Matthew and Mark. This 
may, indeed, be a sign of their early date, but few will admit that " the variety of 
employment of Ktfpiot and 6 K 6 pu>s is a strong argument in favor of the contention 
that our gospels in Greek as we have them are translations.” 

Rishell, C. W. Baldensperger*s Theory of the Fourth Gospel. Journal 
of Biblical Literature , Vol. XX, Part I, 1901, pp. 38-49. 

Baldensperger holds that “ the fourth gospel is from beginning to end a well- 
considered system for the glorification of Christ, in which the Baptizer is belittled.” 

If this be not made the chief purpose of the gospel, its truth is apparent. John 
is never mentioned except to bring more clearly to light the superiority of Jesus. 
Selwyn, E. C. The Christian Prophets at Philippi. Expositor , June, 1901, 

pp. 415-21. 

Paul and Silas had the book of Joshua (LXX, Jesus) in their hands when they 
were at Troas, and their experiences they interpreted as the "fulfilments” of pro¬ 
phetic events in that book. The man of Macedonia is antitype to the men of Gibeon, 
who sent to Joshua saying, " Come up to us ... . and help us.” " Philippi was their 
Jericho,” Lydia their Rahab, and her Thyatesian purple Rahab’s scarlet thread. 
Their prison was Jericho " straitly shut up and made fast with bars ” (LXX), and the 
earthquake at Philippi corresponds to the fall of the wall of Jericho. 

Dr. Selwyn promises more of these fancies. They should win him a place beside 
the writer of the epistle of Barnabas. 

Smith, David. Recent New Testament Criticism. I: Its Methods. Exposi¬ 
tor % June, 1901, pp. 401-15. 

Smith, W. B. Address and Destination of St. Paul's Epistle to the Romans. 
Journal of Biblical Literature , Vol. XX, Pt. I, 1901, pp. 1-22. 

The paper proposes an unbiased discussion of the Pauline authorship of the 
epistle, which, the author asserts, has been too easily assumed. In G and g the word 
*Pis omitted in the salutation, and dyairifroit becomes dydiry. This could hardly 
have been by accident, or with the purpose of generalizing this letter. On the con- 
trary, the reading of Gg is probably original, notwithstanding the argument of Hort. 
The reading is borne out by a scholion on 47, and in a fashion by the Latin text d, 
and in other later codices. The case was apparently the same in the text used by 
Ambrosiaster and Origen. Thus it would appear that both in the East and West 
there existed in very early times a text without any mention of Rome in 1:7, and 
that for generations there was no unanimity with respect to any one of the phrases, 
iw *P<&jqp, dyawriToit 0 eoO, ip dydirg 0 eoO, kXtjtoU dylois. The original letter was not 
addressed to Rome, but that address sprang up, one knows not when or how, from a 
vague general "feeling of the fitness of things, and spread all over the Roman empire 
long before the word " Rome ” found any place in any manuscript. Further evidence 
of the non Roman destination of the letter is found in chaps. 9-11, which could hardly 
have been written to a church originating, as did that of Rome, among Jews. Such 
passages as 6:16-23; 2:17-29 also make against a Jewish church, while the argument 
in 2: 17—4 : 25 becomes unintelligible if the church were Jewish-gentile. The igno¬ 
rance of Christianity pleaded by the Roman Jews according to Acts 28 : 21, 22 is also 
inconsistent with the view that the letter was addressed to a church already existing 
in the capital, and he who can hold to both " has lost the sense of opposites: he does 
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not feel that A is not not-A , and it is useless to discuss with him further.” Paul, 
indeed, went to Rome, but as a freeman, not as a prisoner. Nor are the “ brethren ” 
of Acts 28 : 14, 15 Christians. They are Jews. Luke, therefore, does not confirm the 
accepted text of Romans. According to Acts, Paul could not have been incessantly 
praying, as stated in Romans. Nor are the general character and contents of the 
epistle such as to argue that it was addressed to Roman Christians. 

The article is a good representation of the position of the Dutch critics. For 
ourselves, we cannot take the school seriously, even in the face of Van Manen’s 
appeals. We prefer to be classed among those to whom A has become not’A. 
Soltan, W. Zum Problem des Johannesevangeliums. Zeitschrift fur die 
neutestamentliche Wissenschaft , II, 2, 1901, pp. 140-49. 

Steffen, M. Das Verhaltnis von Geist und Glauben bei Paulus. I. Zeit¬ 
schrift fur die neutestamentliche Wissenschaft , II, 2, 1901, pp. 115-39. 
Stevens, G. B. What Was the Jews' Idea of Salvation ? Sunday School 
Times , June 1, 1901, pp. 342, 343 - 

RELATED SUBJECTS. 

ARTICLES. 

Nies, James B. The Opportunity of the American School of Archaeology 
in Palestine, foumal of Biblical Literature , Vol. XX, Part I, 1901, 
PP- 31 - 7 - 
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_ _ _ ___ _ A Valuable Adjunct to the 

RilFm A 1ITH1A WATTO Physician in the Treatment of 
WllfUAP Ml 1111% If Al&n Fevers,Malarial,Typho-Mala- 

SPRINGS 1 AND 2 rial and Atypical Typhoid. 

Dr. George Ben Johnston, Professor of Surgery in the Virginia Medical College , 
Richmond , Va., says: 

11 RlVmin I mil A WATT'D ln m y opinion has a larger range of usefulness 
Dvir/tLU LI 1 nlfl RIU Ut than any other mineral water. Among the nu¬ 
merous conditions to which I have applied it with good results may be mentioned Typhoid 
Fever. In this disease I have found it to serve an excellent purpose in the way of promoting 
free action of the Kidneys, thus materially aiding in the elimination of deleterious "matter. It has 
also seemed to retard wasting, and has preserved a moist condition of the Tongue and 
Buccal Mucous Membrane. In addition, those using it largely have appeared to suffer less 
from the ordinary nervous symptoms incident to Profound Poisoning.” 

Dr. John Herbert Claiborne, Ex-President Medical Society of Virginia, Peters¬ 
burg\ Va., referring to Spring No. 1 , says: 

“1 often M til ■■■■-■ in the fevers of this section known as Mala- 

u s e the DvFFAU) LlffllA WAlTER rial,Typho-Malarial, and Atypical Typhoid. 
It is grateful to the Patient, Sedative and Refrigerant, and an active eliminant of the Materies 
Morbi, through the skin and Kidneys, as any one familiar with its character might reasonably 
expect. It has been long noted for its specific effect upon Malarial Trouble.” 

Dr. William H. Doughty, Augusta, Ga. t formerly Professor of Materia Medica and 
Therapeutics, Medical College of Georgia, says: 

“In Typhoid and Typho-Malarial P i i rpa in 1 tuiM UIuttb for the ordinary 
Fevers, it is my custom to substitute DUkI'JMAJ lei 11111% lVIU Lit drinking water, 
and with excellent results. The following considerations prompt this use of it: 

“ First. —The certainty of securing a pure water. 

“Second.—It promotes the continued free action of the Kidneys, a great desideratum in 
Typhoidal diseases. For this purpose I think it largely supersedes medicinal remedies proper. 

“ Third.— It allays Irritability of the Stomach and preserves the Integrity of the 
Digestive Organs, a matter of great moment in such diseases.” 

Dr. William T. Howard, Professor Diseases of Women and Children in the University 

of Maryland: Dr. Howard attests RUDITAIA I ITlff A WATT'D Spring No. 1 
the common adaptation of DvIrllUILIinifillfllLK in a “wide 
range of cases,” with that of the far-famed White Sulphur Springs in Greenbrier County, 
West Virginia, and adds the following: 

“Indeed, in a certain class of cases, it is much superior to the latter. 1 allude to the abiding 
debility attendant upon a tardy convalescence from grave acute diseases; and more especially to 
the Cachexia and Sequels incident to Malarious Fevers in all their grades and varieties, 
to certain forms of Atonic Dyspepsia, and all the affections Peculiar to Women that are remediable at 
all by mineral waters. In short, were 1 called upon to state from what mineral waters I 
have seen the greatest and most unmistakable amount of good accrue in the largest 
number of cases in a general way, 1 would unhesitatingly say, the Buffalo Springs in 
Mecklenburg County, Va.” 

Dr. Thomas P. Matthews, of Manchester, Va., Member of the Board of Visitors, 
Medical College of Virginia. 

“ I have Diimu | i Tyl m ii|^ rD Spring No. 2 the past summer, in many cases 
been using EfUrr/lLU LITtllA WATEK of Typhoid Fever, with fine effect, reliev- 
ing in great measure the Delirium sometimes so troublesome in these cases. It always 
allays or prevents the distressing Nausea, stimulating the kidneys and helping them throw 
off effete matter.” 

Dr. N. C. Lewis, Surgeon, Southern Railway Co ., Lawrenceville, Va.: 

have linvnn a I ivinn Ufjnm extensively in Typhoid Fever, and have 
used the DUlFAw L1TTIIA VeAlTEK found it a most valuable adjunct to the 
treatment of this disease. Added to its well-known eliminative power through the skin and 
kidneys, carrying off through these emunctories effete and noxious matter from the system, it fills 
two other important indications, viz.: 

“ First. It has a very happy effect on the Digestive System, relieving Nausea, and 
promoting Digestion and Assimilation. 

“Second. It is a decided Tonic Sedative to the Nervous System, relieving to a 
marked degree the distressing train of Nervous Symptoms so alarming and potent in 
this Fever. 

“With these combined effects, I am satisfied that it has in my hands very much reduced the 
mortaiity in these diseases. It should be drunk freely to the exclusion of other waters.” 

Water for Sate by 
Drogfiats Centrally. 


THOS. F. GOODE, Prop., BUFFALO UTHIA SPRINGS, Va. 23&SI 
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SCIENTIFIC ETHICS AND CHRISTIAN ETHICS. 

It is an extraordinary phenomenon of scientific ethics that 
it should have ignored the significance of Christianity. Histori¬ 
cally there has been no more potent moral force in 
The occidental society than the church, and, whatever 

Paradoxical m k e va j ue q£ other religious systems to the 

Ethical World Orient, the great teachers of right conduct in 
Europe and America have been the preachers of 
the gospel. Yet there is almost no treatise on scientific ethics 
worthy of serious consideration in which Christianity is accorded 
any weight. Even when a writer like Paulsen is led to notice 
Christianity as a historical fact, he discusses it as if it were a 
branch of asceticism or a matter of antiquarian information. 
Nor does scientific ethics merely ignore Christianity; some of 
its representatives explicitly declare the ethics of Christianity to 
be defective. 

And yet, while thus overlooked by the scientific writer, 
thousands upon thousands of men are preaching and teaching an 
art of conduct which is supposed by them, at least, to be taught 
by Jesus and his apostles. And the ethical conceptions social¬ 
ized by them and their predecessors, as a matter of simple 
history, have been a large element in the evolution of scientific 
ethics itself. 

The reasons for this paradoxical situation are numerous. As 
fundamental as any, however, it may be, are these: 
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1. Modern ethics is dominated by an evolutionary concep¬ 
tion which looks to a historical development of the origin of 

the authority of conscience. Having long ago aban- 
REA80N8for the doned the idea that there are certain things which, 
^wio^of \he f re S ardless relationships, are absolutely right 

New Testament or wrong, scientific ethics is convinced that, from a 
study of different physiological, economic, social, 
and other phenomena, it is possible to trace the growth of the 
feeling of obligation which constitutes the basis of morality; 
and sometimes, indeed, goes so far as to hold that in thus 
tracing the history of morality it has discovered its origin as 
well. 

2. Scientific ethics is essentially systematic. In Christianity 
it sees no evidence of system, but rather a collection of practi¬ 
cal aphoristic principles controlling certain aspects of moral 
life. These, however, it would call merely the Hebrew or 
Christian contribution to a developing ethical system, hardly 
coordinate with the contributions of Greece; for these include 
not only principles of conduct, but formal systemization as 
well. 

3. Scientific ethics regards Christianity as something which 
makes toward the minimizing and repression of life; in a word, 
that it is ascetic. Its representatives definitely state that the 
Christians of the New Testament period were ascetics engaged 
in mortifying the flesh, regarding this world as a vale of tears, a 
veritable grave. 

4. Scientific ethics commonly holds that Christian ethics 
makes righteousness depend upon a pleasure-pain theory of 
reward and punishment. Men are thought to be taught by 
Christianity to do right for the sake of heaven, and to avoid 
wrong for the fear of hell. With such a theory as this no 
ethical writer of the first rank today can possibly be in 
sympathy. 

.5. Perhaps as much as anything, however, is the objection 
raised to the Christian system of ethics in that it is based upon 
some phase of external supernaturalism. The drift of ethics 
today, if we except men like Martineau, is not toward theism, 
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but, if not toward a substitution of morality for religion, at least 
toward the establishing of ethics upon an independent basis, 
leaving philosophy to adjust its relations with religion. A system 
of ethics such as Christianity is generally supposed to be, in 
which one does God’s will simply as it is known from a book or 
from a church or from some other external source, is naturally 
rejected, especially by such writers as see in God himself only 
a new phase of the ever-changing ego. 

Far be it from us to deny that there is force in these objec¬ 
tions, but not one of them represents any fair knowledge of the 
New Testament. Unless we mistake, the only 
The Mmnter- justification which scientific ethics can claim for its 
= 0F hostility to, or the utter neglect of, Christianity is 
Ethics by the simply this —it does not know what the ethics of Chris - 
Church tianity is. It is not altogether its fault that this is 

the case. The fact is that few Christian preachers 
have distinctly presented the real ethical heart of Christianity. 
It almost seems as if from the time of Jesus himself the great 
effort of the church has been to avoid the gospel of liberty 
which the Master preached. Paulinism itself, the bite fioire of 
scientific ethics, has been quite as much, though for precisely 
opposite reasons, the object of suspicion on the part of Chris¬ 
tians. Where scientific ethics sees authority and asceticism, 
orthodoxy, in all its transformations, has seen anti-nomianism 
and license. Speaking broadly, in all of its great historical 
forms Christianity has turned from “the liberty wherewith 
Christ has set us free,” and attempted to establish an authority 
external to the man himself and operating, not through the per¬ 
sonality, but upon it—such as an infallible church, an infallible 
pope, or an infallible creed. Therefore it was inevitable that the 
ecclesiastical interpretation of the ethics of Christianity should 
have been nothing other than a more or less euphemistically dis¬ 
guised Thorah of Moses and an Oral Law of Pharisaism, often 
inferior to the work of the rabbis it assumed to replace. 

And thus the present situation has arisen. It may as well 
be put frankly. If the present ethical literature is any evidence 
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of the tendency ethical thought is taking, Christianity, if it 
is hereafter to have any share in the development of scientific 
ethics, must be restudied from the ethical point 
Conditions 0 f view, and it must be studied properly. To 

Real Christian together a number of texts, commands, and 

Ethios Can be ideals, and to insist, as almost all books on 
Discovered so-called Christian ethics do insist, upon an exter¬ 
nal authority, is simply to widen the breach between 
ethical thought and this alleged Christian thought. 

It is only when the New Testament teaching is approached 
in the spirit of the historian that we can obtain its essential 
ethical teaching, for this is expressed in the vocabulary and the 
thought-concepts of another age. These must be accounted 
for, and, so to speak, rendered achromatic. The problem 
involves the following considerations : 

1. There must be an accurate and sympathetic discovery of 
the particular currents of thought, both Jewish and Graeco- 
Roman, which controlled the expression of the' fundamental 
elements of Christian ethics. 

2. There must be a correspondingly keen recognition of that 
which actually constitutes the essence of the Christianity of the 
New Testament. 

3. In the presentation of the Christian ethics these two must 
be distinguished sharply, and whatever was the intellectual form 
into which Christianity was run must be distinguished from 
Christianity itself. Once thus distinguished, the form assumed 
by the New Testament teaching becomes the first historical 
phase of Christianity itself. Historical study must here be 
something more than the use of antiquarian illustrations. 


And here is a new opportunity for the biblical theologian. 
When once the proper distinctions are made, Christian ethics 
has little to learn and much to teach. If there is 
anything clear in the New Testament, it is that 
Jesus and the apostles regarded as the essential 
thing life, and not the words which describe life. 
And this life of the individual, itself determined by 
its relations with society and God, is the source of the ethical 
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imperative. One’s great duty is to live. We could wish our 
friends, the scientific ethicists, would understand this. Any 
man who thinks that Jesus or Paul was an ascetic, or who thinks 
that the chief obligation set by Christianity is the abusing of 
the flesh, or who thinks that the ethical imperative of the New 
Testament is to escape hell, does not know what the ethics 
of the New Testament is. Before he finally decides that 
Christianity should be reduced to a footnote, or even to an 
archaeological chapter, he would do well to understand the New 
Testament. At the present moment it is somewhat difficult to 
point to a satisfactory exposition of this ethics, but one of these 
days some expositor will make plain that Jesus and Paul have 
some clear word to say upon most ethical problems — heteron- 
omy and autonomy, the source of the ethical imperative, the 
ethical significance of the relations of the individual and society, 
the basis of moral distinctions, the highest good. It may be this 
teaching of Jesus and Paul will not be revolutionary ; it is certain 
that it will not be unqualifiedly Hegelian ; but it will be practi¬ 
cal, and, what is more, it will be that which in the future, as in 
the past, will determine the conduct of millions of men and 
women; nay, we even venture to believe, it will determine the 
conduct of the champions of scientific ethics themselves. 
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THE CITY OF HEROD. 


By Edgar J. Goodspeed, 

The University of Chicago. 

On a fine January morning of 1900 we gathered in the yard 
of the English School in Jerusalem for an excursion to the great 
cave at Khareitfin, which has so long been identified with the 
Cave of Adullam. There were five of us, besides Mr. Hornstein, 
of the English School, who had kindly offered to conduct us. 
Our horses were waiting saddled in the courtyard, and among 
them we made our selections. The two ladies in the party 
were already mounted on donkeys, and they with their muleteer 
led the way past the Tower of David and the Citadel that is now 
the Turkish Castle, out of the Jaffa Gate down by the Sultan’s 
Pool, and out on the fine Bethlehem road. Rather more than an 
hour’s pleasant riding, in the course of which we passed the 
so-called Tomb of Rachel, brought us to Bethlehem. We rode 
up its narrow, winding main street, always distinctively pic¬ 
turesque by reason of the peculiar dress of the Bethlehem women, 
and passed down the steep opposite side of the long narrow hill 
on which the city stands. After Bethlehem we had no carriage 
road, but the regulation network of rocky bridle paths. Two 
hours beyond Bethlehem we came to the well by Khareitfin, the 
ruin of the old monastery of St. Chariton rising close by on the 
heights overlooking a splendid gorge. These venerable monas¬ 
tic buildings, as Mr. Drake said of them twenty-five years ago, 
stand “perched on the brink of the precipice, clinging like 
swallows’ nests to the ledges and crevices.” We left the animals 
here near a cluster of black Bedouin tents, and proceeded 
by a difficult path along the side of the gorge to a shelf of 
rock with a spring—‘Ain-el-Natfif, the “Dripping Spring” — 
and there we lunched. A group of the simple people of the 
locality, old and young, gathered about us as we ate. We 
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ON THE BETHLEHEM ROAD—JERUSALEM FROM THE SOUTHWEST. 


beguiled the time with tossing morsels to Mr. Hornstein’s splen¬ 
did pointer, till one quiet old sheikh among the bystanders, by 
throwing an occasional pebble near us, timidly drew our atten¬ 
tion to a child with him, little Ibrahim, for whom he seemed to* 
covet what the dog was getting. It was not meet to take the 
children’s bread and cast it to the dogs, so the remains of our 
lunches went to the Arabs, little and big. 

Then we climbed up to the mouth of the great cave, the 
Arabs following us. For seven hundred years this cavern has 
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been identified with the Cave of Adullam in which David took 
refuge; but modern geographers, in view of statements in Josh. 
15: 35 and 12: 15, as well as in Eusebius, place the Cave of 
Adullam farther west. It is urged that this cave at Khareittln, 
which is called Magh&ret-el-M‘asa, is too far east for David's 
hold. 1 To this cavern St. Chariton, the founder of the monas- 



VIEW FROM THE ENTRANCE TO THE TRADITIONAL CAVE OF ADULLAM. 

tery whose ruins still command the gorge, is said to have with¬ 
drawn, and here he died in 410 A. D. Like so many other 
caverns in the desolate gorges of the Holy Land— e. g., in the 
Kedron and the Wady Kelt — these chambers have often been 
the haunts of hermits and religious recluses, and their inner¬ 
most recesses have at some long-past period been used for tombs. 

The mouth of the cave is reached by crawling under a ledge 

1 M. Clermont-Ganneau in 1873 suggested the cave at ‘Ayd el Mi£ (G. A. Smith 
■“‘Aid-el-Ma”) as the true Adullam, which Mr. Tyrwhitt Drake thought accorded well 
with the statement of Eusebius that it lay ten miles east of Eleutheropolis. 
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and jumping a crevice into the narrow opening. Such an entrance 
-one man could defend against an army. Four young Arabs 
accompanied us, and kept as close to us and our candles as we 
would permit them, during all the time we were threading the 
mazes of that labyrinth. They never go into the cave by 
themselves, being afraid of ghosts, and even in so considerable 



GORGE IN THE WILDERNESS NEAR THE TRADITIONAL CAVE OF ADULLAM. 

a company as ours they struggled and scuffled with each other 
for places near us as we filed singly through the narrowest pas¬ 
sages. We spent an hour and a half in the cave, and were not 
able in that time to reach its inmost recesses. First we crawled 
on our faces through three low and narrow openings in succes¬ 
sion. After these dank holes, in which one could hardly creep, 
much less stand, we mounted a steep and slippery ascent, hand¬ 
ing each other up, then making long jumps down again, until at 
length a long crawl, ending in a descent, steep and slippery, of 
fourteen feet, brought us into a large chamber. We were by 
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this time very warm and weary, the interior of the cave being 
about as bad, in point of warmth and closeness, as the interior 
of the Great Pyramid, only damp instead of dry. The closeness- 
of the inner recesses was increased by the odors incident to the 
age-long occupation of the cave by bats. We rested for a while 
in this chamber, and then worked our way back to the entrance,. 



ARTIFICIAL MOUND AT TOP OF FRANK MOUNTAIN. 


the Arabs scuffling and gibbering behind. It was a great relief 
to get out into the outer chamber, a great room sixty feet long,, 
with its lofty domelike ceiling forty feet from the floor, and to 
see through a round passage the light of day. 

Coming along from Bethlehem we had seen the striking coni¬ 
cal summit of the Frank Mountain away to our left, and had all 
wished we might have included it in the day’s ride. Now, as we 
mounted and left the cave and Khareitun behind, the possibility 
of turning aside on our homeward ride and climbing that alluring 
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summit was again discussed, and we all agreed to undertake it, 
.at the risk of getting into Jerusalem by starlight and very late 
for dinner. We had left Khareittin at half-past four. At about 
five we turned aside from the main road toward the historic moun¬ 
tain, the bold and unusual summit of which makes it a landmark 
for miles around. 

Frank Mountain—Jebel-el-Fureidis—has its name from a 
iifteenth-century tradition that here the crusaders long held out 
against the Moslems. It possesses its chief interest, however, as 
the city and burial place of Herod. 9 It was here that Herod 
had turned upon his Jewish assailants and put them to flight 
when he himself was fleeing to Idumea before the Parthian 
restorers of Antigonus, “and in the very place,” says Josephus, 3 
-“where he overcame the Jews, some time afterwards, when he 
became king, he built a most fine palace and a city round it, and 
called it Herodium. ,, 

This citadel [he says again 4 ] is about three score furlongs from Jerusa¬ 
lem. It is a place strong by nature, and fit for such a building. It is a sort 
•of a moderate hill, raised to a greater height by the hand of man, so that its 
circuit is like the shape of a woman’s breast. It has circular towers at inter¬ 
vals and a steep ascent up to it, composed of two hundred steps of polished 
•stone. Within it are royal and very costly apartments, constructed both for 
security and beauty. At the bottom of the hill there are habitations of such 
jl structure as are well worth seeing, both on other accounts and also on 
account of the water which is brought there from a great way off, and at vast 
•expense, for the place itself is destitute of water. The plain below is full of 
buildings and not inferior to any city in size, having the hill above it as a 
citadel . 5 

With Masada and Machaerus, Herodium remained in the 
possession of the brigands long after that countryside had sub¬ 
mitted to the Romans, and was finally taken by Lucilius Bassus. 6 
But its most somber associations are connected with the funeral 
of its founder. Herod died at Jericho, whither he had returned 

•Josephus, Antiquities, 17:8:3. 5 Ibid., 14:13:9 (Shilleto). 

*Ibid., 15:9:4 (Shilleto). In substituting “so that its circuit is like ” for Whis- 
ton’s “ till it was of,’* Shilleto has certainly not improved the translation. There are 
views of Frank Mountain for which Josephus’ comparison, in the sense in which 
Whiston understood it, is astonishingly apt. 

5 Cf Josephus, Jewish War, i,: 21:10. *Ibid., 4:9:9; 7:6:1 (Shilleto). 
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after taking the hot baths at Callirrhoe, 7 and from Jericho, by 
slow stages, moved the great procession which escorted his 
body to Herodium. Josephus tells us of the pomp and circum¬ 
stance with which the pride of Archelaus invested his father’s 
obsequies. Crowned and sceptered, the king lay on a bier of 
gold and precious stones. 

Round the bier were Herod’s sons, and a multitude of his kindred. [Some 
at least had survived his jealousy ! ] Next to them came his bodyguards, and 
the regiment of Thracians, also the Germans and Galati, all accoutred as if 
they were marching to war. And the rest of the army went in advance, 
armed, and following their captains and officers in order ; and after them five 
hundred of Herod's domestics and freedmen followed, bearing sweet spices. 
And the body was carried two hundred furlongs to Herodium, where Herod 
had given orders to be buried. 

It was sunset when the foremost of us reached the base of 
the three-hundred-foot cone in which Frank Mountain culmi¬ 
nates. We left our horses and donkeys at its foot, and hastened 
up its steep sides. The view in those last moments of a cloud¬ 
less day was well worth the effort it had cost. Eastward we 
looked toward the Dead Sea. The last lights of day were on 
the mountains of Moab, their fading rosy pink still a fine con¬ 
trast to the deep blue shadows rising below them. The gorges of 
the steep eastern hills opened dimly beyond the waters of the sea. 
To the north we could descry the Russian Tower on the Mount 
of Olives, and away to the westward the spires of Bethlehem. 
Tekoah was just out of sight beyond a range to the southwest, 
and to the south the gorge on the sides of which we had lunched 
seemed close at hand. 

The hilltop itself was not less interesting. Its striking shape 
is due to Herod’s workmen. It was the citadel of Herodium, 
and there are still remains of the masonry—a vaulted chamber, 
walls and heaps of stones, and a hollow in the level-looking 
summit, which is thus practically a great crater. Below, to the 
north, lies a rectangular pool of considerable size, and the side 
we climbed—the north — still has traces, it is said, of the two 
hundred marble steps which scaled it. The few intelligible 
architectural remains of this striking site have been described 

Tjewish War, 1:33: 5~9- 
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in the Quarterly Statement of the Palestine Exploration Fund 
(1874) by Mr. Tyrwhitt Drake, whose labors that season cost 
him his life. 8 Mr. Drake estimated the slope of the castle 
mound at 35 0 . He described the castle as circular, 11 with semi¬ 
circular towers to the northwest and south, and a larger circular 
one to the east-northeast.** The masonry seemed to him just 
such as the Herodian and Roman work at Caesarea and else¬ 
where. The pool, Birket-el-Hammam, anciently derived its 
water from ‘Ain-Urt&s. 

It was now dusk, and we were three hours distant from 
Jerusalem. We took a rough road for Bethlehem, which promised 
to be shorter than the better traveled one. But presently it lost 
itself in a plowed field, and we found ourselves at a standstill. For 
once Mr. Hornstein owned himself baffled, and he and the mule¬ 
teer set off on foot for B6t-Ta‘&mir, a wretched little hamlet 
through which we had passed, to pick up a guide to Bethlehem, 
the lights of which now began to come out faintly on the west¬ 
ern horizon, beyond a deep, rocky valley. We found ourselves 
sitting our horses on a hilltop, under the stars, the night wind 
cold upon our faces. For half an hour we studied the constella¬ 
tions, or exercised our modern Arabic upon each other, or 
cheered ourselves with snatches of songs of home. We were 
relieved to learn that two of our party still had some bread and 
meat in their saddlebags; we all had matches, and we remem¬ 
bered a commodious cave by the road just the other side of B6t 
Ta‘&mir, and hospitable B6t-Ta‘ftmir just this side of the cave, 
and were comforted. But we were not to experience Moslem 
hospitality that night, for presently the men came back with a 
guide, who set us on our way. We reached Bethlehem in some¬ 
thing over an hour. Two hours later we were in Jerusalem. 

8 Mr. Drake visited Herodium in the autumn of 1873. He died at Jerusalem on* 
June 23 of the following year, at the age of twenty-eight. 
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THE PROPHET’S USE OF CONTRAST. 


By Professor Edward B. Pollard, 

Columbian University, Washington, D. C. 

There are few more interesting studies connected with the 
fruitful field of Hebrew prophecy than that of seeking to follow 
the operation of the prophet’s own mind as he grapples with the 
living problems of his people and seeks to solve those problems 
in the light of eternal truth. 

The prophet’s method of presenting his message, the mold 
into which it was thrown, was usually dictated by conditions that 
surrounded him. For this reason the use of comparison and of 
contrast was among the most common methods of presenting 
truth. Reference is not here made to the use of simile and 
other figures of speech; these we expect, of course, to find in 
the utterances of great teachers. But the doctrines themselves 
are often influenced by, if not actually formed in the matrix of, 
some historical condition, by which the prophet was enabled to 
see a divine truth, and to make others see it, through compari¬ 
son or through contrast with human life about him. 

Examples of the method of teaching by contrast might be 
selected almost at random. A few of the more prominent cases 
will suffice to show the quality and power of this method, and 
the large place it holds in the prophetic teaching. 

The herdman-prophet Amos, breaking in from the south and 
beholding the religion of Jehovah dragged in the filth and 
debauchery of Baal, and the purity of the theocracy prostrate 
at Bethel, lifts his voice with this lamentation : 

The virgin daughter of Israel is fallen, 

She lieth forsaken upon her land, 

There is none to raise her up. (5 : 2.) 

But, at length, out from the gloom and darkness of the actual 
there bursts forth the light and hope of the ideal, in this con¬ 
trasted picture: 
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In that day 

I will raise up the tabernaole of David that is fallen, 

And will close up the breaches thereof, 

And will raise up her ruins. 

And will build it, as in days of old. 

While the prophecy of Hosea takes shape under the influence 
of a direct comparison between his own love, even for his way¬ 
ward, faithless wife, and Jehovah's mercy and love for apostate 
Israel, yet the use of contrast is frequent. For, instead of the 
present Lo-ruhama , 41 No-mercy," there would come mercy upon 
the land; instead of being Lo-ammi , 44 Not-my-people," Israel 
would at length return and be the people of the living God 
(2:23). The valley of troubling would be at last a door of hope 
(2 : 15); and the people, now enslaving and debasing themselves 
with the sensual, orgiastic worship of Canaanitish Baal, should 
no longer dall God Baali , 44 my master," but Ishi % 44 my hus¬ 
band ; " not enslaved by passion, but protected by a friend and 
helper. 

Isaiah, the versatile, often makes use of the method of con¬ 
trast. At a period when the people had been long trembling, 
undecided between alliance with Egypt and friendship with 
Assyria; when the foreign policy of the state had been most 
weak, vacillating, and ineffective ; when the prophet himself 
was powerless to bring about courageous and independent action, 
for the rulers were 44 women;" when Israel's need above all 
things was true, manly courage, a king with a strong hand and a 
firm hold upon righteousness and truth — the prophet, apparently 
despairing of the present, looks forward to the future, when 44 a 
King shall reign in righteousness, and princes shall rule in 
judgment. And a man shall be as a hiding place from the wind, 
and a covert from the tempest; as rivers of water in a dry place, 
as the shadow of a rock in a weary land " (32: 1, 2). 

So also in the following chapter (chap. 33) we have con¬ 
trasted pictures, graphically drawn, between the present condition 
of Assyria's power and Israel's distress, and Israel's glory with 
Assyria's disgrace hereafter. Especially graphic is the contrast 
drawn between the straits into which invasion has thrown Israel, 
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when “the land mourneth and languisheth, Lebanon is ashamed 
and withereth away; Sharon is like a desert, Bashan and Carmel 
shake off their leaves " (vs. 9), and the glory that shall come 
when Jehovah arises in his might (vs. 10). Then “thine eyes 
shall see the King in his beauty; they shall behold a land of 
1 far distances ’ [Heb.] *' (vs. 18). Immediately there follows a 
suggested contrast between Zion, on the one .hand, with its 
insignificant brook hard by, and, on the other, Nineveh, Assyria's 
capital, with her broad streams, her many active oars and out¬ 
spreading sails, proud in her commercial strength and glory. But 
the tables are suddenly turned, for Zion is shielded, not by navies, 
but by Jehovah's presence: 

Jehovah will be with us in majesty, 

In the place of broad rivers and streams, 

Wherein shall go no galley with oars, 

Nor gallant ship shall pass thereby; 

For Jehovah is our judge, 

Jehovah is our lawgiver, 

Jehovah is our king, 

He will save us. 

Then, turning again to Nineveh, the prophet vividly sees the 
vain efforts of her sailors to save from impending over¬ 
throw : 

Thy tacklings are loosed ! 

They could not strengthen the foot of their mast! 

They could not spread the sail! 

Then was the prey of a great spoil divided — 

Even the lame took the prey! 

Among the most common characteristics of the messianic 
age, as pictured by the prophets, were fertile fields, garners full 
of grain, and all nature blooming as the rose. For the prophet 
saw in droughts, blasting, and mildew divine chastisement for 
sin. It is but a step to the position that, when iniquity shall 
have been purged away, riches and plenty shall fill the land, and 
characterize the new order of righteousness and truth. So, for 
example, we find it in the book of Joel—the occasion of which 
was the visitation of a long series of calamities upon the land — 
when (1:10 f.) : 
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The field is wasted, 

The land moumeth; 

For the corn is wasted, 

The new wine is dried up, 

The oil languisheth. 

Yea, the beasts of the field pant to thee, 

For the water brooks are dried up, 

The fire hath devoured the folds of the wilderness. 

But when the messianic age comes, 

The mountains shall drop, down sweet wine, 

And the hills shall flow with milk, 

All the brooks of Judah shall flow with waters; 

And a fountain shall come forth of the house of the Lord, 

And shall water the valley of acacias. (3 :18.) 

How far a tradition of a “golden age” has sometimes influ¬ 
enced the prophet's form of expression may be a matter of 
uncertainty. At least this seems true that, as against a golden 
age long past, the prophet posits a golden age to come. As 
against the disordered state of nature and of social life, he affirms 
a coming day of universal harmony, plenty, and overflowing pros¬ 
perity. War shall be no more, and all nature, including man, 
shall enjoy complete peace, with none to hurt or destroy—a 
marked contrast with a day of strife, devastation, and bloody 
prey. These being but the results of sin and the marks of divine 
chastisement, when righteousness prevails they shall forever 
pass away. Then the Assyrian, the rod of Jehovah’s wrath, 
shall at length be broken, and the rod from the stock of Jesse 
shall be for an ensign of peace ( cf\ Isa., chap. 11). Through this 
sway of righteousness, lion and lamb, leopard and kid, child and 
poisonous asp, shall dwell in perfect peace, and they shall no 
longer “hurt nor destroy in all my holy mountain.” 

The prophet, beholding Israel snatched from her land and 
carried away into exile, Jehovah’s favor lost, sees, as con¬ 
trasted with this sad, unnatural separation, the day yet coming 
when 

Thoushalt no more be termed “Forsaken/* 

Neither thy land any more be termed “ Desolate,” 

But thou shalt be called “ My-delight-is-in-her,” 

And thy land “ Married.” (Isa. 62 : 4.) 
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Then also, after exile was over, when the people were weep¬ 
ing that their resources were so small, their efforts so feeble, 
their temple so mean as compared with the ancient edifice of 
Solomon (Ezra 3:12), the far-seeing, practical old prophet 
Haggai comes forward to say: “ Who is there left among you 
that saw this house in its former glory ? And how do ye see it 
now? Is it not in your eyes as nothing ? . . . . Yet, once—it 
is a little while, and I will shake the earth and the heavens, and 
the sea and the dry land; and I will shake all nations, and the 
desirable things of all nations shall come, and I will fill this 
house with glory, saith the Lord of hosts. Silver is mine, and 
gold is mine, saith the Lord of hosts. The latter glory of this 
house shall be greater than the former, saith the Lord of hosts: 
and in this place will I give peace” (Hag. 2: 1-9). 

Nor is it to be wondered at that in the trying times of bitter 
persecution which characterized the sway of Antiochus Epiph- 
anes (176-164 B. C.) in Palestine, and the two centuries of 
political, social, and religious chaos which followed, there should 
have arisen that prolific growth of apocalyptic literature—a lit¬ 
erature that could spring into life only by the wedding of dis¬ 
order and suffering with an unconquerable idealism and hope. 

Indeed, here we find the true explanation of the prevalence 
of contrast in prophetic teaching. The prophet's problem was 
continually a problem in adjustment . By close observation of 
human life and conditions, he saw clearly and felt deeply the 
wants of his people. As a man of his times, he was a thorough¬ 
going realist. As a man of God, he was an uncompromising 
idealist. His whole life was an effort at adjustment—first of 
the actual to the ideal in his own mind; and then to bring the 
actual up to the ideal in the life of his people. 

He not only saw the actual and the ideal, but the actual in 
the bright light of the ideal. Sharp-cut contrast was inevitable. 
11 Look on this picture and then on that.” Never once doubt¬ 
ing the power and goodness of God, the prophet knew that 
wickedness and its fruits could not abide forever, but that 
righteousness is imperishable. Hence the evils of the present 
must at length yield to future glories. 
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THE STRATEGY OF JESUS. 


By Dean A. Walker, Ph.D., 
Auburndale, Mass. 


Strategy, in its best sense, is the art of the general. To be 
successful, a general must know his own powers and have con¬ 
fidence in himself. Otherwise he cannot inspire confidence in 
his men. The bravest soldier feels his courage weakened when 
he suspects the strategic incompetence of his superior officer. 
Secondly, he must know his men and know how to call out their 
loyalty. Thirdly, he must hold himself under control and sub¬ 
ordinate his personal impulses to the interests of the cause he 
fights for. And, finally, he must understand his enemy and be 
able, by seizing the advantages of time and place, to dictate to 
him when and where the decisive battles shall be fought. 

Jesus has been called captain, prince, and king—titles more 
or less closely associated with military life. But he has sel¬ 
dom been given the title that specifically recognizes ability to 
plan a campaign. Yet his generalship was of the most master¬ 
ful kind, and his life was the carrying out of a plan to which his 
every movement was adjusted with the express purpose of fight¬ 
ing its final and decisive battle on his own ground and at his 
own time. When some alternative course of action lay before 
him that would have precipitated the crisis, he turned aside with 
the words: “ My time is not yet come." 

Jesus knew himself and had confidence in his plan of action. 
It is said that, when Abraham Lincoln formed his first cabinet, 
William H. Seward, as secretary of state and by virtue of his 
superior culture and longer political experience, confidently 
expected to dictate the policy of the government. But he was 
not long in finding that Lincoln was master in his own house. 
In like manner, Jesus would allow no man to dominate him, and 
when Peter, perhaps the older man of the two, ventured to sug¬ 
gest that Jesus was mistaken, and to propose a different way for 
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him to reach his end, the quick reply, “Get thee behind me, 
Satan! ” settled it once for all that he would allow no one to dic¬ 
tate his policy for him. 

Jesus knew how to bind his disciples to himself. When at 
Capernaum multitudes of his half-hearted followers were leav¬ 
ing him, he turned to the Twelve and said, “Will you also go 
away ? ” with an emphasis on the personal pronoun that made 
them feel at once that they were more to him than the common 
crowd. It was like Caesar's appeal to the Tenth Legion. It 
challenged their loyalty, and brought out Peter’s grand declara¬ 
tion of faith that strengthened the faith of the others and com¬ 
mitted him to a position from which there was no retreat. 

Again, the able general must know how to strengthen the 
confidence of his men after an apparent defeat. The Pharisees 
had demanded of Jesus that he should attest his mission by a 
sign from heaven, and he had refused. His disciples doubtless 
knew the Jewish traditions of the Bath Kol, the daughter of 
the voice, according to which certain of their most pious and 
learned rabbis, when hard pressed by their opponents in argu¬ 
ment, had appealed to the judgment of heaven and had been 
indorsed by a mysterious voice or echo sounding from the sky. 
His disciples might interpret his refusal of the test as an 
acknowledgment of defeat, and the Pharisees would certainly do 
their best to have the people see it in that light. But Jesus 
never submitted his cause to trial by ordeal. He let the matter 
pass for the moment with only an answer to the Pharisees. But 
in the quiet of the sail across the lake, taking for his text the 
disciples’ discussion about bread, he discoursed to them on the 
danger of the pharisaic influence, and pointed out that he who 
had so miraculously multiplied the loaves and fishes on two 
previous occasions as an act of mercy needed no sign from 
heaven to attest his divine mission. The leaven of the Pharisees 
doubtless continued its pernicious work among the masses, but 
the disciples were saved. 

It is a dangerous thing in war to yield ground in the face of the 
enemy in order to effect a new alignment, lest the enemy and one’s 
own soldiers mistake the movement for a retreat and the former 
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be encouraged, while the latter become demoralized. Jesus had 
completed a preaching tour in Perea, and the time had come to 
return to Jerusalem. The Pharisees said to him, “Get thee 
hence, for Herod will kill thee! ”—a threat without foundation, as 
appears from other passages concerning Herod’s attitude toward 
Jesus. We cannot believe the Pharisees intended it as a friendly 
warning. They may have wished merely to hurry him out of 
their immediate neighborhood, where he was undermining their 
local influence with the common people. They may have wished 
to get him the sooner to Jerusalem, where the Sadducees could 
more readily cooperate for his destruction. Possibly it was a 
mere ruse in the hope of frightening Jesus and so making him 
ridiculous in the eyes of the people. But, more probably, they 
knew he was going to Jerusalem and wished to have his going 
appear as if due to their warning, so that they could hold up 
before the people as a coward him whom the people a little 
while before had wanted to make king in Herod’s stead. Jesus 
would not allow any such interpretation to be put upon his move¬ 
ments. He was indeed going to Jerusalem; but it was not 
through fear of Herod. To make them certain of that, he bids 
them carry a message for him to the king, calling him plainly a 
“fox,” the embodiment of timidity and cunning—the only occa¬ 
sion on which Jesus is known to have used an opprobrious epithet 
in personal reference to an individual — and defying him, as it 
were, to hasten by a day his deliberate progress. Moreover, 
the place to which he is going is Jerusalem, where all the proph¬ 
ets before him have perished. Why should he fear the lesser 
terrors of the king of Perea? His answer to the Pharisees left no 
room for suspicion in the minds of disciples or Herod or the 
multitude that he was afraid of any man, or that in leaving 
Herod’s territory he was beating a retreat. 

Yet Jesus did withdraw at times in the presence of danger. 
Was this good generalship ? Certainly. For the Fabian policy 
successfully carried out is one of the most difficult and master¬ 
ful forms of strategy. How often he had provocation to meet 
force with force! How many a man in his position, surrounded 
by his disciples and fellow-provincials, and seeing his enemies 
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gathering stones to stone him, would have lost his self-control 
and yielded to the muscular impulse of the moment to strike 
down his nearest assailant! The younger Cyrus, after months of 
preparation and the long march up to Cunaxa, at sight of his 
hated brother Artaxerxes in the opposing ranks, forgot his 
responsibility of leadership, and, in a momentary passion for 
revenge or glory, rushed on to single combat, lost his life and 
with it his hope of a kingdom, and left his army without a leader 
and without a cause. Jesus never lost his self-control nor sacri¬ 
ficed his cause to a momentary impulse. He could bide his time. 

We have already noted Jesus’ expression, “ My time is not 
yet come.” It indicates that he had a plan for his life, and 
to that plan all his movements must conform. He chose before¬ 
hand the time and place where the decisive conflict should be 
fought, and he would not allow friend or foe to hurry him on to 
a premature engagement. It was to be fought at Jerusalem, 
where, speaking generally, all the great martyr prophets had 
sealed their testimony with their blood. It should be at the 
Passover season, when the greatest numbers would be present to 
witness it. He must not die in obscurity, or by accident, or by 
the unthinking violence of a mob, for his death would then be 
of little more significance than that of any other man. But 
at the proper time he would voluntarily surrender himself, so 
that he could say of his life : “ No man taketh it from me, but 
I lay it down of myself.” At the same time, that his crucifix¬ 
ion might be the supreme manifestation of Jewish hatred, it must 
come by official decree of the Sanhedrin acting with malice 
aforethought, and that the act might also express the world’s 
sin of indifference to righteousness, there must take part in it, 
along with the Jewish ecclesiastical authorities, the representa¬ 
tives of Rome, the embodiment of the world’s materialism. All 
this was in Jesus’ plan of campaign, and no military leader ever 
accomplished his purposes more completely. When the hour 
for which he had waited was come and gone, he could say of his 
plan, as a whole and in every detail: “ It is finished.” 
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By Rev. Camden M. Cobern, D.D., Ph.D., 

St. James M. E. Church, Chicago. 

Men were once so irreverent as to declare that God could 
make a revelation according to one method only. It must be 
an infallible revelation, infallibly received, recorded, preserved,, 
transmitted, copied, translated, and interpreted. No one 
believes that now. We now see that, if a really true revelation 
ever came from God, we may be perfectly confident that the 
method employed by divine Providence to record and preserve 
it must be the right method, however different from our precon¬ 
ceived notions. It is equally self-evident that, if this book does 
contain a true revelation from God, it can never cease to be 
religiously authoritative. God can be trusted to take care of 
his own Word. It is said that, when Alexander was besieging 
Tyre, the people became so frightened lest the god of the city 
should desert it in its hour of need that they chained the idol 
to the temple altar. We do not need to attempt to chain the 
Bible to the old landmarks, nor Jehovah to the old theology. 
God will never let any theology be destroyed that is worth 
saving. Men of faith are men of fearlessness. When it was 
once proposed in parliament to prohibit Strauss* books in 
Prussia, it was the great orthodox theologian, Neander, who 
withstood the proposal. Similarly Dr. Martin Kahler, of Halle,, 
in his Unser Streit um die Bibel (1895), cr ‘ es out that suppression 
of investigation and suppression of public information is not the 
proper remedy for wrong thinking and wrong writing. Scien¬ 
tific refutation is the only effectual remedy. The more we 
honor the Bible, says he, the more willing we will be to have it 
criticised by learned men and the exact truth discovered. 

This is God's lamp, and no man can ever put out any light 
which God has kindled. It is the light that is inspired, not the 
mere words by means of which this light is thrown on the path. 
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The words are human, but the words are only the lantern—the 
truth which they express is the light, and that is divine. 
No one thinks of the Pentateuch as the Mohammedan thinks of 
the Koran, believing it to have been handed down directly by the 
hand of God from heaven. 1 The Bible, even according to the 
most orthodox and conservative view, is not a charm, the 
words and letters of which possess some mysterious power. The 
Mohammedans still hang texts of the Koran about the necks of 
their children and donkeys to protect them from accident. At 
a late International Congress of Orientalists at Paris a multi¬ 
tude of Syriac charms were displayed, the efficacy of which 
(just as in ancient Assyria and Egypt) depended upon the use 
of supposedly sacred names, which were mostly mere gibberish 
to those who used them, but which they supposed had some 
supernatural power, if the right words could only be put in the 
right order. Orthodox Christianity has no belief analogous to 
that concerning the Bible. 

What, then, is the Bible according to the orthodox view ? 
The apostle Paul called the Bible which he possessed “holy 
scriptures, 0 “sacred writings. 0 Now, what is this sacred, holy 
element which makes the Bible what it is, without which it 
would not be the Bible to us ? Is it any particular type, or 
paper, or binding, or verbal phraseology ? No. And it is 
scarcely less ignorant for one to imagine that the binding and 
the pictures are a part of the Bible than to suppose that the 
titles of the books, or the headings of the chapters, or the 
•chronology printed at the side of the pages, or the English 
translation or any other translation, or any particular letters or 
words (whether Greek or Hebrew or Aramaic), are the Bible, 
the sacred thing whidh Jesus and the apostles called the “oracles 
of God.” It is not the particular words, but the thought , which 
is the sacred thing, the Christian’s Bible. The way in which 
Jesus quoted the Old Testament ought to have taught us that 
long ago. If the thought be properly given, we are reading the 
holy oracles, whether they are written in the Revised Version 
or the King James Version, in Hebrew or Hindustani. The 

1 Cf Biblical World, September, 1894, p. 208. 
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constitution of the United States remains authoritative in what¬ 
ever language it is read. The Magna Charta of England is 
written in Latin, and the original copy is hidden away in the 
Museum; but any English farmer who can get a facsimile of it, 
or a correct translation or paraphrase of it, can say: “This is 
our Magna Charta; this is the basis of our liberties.” It is just 
so with the Bible. It is not necessary to have the original 
manuscripts, but he who has a true copy, translation, or para¬ 
phrase possesses man’s great charter of spiritual liberty. 

The important question is not whether the orthography and 
grammar of our present text are infallibly inerrant, or whether 
it was originally written in perfect Greek or Hebrew by men so 
inspired that they could not spell a word wrong, nor make a 
slip of the pen in putting down a number, nor any mistake of 
interpretation or judgment in the use of ancient records. The 
question which concerns thinking people is whether the substan¬ 
tial contents — the thought and argument — are trustworthy or 
not. Those err, not knowing what the Bible is, who suppose 
that, unless inerrant penmanship and grammar, and infallible 
archaeology, history, and arithmetic, and an absolutely perfect 
memory, were guaranteed to the holy men who wrote these 
records, we have lost our Bible! The Bible does not claim that. 
Intelligent orthodoxy does not claim it. What we do claim is 
that the agents through whom this revelation was given were 
honest and intelligent, and therefore that the record of events 
is true and reliable. 

So far as the preservation of the text is concerned, no ancient 
classic can compare with it. Dr. Kenyon 2 says: “ It cannot be 
too strongly asserted that in substance the text of the Bible 
is certain.” The number of manuscripts is so great and the quo¬ 
tations are so many that it is practically certain, according to this 
expert, that “ the true reading of every doubtful passage is pre¬ 
served in some one or the other of these ancient authorities. 
This can be said of no other ancient book in the world.” So 
far as variations in the text are concerned, it has been well said 
*hat the most inaccurate text ever written leaves every great 

* The Bible and the Ancient Manuscripts (1895). 
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doctrine and fact of Christendom untouched; while Professor 
Konig, one of the greatest text critics in the world, who gives 
130 pages in his Einleitung (1893) to the discussion of how 
these variations arose, concludes that very few, if any, of them 
arose from any desire to change the text, which remains sub¬ 
stantially as written, with the exception of accidental changes 
due to copyists, which could not have been avoided without a 
constant miracle. 

Nor would the Bible— the sacred revelation of God’s will to 
man — be in any way injured if it were proved that certain inci¬ 
dental scientific or historical references in the original manu¬ 
scripts were not absolutely inerrant. Guizot, in his History of 
France , mentions that the Phoenicians began about 1100 B. C. to 
trade in Gaul, and that Euxenes, the Greek trader, landed there 
600 B. C., and that the word “German” means “ man of war.” 
Now, if we can trace back the Phoenician trade to 1600 B. C. f as 
I think we can, or prove that Euxenes came to Gaul in 599 B. C., 
and that the word “German” originally meant “ neighbor,” not 
“ man of war,” to how great an extent ought such trifling inaccura¬ 
cies to affect Guizot’s trustworthiness as a historian of France ? 
So little that no critic has ever thought them worth mentioning. 
However careful and honest a historian may be, he must be 
expected to make some mistakes, unless he is omniscient. Critics 
have not destroyed the Bible when they have only proved the 
humanity of the writers of the Bible, and that inspiration did 
not protect them from all human infirmity. Whether inspira¬ 
tion did thus protect them, even in trifles, must be determined 
by the evidence alone. The value of this book as a true history 
and a true revelation does not depend upon the decision of that 
question. 

Some people seem to think that, if it cannot be proved that 
every line of the Pentateuch came from the pen of Moses and 
every psalm from the pen of David, then the Bible is destroyed. 
That is not orthodoxy; it is religious hysteria. Our grandfathers 
knew that there were passages in the Pentateuch which Moses 
did not write. They knew that he did not write the account of 
his own death and burial, and they knew, too, that, if the Jewish 
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law-book had the same history as every other law-book, it was 
to be expected that to the old Mosaic legislation there would be 
added the new laws of a later period. The original legislator 
would naturally impress his name upon the whole body of laws. 
Blackstone's and Kent's Commentaries , and Story's Equity Juris¬ 
prudence , must always go by these great names, though much 
new matter has already been added to them. I think anyone 
acquainted with the facts would be struck with the application 
to the Hebrew law-book of the preface by Dr. Bigelow to the 
thirteenth edition of Story's great work mentioned above. He 
says: 41 In later editions a practice had grown up of making 
changes in the original text and notes in one way or another, 
generally by bracketed interpolations .... [but] in process of 
time the brackets had sometimes moved into wrong places or 
dropped out altogether, and the result was that the work of the 
author could not always be distinguished from that of his 

editor.In the present edition the original text and notes 

reappear intact, save the correction of some misprints." 

Now, that exactly represents the attitude of modern critical 
scholars toward the Mosaic law-book. The surer one is that 
the basis and fundamental contents and spirit of those laws 
came directly from Moses himself, the more heartily ought one 
to encourage this work. 

Just so with that marvelous Hebrew hymn-book of the 
temple which we possess. The Jews never supposed that every 
psalm came from David. Indeed, a number of different authors 
are mentioned in the headings of these psalms; and by a study 
of the vocabulary—some psalms showing a much later vocabu¬ 
lary than others—and the religious sentiment of the hymn, and 
its reference to the temple sacrifices or to the temple as 
destroyed, the approximate date, the circumstances under which 
it was written, and sometimes the probable authorship may be 
•determined. This is precisely the same kind of work attempted 
recently with several denominational hymn-books, in the earlier 
editions of which the names of the authors were not always 
given, and, when added by later editors, not always given cor¬ 
rectly ; while in many instances there had been mutilations of 
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the text of even the best-known hymns. Such work does not 
destroy the religious value of the book, but increases it. 

So that, after we have worked down to the correct text by the 
careful processes of textual criticism, even then we have not 
always reached the meaning—the sacred revelation—which the 
words were intended to convey. Sometimes the authorship of 
the passage may help to determine its meaning, but it is always 
important to know the age to which it belongs, its position in 
the religious development of the nation, the circumstances sur¬ 
rounding its composition, and whether the passage is prose or 
poetry, literal or figurative. The same words differ vitally in 
meaning in different forms of literature. A word or phrase 
which in a philosophic treatise or scientific essay means one 
thing may mean something quite different in an ordinary nar¬ 
rative or in a poem. The same phrase or figure of speech may 
take on an entirely new meaning in a different age, a different 
locality, and different surroundings. Therefore the inspired 
thought (the real Bible) can never be fully discovered without 
the aid of literary and historical criticism, i. e. t higher criticism. 
In the language of the street, the term “higher criticism ” stands 
for any foolish and skeptical theory concerning the Bible; but 
that is merely the ordinary inaccuracy of street phraseology. The 
higher critical tests are simply finer tests than those which can 
be used in textual criticism, and Principal Cave, Professors 
Robertson and Kilpatrick, Drs. Green, Bissel, and Andrew 
Harper, Professors Delitzsch, Strack, and Orelli,have all reached 
their results professedly by the use of these higher critical 
methods. 

It has been the application of these higher tests of literature 
and history which has made the Bible so entrancingly interest¬ 
ing in our time. This is a national literature ; not a book, but a 
library; not a specimen of God's style, but the production of 
many authors widely divergent from each other in style as in 
knowledge. Here are fragments from royal pens, and long sec¬ 
tions from the pens of the shepherd and swineherd. Here is a. 
passage which claims to have been written by an Egyptian gen¬ 
eral, and another by a courtier of the Persian king Artaxerxes, 
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and another by a Greek scholar, and still another by a petty 
Roman official, and yet others by a tentmaker or some unlearned 
fishermen of Syria. Some of these chapters contain history so 
ancient that no other record in the world made mention of it 
until in our times the inscriptions on the banks of the Nile and 
the Euphrates have been placed by its side; while other chap¬ 
ters were written by contemporaries of Virgil and Horace and 
Tacitus, and contain notices of men who are mentioned again 
and again in the Greek and Roman classics. Here are chapters 
that were written in the center of Asia, and others on the coasts 
of Africa, and others from the capital of Europe. Here are frag¬ 
ments of songs which antedate by centuries the songs of Homer, 
and others of the days of iEschylus and Sappho and Sophocles, 
and others still which were written after Greek and Roman poetry 
of the best type had perished. Each one of these Bible authors 
has marked peculiarities of style, favorite words, phrases, symbols, 
and metaphors. Amos and Isaiah, Ezekiel and the Psalmist, 
Luke, John, and Paul, each writes in a style which is all his own. 
It is now seen, as never before, that we cannot talk of the 
Hebrew of the Old Testament or the Greek of the New Testa¬ 
ment as if they were all of a piece; but one writer used Pales¬ 
tinian Hebrew, and another Babylonian Hebrew, and another 
Aramaic, i. e. t vulgar Hebrew or Hebraized Canaanitish ; one New 
Testament writer uses excellent Greek, and another Hebraistic 
Greek, and they all are more or less influenced by the colloquial 
language of the district in which they live. 

They also use their materials differently. Some of the New 
Testament authors never quote any authority except some for¬ 
mer prophet or apostle, but Luke in his life of Christ used all 
former writings on the subject which he could get hold of, and 
the Hebrew scribes who wrote the Pentateuch, the Chronicles, 
and the Kings used varicfus old books now lost. 3 This proves 
that at least some of the Bible writers did use documentary 
materials in composing their works. Recent discoveries have 
shown that this use of earlier documents emphasizes, in some 
cases, instead of obliterates, their inspiration. We have now 

3 Numb. 21 :14 ; I Kings 11:41; I Chron. 29 :2 ; 29 :2I ; 2 Chron. 12:13; etc. 
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in our hands the literature of several of the other nations 
which lived nearest to the Hebrews, and in which they discuss 
the same subjects of which the Bible treats—the creation of the 
world and man, the nature of sin, the will of God, the duty of 
man, the future world. The difference between these accounts 
and the Bible account is more striking than their similarity. 
God has breathed upon these Hebrew writers. Their silence, 
£. g . 9 concerning the demons and monsters which, according to 
the contemporaneous Egyptian and Syrian texts, were univer¬ 
sally supposed to attack every man who left this world at death, 
is as strange and noble as their positive utterances concerning 
the merciful and gracious one. It is now seen that the earliest 
stories in Genesis were not literal histories, but visions of spir¬ 
itual truth expressed in the picture language which has always 
been so attractive to orientals. In such literature it becomes 
perfectly natural and beautiful to speak of a serpent talking or 
of God's voice walking in the garden. It must not be forgotten 
that these narratives were written by orientals, for orientals, in 
the usual oriental style. 

A study of the symbolism which was well understood and 
used in common intercourse, not only by the Hebrews, but by 
the nations surrounding them, has thrown much new light upon 
many Bible passages, as, e. g., when (as I think I have recently 
proved) the symbolic creatures which Ezekiel saw upholding 
God's chariot are shown by the new discoveries to have been 
closely related to the Babylonian pantheon. What a lesson for 
the captives at the Kebar when Anu and Nergal, with all their 
subordinates, are pictured as the obedient servants of Jehovah, 
the Lord of all! 

Who these many writers were that wrote the Old Testament 
we do not know, nor do we know the exact date at which all 
of the books were written; but one thing we may be sure of— 
these documents were not written by dishonest men who have 
wilfully misrepresented the facts ; and if they saw what they 
say they saw, and heard what they say they heard, the truth both 
of prophecy and of Christianity is established. Jesus is the vindi¬ 
cation of Old Testament prophecy. If Jesus is a fact, then the 
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Bible is true, and Christianity is true even if there were more 
holy men of old who spake and wrote as they were moved by 
the Holy Ghost than we have formerly known. This is God’s 
lamp, whoever made the pieces of which it is composed, and 
whenever they were made. Whether these pieces were put 
together earlier or later than we have been accustomed to sup¬ 
pose, the combination was divinely ordered, as is seen by the 
light it gives. This is the one book that is a lamp to the feet 
and a light to the path. That is what the Bible is for, and no 
scholar today denies that it is that. 
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THE MISAPPLICATION OF KINDERGARTEN METHODS 
TO THE SUNDAY SCHOOL. 


By Frederica Beard, 
Oak Park, Ill. 


The advocacy of pedagogical principles as the foundation of 
Sunday-school work by an increasing number of earnest stu¬ 
dents has been misinterpreted by many Sunday-school teachers 
to mean the adaptation of the Sunday school to the plans and 
methods of the weekday school. As a consequence, confusion 
and work unworthy of the name of the Bible school have arisen, 
and with them an unfortunate prejudice against a true educa¬ 
tional movement in the Sunday school. Such misconceptions as 
are signified by the following illustration need to be overcome: 
14 Better to have the inefficient teacher whose teaching touches 
the heart of the child, than the trained worker whose intellectual 
teaching has no spiritual influence/’ In response to this remark, 
made at a gathering of teachers, two questions arose: Would 
the teacher who touches the heart of the child in an effective 
way be “inefficient”? Would the trained Sunday-school teacher 
hold anything of greater import than the training of the spiritual 
life ? That would be preeminently the work to which he would 
be trained. Emphasis may well be given to the words of Rev. 
James A. Blaisdell:* 44 The agitation for better methods is 
fundamentally an agitation for a method which shall lay more 
vital hold upon the soul.” 

The misinterpretation referred to above is largely due to a 
lack of discrimination between principles and methods. Said 
Professor John Dewey, in a kindergarten cohference, some time 
ago: 44 If these principles are true for the kindergarten, they 
are true for the university; if not true for the university, they 
are fictitious for the kindergarten.” In the present connection 

'In the Congregationalist , May 18, 1901. 
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we may logically add: If certain principles are true for the 
kindergarten, they are true for the Sunday school ; if not true 
for the Sunday school, they are fictitious for the kindergarten. 
That which is accepted as fundamentally true cannot be limited 
to one place or work. 

The education of the home, the school, and the Sunday 
school needs to be grounded on the same basis, for the develop¬ 
ment of strong, harmonious character. Dwarfed, twisted, and 
unbalanced natures are often the result of contradictory planes 
of action in the training of child life. 

But the full appreciation of the pedagogical principles of 
today leads of necessity to a difference in method in the several 
places, for by this we see that conditions determine the ways in 
which a principle shall be applied. 

Arguing in favor of the same Bible lesson for children of all 
ages, especially for the sake of united home study, a leading 
Sunday-school worker once said: “You kindergartners uphold 
unity as the one essential principle.” Apparently there was no 
distinction made here between unity—a principle to be applied 
to the spirit of the whole, and touching the natural relationship 
of one part to another—and uniformity, a method which uses 
the one form for all parts of the whole! The one we always 
need, the other is the bane of all good work. 

It is this distinction that needs emphasis as we consider the 
influence of the kindergarten upon the primary Sunday school. 
The working principle and general method may be the same in 
both places; the particular method needs often to be different. 
For instance, growth by self-action, be it physical, mental, or 
spiritual, has become an accepted truth and a working principle; 
from this must naturally follow the general method of giving 
something to do—some means for the expression of impressions. 
Play with blocks as one means of expression has become a 
particular method in the kindergarten; must we adopt this 
special method in the primary Sunday school ? We think not. 
The conditions, or the necessary environment, must be con¬ 
sidered in selecting what to use and what not to use. The 
amount of time, the character of the place, and the special day 
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will all affect the question. As to time, there is one hour (in 
single cases three hours), as compared with fifteen hours per 
week. The same means for the development of truth cannot, 
therefore, be successfully used, for lack of time forbids it. As 
regards place and day, should not there be rightly cultivated in 
little children a reverential distinction between the Sunday and 
the weekday kindergarten? If so, the Sunday child-garden in 
harmony with educational principles is possible without the use 
of the kindergarten materials. For this, what do we need to 
do first ? To make sure that the subject-matter to be given is 
within the experience of the child with whom we have to do. 
The kindergarten has taught the Sunday school to go from the 
known to the unknown, but with a shallow appreciation of this 
truth the method employed has been to have a familiar intro¬ 
duction or an incidental connection well known to the child, and 
to pass from that to what is entirely beyond his experience. As 
if the “point of contact” is like a hitching-post on which any 
good thing may be fastened so long as the post is familiar! If 
we find and let thfe child see spiritual truth out of his everyday 
experiences, using the Bible pictures of human life in relation 
to this, our method will accord more nearly with the principle 
tried and proved. 

The kindergarten has said to the Sunday school: Let little 
children see spiritual truth in the concrete, not the abstract, 
form — they deal with things more than words. Yet this does 
not mean that all truth is to be objectified. To attempt to 
materialize the spiritual often detracts from, or even destroys, 
the end in view. Children enter into the wonderful and the 
mystical with a vision of faith lost entirely to adult life. How 
we crucify the highest ideals by material representations! And 
this in the name of the kindergarten! How we fill the mind 
with the picturing of incidentals, leaving no room for the spirit¬ 
ual impression! An earnest teacher “thinks she is doing God 
service,” according to “the new kindergarten ideas,” by dressing 
a doll in oriental swaddling clothes to represent the Christ Child 
in the manger! A copy of the Sistine Madonna and Child 
would have been less objective, but of more value to the true 
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kindergartner, because in itself it would deepen the spiritual sug¬ 
gestion, and would also impress the main thought of the time; 
it is dangerous to dwell on details with little children: distrac¬ 
tion is apt to be the result. The writer, who was an eyewitness 
to the above, might have supposed that all such work had passed 
away in eight years, and yet instances like the following have 
been evident within as many months: the “holy of holies” 
represented, and to be seen by lifting a flimsy little veil; the 
Israelites crossing a looking-glass sea on a “real mud bridge;” 
and even the garden of Gethsemane shown in concrete imagery! 
When such work is given by one bearing the name of kinder¬ 
gartner, the uninitiated are naturally led to believe that such 
work fulfils the kindergarten idea. 

Perhaps one reason for such representations is found in the 
fact that the subject-matter is often so foreign to the little child 
that the teacher in sheer despair seeks some means of interest, 
some method by which to bring it to the child level. And the 
mistaken impression of the adult is that the child is interested in 
such lessons —no matter what the critics say! Let us investi¬ 
gate as to the point of interest; it may be absorbed with that 
.pretty veil. 

How, then, is the concrete rather than the abstract to be 
used ? With little children it is better to take some object from 
nature in which a spiritual truth is embodied, rather than to 
select a truth and then work hard to enframe it in some object of 
manufacture. An illustration may make this clear : in plant life, 
under certain conditions, the law of sacrifice, the resurrection 
truth, and that of individual character and responsibility may be 
seen, and words of Scripture may sum up these; on the other 
hand, a magnifying glass to make clear the meaning of “ My 
soul doth magnify the Lord,” three blocks to personify “ love, 
trust, and obey,” and paper “fishes” in relation to “fishers of 
men” are hindrances rather than helps to an appreciation of the 
truth. 

When the material environment of the story is so essential to 
its appreciation that it needs to be impressed, it is well to repre¬ 
sent it by things. This is especially true when the material 
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environment is different from the child's usual surroundings. 
For instance, with such a subject as the man sick of the palsy, 
who was let down through the roof to be healed by Christ, the 
picturing of an oriental house would be of value ; but if a fence 
has a place in a lesson and it is as familiar to the children as to 
the teacher, there is no use in stopping to make one. As the 
child grows to the age of eight to ten years, and the descriptive 
element has a larger interest, sand, blackboard, etc., will be more 
needed than in the earlier days. 

We return naturally now to the general method suggested 
above, viz., of “giving something to do." Instead of using even 
kindergarten material in the Sunday school, let us use more from 
nature. The most devoted follower of Froebel may see that 
with him nature held the first place — that other material was an 
addition to be used when advantageous. There are two ways of 
using natural objects: according to the Pestalozzian object- 
lesson, which gives something to do by way of observation ; or, 
according to the Froebelian more active doing, by working with 
the thing itself; both may be effectively used, though the latter 
is of greater value; e.g ., it is better for the child to discover that 
an oat has two or three coverings by taking them off than for 
the teacher to make the discovery for him. Again, when the 
right conditions are made, the children will often have some¬ 
thing to do in discovering truth, even if they do not actually 
handle material. And, as a result of some impression, they may 
at times be busy in finding and bringing to Sunday school a 
picture of some thing in relation to the preceding lesson; they 
may also work out in a crude way a picture on the blackboard 
which will do more good sometimes than a more complete one 
made by the teacher. Thus in a variety of forms may the work¬ 
ing principle of growth by self-action be applied. 

In the kindergarten the children dramatize many stories, and 
thus in simple play express the truth by taking the different 
characters involved. This is one way of learning. Excellent 
for the kindergarten, is it a good way for the Sunday school ? 
We think not. It introduces the play element, which even 
for a little child is not always necessary in the time of story and 
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song, and this detracts from a wholesome reverence for the 
place. And even in the kindergarten there are some stories and 
songs that are better not dramatized, e. g ., the Christmas story. 
We have yet to see anything so sacred “played” by the chil¬ 
dren. As most of the Bible-school stories are of a sacred 
nature, we find here the chief reason for not following this 
method. It is a different matter if, in their interest, the chil¬ 
dren spontaneously play out these stories in their homes. Any¬ 
thing of this kind done from the simple motive of interest is good 
rather than bad, and if we hinder or prevent it, we put upon them 
a distinction they cannot appreciate. 

In conserving the character of the Bible school discrimina¬ 
tion needs to be made between the purely nature songs of the 
kindergarten and those of a spiritual character. The music of 
the kindergarten has been an untold help to the primary Sunday 
school. And there are now so many simple beautiful songs, 
full of spiritual suggestion, that selection may easily be made. A 
song of nature that does not lead to a higher thought may better 
be reserved to the kindergarten. For instance, the bright, merry 
one “All the birds have come again” suggests only the return 
of the spring, but such a song as “Waiting to grow,” with the 
climax, 

Nothing so small, nor hidden so well, 

That God cannot find it, and presently tell 
His sun where to shine and his rain where to go, 

Helping, helping them grow, 

suggests that, and with it a thought of the Father in heaven. 

The more the Sunday-school primary teacher can enter into 
the general method and spirit of the true kindergartner in the 
management of the children, the better will be their training. 
But the sentimental manner, the constant “dear”-ing and 
fondling, supposed by some to emanate from the kindergarten, 
because teachers called by that name have indulged in these, 
need carefully to be avoided. The love which shows an element 
of strength appeals to the children far more than an emotional 
pampering. Simplicity, justice, and common-sense are three 
essentials in the general method of the Bible school, as of any 
other school. 
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CONSTRUCTIVE STUDIES IN THE PRIESTLY ELE¬ 
MENT IN THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


By William R. Harper, 
The University of Chicago. 


VII. THE LAWS AND USAGES CONCERNING SACRIFICE, CONSIDERED COM¬ 
PARATIVELY. 

§ 83. Sacrifice in the Early Period, that is, as described in (a) the 
Covenant Code, ( 6 ) the historical material of J and E, (c) the pre- 
Deuteronomic portions of Judges, Samuel, and Kings, and (d) the pre- 
Deuteronomic prophetic utterances (see § 59, note 1). 

1. Kinds of offerings. 1 

Gen. 28:18; 35:14 ; Exod. 8 : 20 f.; 10 : 24 ff.; 18 :12 ; 20:24; 24 : 5 ; 
Judg. 6:26; 1 Sam. 10:8; 21:6; 1 Kings 3:4; 12:26-35 I 2 Kings 
16:12 f.; Isa. 1:11-13; Hos. 4:1319:4; 11:2. 

2. Materials of sacrifice. 

Gen. 4:3; 15:9 flf.; 8 : 20 ff.; 22 :1 —13 ; 28:18; 35:14; Exod. 20 : 24; 
Numb. 23 : 1-4, 14; Judg. 13 :16-19; 6:18-24,26; 1 Sam. 7:9 f.; 
21:6; 1 Kings 8 : 5. 

3. Manner of sacrifice. 

Exod. 34 : 25 ; 23 :18 ; Numb. 23 :1-4, 14 ; 1 Sam. 2 :13-17 ; 2 Sam. 
6:13; 1 Kings 18:30-38; 2 Kings 16*12 f. 

4. Occasion and purpose of sacrifice. 

Gen. 46:1^/ Exod. 23:15c; 34:20c; Numb. 23:1-4, 14; Judg. 
6:18-24 ; 13 : 16-19 *. 1 Sam. 1 :3 ff.; 6:15; 7.9 f.; 11:15; 20:29; 
2 Sam. 6:13, 17 f.; 24 : 22-25 ; 1 Kings 8:5; 18 : 30-38. 

5. Sacrifice was often a social or family meal. 

Gen. 18:1-8; 31:54; Exod. 18:12; Numb. 22 : 40 ; Deut. 27 : 6 b, 7 ; 
1 Sam. 1 : 3 flf.; 9:12 f.; 16 : 2, 5 ; 20:29. 

6. Human sacrifice was not unknown. 

Gen. 22:1-13; Hos. 13 : 2 (?). 

‘The following are J-references: Gen. 4:3; 8:20 ff.; 18: 1-8; 35:141 Exod. 
8:20 f.; 34 : 20 c, 25 ; Numb. 23 :1-4, 14 (?); Deut. 27 : 66 , 7 (?). The following are 
E-references: Gen. 15:9 ff.; 22:1-13; 28:18; 31:54; 46 : i£ ; Exod. 10: 24 ff.; 
18 :12 ; 20:24; 23 : 15*-, 18 ; 24 : 5 ; 32 : 6 ; Numb. 22 : 40. 

'20 
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7. Sacrifice to idols was common. 

Exod. 32:6; 1 Kings 12:26-33; 2 Kings 5:17(?); 10:19, 24!.; 

Hos. 4:13; 11:2. 

8. The priest was given a share of the sacrifice. 

1 Sam. 2 :13-17. 

9. The prophets 1 attitude toward sacrifice. 

Amos 4 :4 f.; 5:22-25; Hos. 3:4; 4:13,19; 6:6; 8:13; 9:4; 

11:2; 13:2; Isa. 1:11-13; 34 :6. 

§ 84. Questions and Suggestions. 

1. What were the various kinds of offerings made in this period ? 
What significance attached to each kind — for example, what was the 
meaning of the burnt-offering ? of the peace-offering ? of the pass- 
over offering ? Consider to what extent (a) sacrifice in this period 
was equivalent to a social meal; (£) the eating of meat was a sacrificial 
act; (r) the spirit of joy accompanied the act. 

2. Note the kinds of material used in sacrifice, for example, the 
flesh of animals (what animals? animals of what age?), oil, wine,, 
meal. What was the reason underlying the use of each of these kinds 
of material ? 

3. Why was leavened bread not to be used in connection with a 
sacrifice ? Why was no part of the sacrifice to be left over until the 
morning of the following day? What points concerning sacrifice 
maybe noted in connection with Balaam’s sacrifice (Numb. 23:1-4, 
x 4» 27-30)? Consider the custom of the priests in Samuel’s time, and 
what it involved. Study Elijah’s sacrifice on Gilgal, and note the 
bearing of the details on the subject. 

4. Upon what occasion, and under what circumstances, were sacri¬ 
fices offered ? What purpose lay in the mind of the offerer ? What 
was sought for in the act ? 

5. When sacrifice was only a social or family meal, what was the 
religious element? Was the deity ever thought to partake of the 
meal? Was the deity ever supposed to be related to the family? 
What was the connection between this social act and the spirit of joy 
which, in early times, seems to have characterized the act of sacrifice ? 

6. Consider the willingness of Abraham to sacrifice his son Isaac, 
and what was involved in this willingness ? Explain to yourself the 
custom of human sacrifice; how could it have arisen ? what wrong 
ideas did it rest upon ? 

7- Note some of the instances in which sacrifice was offered ta 
idols. Since the idols were believed to represent deities, either that 
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of Israel or those of other nations, was this not something clearly to 
have been expected ? 

8 . Note that in this period the priest, whatever other kind of 
support he may have received, was given a share of the sacrifice. 

9. Formulate a statement containing the substance of the prophet's 
attitude toward sacrifice; and consider whether the prophet was 
opposing (a) the act of sacrifice itself; or (h) a cold, indifferent, hypo¬ 
critical spirit, with which men in those days had become accustomed 
to offer sacrifice; or (f) the feeling, which had become quite general, 
that sacrifice was enough to gain Jehovah's pleasure, that this was all 
that he expected, and that this, without reference to conduct, con¬ 
stituted religion. 

§85. Constructive Work.— Prepare a statement on sacrifice in the 
< early period , embodying the material presented above. 

§ 86. Sacrifice in the Middle Period, that is, as described in the laws 
of Deuteronomy, in the Deuteronomic prophecies, and in the Deuter- 
onomic portions of the books of Samuel and Kings. 

1. Kinds of offerings.* 

Dent, xa : 4-7, 16; Mic. 6 : 6-8 ; Jer. 17 : 26 ; 33 : 11, 18. 

2. Materials of sacrifice. 

Deut. 16 : a-4 ; Mic. 6 : 6-8 ; Jer. 6 : 20; Isa. 43 : 23 ff.; 1 Sam. 2 : 27. 

3. Manner of offering. 

Deut. xa : 37; 16 : 7; Jer. 33:18; 1 Sam. 2 : 27. 

4. Occasion and purpose of offerings. 

Deut. x6 : a-4 ; 1 Sam. 3:14; Jer. 33 : 11. 

5. Social element in sacrifice. 

Deut. xa : 4-14 ; 1 Kings 3:15. 

•6. Slaughter and sacrifice are no longer synonymous terms. 

Deut. xa : 15, 20-28. 

7. Priest’s portion of the sacrifice. 

Deut. 18 :3, 4 ; 1 Sam. 2 : 28, 36. 

8. Human sacrifice still existed. 

Mic. 6:6-8. 

*9. Prophets’ attitude toward sacrifice. 

Zeph. 1 :7, 8 ; Mic. 6 :6—8 ; Jer. 6 :20; 7 : 21 f.; 17:26 ; 33 :11, 81 ; 

46:10; Isa. 43 : 23 f. 

§87. Suggestions and Questions.* 

1. Note in Deut. 12:4-7 (*) the kinds of offerings mentioned 

a References in bold-face type are from the code of laws contained in Deuteronomy. 
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♦(including tithe, heave-offering, free-will offering), and (£) the spirit 
of rejoicing in which these offerings are to be made. Consider in 
Mic. 6 :6-8 (a) the possibilities of sacrifice (including that of one’s own 
-child), ( 6 ) the purpose of sacrifice, and (*) the requirement of Jehovah. 

2. Consider the materials used in sacrifice, as mentioned in passages 
-cited above, and note any variations in comparison with those used in 
the earlier age. 

3. Consider (a) the use made of the blood; its pouring on the altar; 
*(&) the roasting of the flesh ; (r) the eating of the flesh; (</) the employ¬ 
ment of men “to burn meal-offerings and to do sacrifice.” 

4. Consider the connection of the Passover with the going-up of 
Israel out of Egypt, (a) in relation to time (was there not a spring 
feast celebrated by the ancient nations before the exodus ?); ( 6 ) in 
Telation to ceremony (why was unleavened bread to be used ?); (t) in 
relation to the purpose of the act. Was the sacrifice intended to 
purge or purify from sin ? Was sacrifice intended also to be an 
-expression of gratitude for some favor already received ? 

5. Is the social element still to be seen in this period, that is, does 
the family or clan meal, with all its social accompaniments, constitute 
a sacrifice ? 

6. What new distinction has arisen as between the slaughter of ani¬ 
mals and the act of sacrifice? Wherein does the distinction consist? 
What led to the making of the distinction ? What, naturally, will 
iollow as a result of making this distinction ? 

7. Note (a) the particular portions of each animal sacrificed, which 
.are assigned as the portion of the priest, that is, for his maintenance; 
(£) the additional perquisites he received in the way of grain, oil, wine, 
.and meal; and (r) the ground for these gifts. 

8. What evidence is there that in this period human beings are still 
used for sacrifice ? 

9. Consider the attitude of the prophets of this period toward sac¬ 
rifice, and determine (see §84, 9) the real meaning of this attitude. 

§88. Constructive Work.—Prepare a statement which will contain, 
in some detail, the differences between the usages of the middle period 
in respect to sacrifice, and those of the early period. 

§89. Sacrifice as Presented by Ezekiel. 

1. Kinds of offerings. 

Ezek. 40:39; 42:13; 46:12; 45:13-17; 20:40. 

2. Materials of sacrifice. 

F.zek. 44:15; 46 : 4 - 7 - 
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3. Manner of sacrifice. 

Ezek. 40:38-43; 44:11, 15 ; 46:4-15. 24. 

4. Occasion and purpose of sacrifice. 

Ezek. 46:4-15; 43:18-27; 45:13-25. 

5. Sacrifice was still thought of as a banquet. 

Ezek. 39:17-20; 46:24. 

6. Sacrifice was still offered to idols. 

Ezek. 20:28-31. 

7. Priests retain a share of the sacrifice. 

Ezek. 42:13. 

§90. Consider the various allusions to sacrifice in Ezekiel, under 
the topics suggested above, and note (a) the points of resemblance and 
difference in comparison with the facts of the early and middle periods \ 
( b ) the more formal and official character with which sacrifice seems to 
be invested by Ezekiel; (c) the exceedingly elaborate system of sacrifice 
provided for, e. g ., in 46 : 4-15 ; (d) the fact that, notwithstanding all 
this, the earlier idea of sacrifice as a banquet still exists (39 : 17-20 ; 
46 :24). 

§91. Sacrifice in the Later Period, that is, as described in ( a ) the 
laws of the Levitical Code, { 6 ) by the priestly prophets, and (c) in the 
priestly histories, e . g. t Ezra, Nehemiah, Chronicles. 

1. Kinds of offerings. 3 

Lev. 7:1,11; 6 : 8, 14, 25 ; 8:22 ; 23 : 10&, 11, 13 ; Exod. 25:30; 30 : 7; 
Numb. 15 :19 ; 5 :11-31. 

2. Materials of sacrifice. 

Lev. 1 : 1-3, 10, 14 ; 2 :1, 4 L, 7, ix, 13-15 ; 3 :1. 3 f*. 6 f., 9L, 12, 14 f., 
16 f.; 5:6 f., 11 ; 6:1-7, 15, 19L; 7 : 3-5, 11 ff.; 9:1-4 ; 12 : 6-8 ; 14: xo, 
49 ; 24 : 5-9 ; Numb. 15 : 1-21 ; Exod. 29 : 1-3, 22 f., 38-4* ; Numb., 
chap. 28 ; Exod. 30 :34-38 ; Lev. 22 :18-25, 2 7 L; *3 :10^-14. 

3. The fat and blood are regarded as especially sacred. 

Lev. 7 : 22-27 ; 8 :15, 23 f.; 9 :19-21 ; 17 : 6 ; etc. 

4. Manner of sacrifice. 

Lev. 1 : 3-9, 11-13, 15-17 ; 2 :1 f., 4-16; 3 :1-17 ; 4 :1-35 ; 5 : 8 f., 12; 
6 : 1-7, 8-13, 14-18, 19-23. 24-30 ; 7 :1 ff., 11-21 ; 8 :14-30 ; 9 : 8-11, 
12-14, 15 -24 ; 14 : 10-32, 49-53 ; 16 : 3-28 ; 24 : 5-9 ; Numb. 5 : 11-31; 
19 : 1-22 ; Exod. 29 : 10-42 ; 30 : 7-10 ; Lev. 22 : 29 f.; 19 : 5-8. 

5. Occasion and purpose of sacrifice. 

Lev. 4 :1-3, 13 f., 20, 22-28, 31, 35 ; 5; 1-6, 13-15, 17-19 ; 6 : 1-7, 30 ; 
9:7; 12 : 6-8 ; 14 : 20, 31, 53 ; 15 :13-15, 28-30 ; 23 :10^-21; Numb. 
5 : xi-31; 15 :17-21, 22-28 ; 19 :1-22 ; chap. 28 ; Exod. 30: 7-10. 

^ References to *he Levitical Code are in bold-face type. 
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6. The priests* share of the sacrifice. 

Ley. 2 : 3,10; 5:13; 6 :16-18, a6, 29; 7:6-10,14, 28-38; 8:31; 10: 12- 

20; Numb. 5:5-10; Exod. 29:27-32; Numb. 18:8-20. 

7. All slaughter is sacrificial. 

Lev. 17:1-9. 

8. Few references to idolatrous sacrifices. 

Lev. 17:7. 

9. Attitude of the prophets toward sacrifice. 

Isa. 19:21; 56:7; 66:3 ; Mai. 1:7-9; 3:3-5 ; Joel 1:9, 13; 2:14; 

Dan. 9:27. 

10. Sacrifice is given a large place in the later histories. 

1 Chron. 15:26; 16:1 ; 21:26 ff.; 29 : 21 f.; 2 Chron. 1:5; 2:4; 5 • 6; 

7 : 4 flf.; 8: 12 £.; 11:16; 13:11; 15:11; 24:14; 29:20-36 ; 30:15 ff.; 

31 : 2 ff.; 33 :16f.; Ezra3 *.2ff.; 6:17; 7:17; 8:35; 10:19; Neh. 

1 o : 33 f.; 12 : 43 f. 

11. Prominence of the idea of sin in connection with sacrifice. 

Lev. 4:35; chap. x6; 9:3; 10:16 ft; Numb. 15:22-31; 19:1-9. 

§92. Questions and Suggestions.— How much in detail the various 
topics concerning sacrifice in the later period shall be taken up will be 
determined in some measure by one’s archaeological interests. In any 
case, these topics deserve consideration because of their sociological, as 
well as their religious, bearing : 

1. Prepare a list of the kinds of offerings, viz., burnt-offering, 
peace-offering, sin-offering, etc., including vows, the offering involved 
in Naziritism, the offering of purification. From the passages describ¬ 
ing each, and from a study of the name (in English and, if possible, 
in Hebrew), differentiate these various offerings from each other and 
determine what was distinctly characteristic in each case. Consider, 
now, whether any principle of classification exists; e. g.: (a) Are they, 
in each case, voluntary or obligatory? (b) Are they, in each case, 
self-dedicatory, eucharistic, or expiatory? Suggest any other possible 
bases for classification. 

2. Take up, one by one, the materials which might be used in sac¬ 
rifice, noting, (a) in reference to animal offerings: (1) the particular 
animals which were deemed acceptable; (2) the possible explanations of 
the selection of these animals with the rejection of others; (3) whether 
the distinction between clean and unclean animals« was in any way 
connected with the choice for sacrifice ; (b) in reference to vegetable 

*Cf. Lev., chap. 11 ; Deut. 14 : 3-21 ; and see G. A. Simcox, article “ Clean and 
Unclean,” § 8, in Encyclopedia Bib lie a . 
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offerings: (i) the particular vegetables authorized; (2) the reason or* 
reasons for this selection ; (c) the character of offerings worthy of beings 
accepted; (d) other possible gifts outside of animals and vegetables, 
e. g., one's hair, 5 one's virginity, 6 one's blood; 7 (e) objects connected 
more or less closely with sacrifice, e . g., wine, incense, salt, oil, blood, 
fat, leaven, honey; (/) the meaning or significance of each kind of 
material as employed in sacrifice. 

3. Note the particularly important emphasis placed upon the use of 
the blood and fat, and consider what was involved in this, and the- 
principle underlying it. 

4. Study, in detail, the method of sacrifice, viz., (a) the ceremonial 
of the animal sacrifice which included (1) the circumstances connected 
with the presentation of the victim, e. g., the laying on of hands, the* 
time, the place, (2) the slaughter, (3) the use made of the blood, (4) 
the flaying of the animal and its dissection, (5) the burning, (6) the* 
washing, (7) the waving and heaving, (8) the sacrificial meal; (£) the 
ceremonial, in similar fashion, of the vegetable offering ; (^) the cere¬ 
monial of the drink-offering; (d) the distinction involved between* 
burning the offering and eating it; (*) the distinction involved 
between consuming all and only a portion. 

5. Study the occasion and purpose of sacrifice as it appears in the 
later period, considering (a) how far it is national, i. e., offered for the 
nation as a whole (cf. Exod. 29:38-42; Numb. 28:9—29:6); ( d)r 
how far it is official, i. c. t offered for certain officers of the state, the 
priest, or the ruler (cf Numb. 4: 22-26); (c) how far it is individual^ 
i. e ., offered for the ordinary man as an individual; (d) how far it 
is festal, i. e., associated with feasts, e . g., the Passover, the Feast of 
Harvest; (*) how far it is extraordinary, i. e., connected with special 
rather than regularly recurring events; (/) how far it is local or 
centralized, i. e., offered where one chanced to be, or at some place 
selected from all other places, and authorized as the proper and only 
proper place; (g) how far it is, in this period, a gift or offering, rather 
than the payment of a demand or of something due. 

6. Put together the various elements which made up the priest's- 
due, and consider whether (a) upon the whole he was properly repaid 

* See Lev. 19:27; 21:5; and W. R. Smith, Religion of the Semites , 2d ed. f pp. 
323 - 35 - 

*Cf. 1 Kings 14:24; 15:12 ; 22:47; 2 Kings 23:7; Nowack, Hebrducke 
Archdologie , Vol. II, pp. 132 f.; W. R. SMITH, Religion of the Semites , pp. 454 ff. 

1 Cf Ps. 50:13; W. R. Smith, Religion of the Semites (see Index, s. v. ** Blood **)•, 
II. C. Trumbull, The Blood Covenant. 
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for his services, (£) he deserved any longer to be classed with the 
widow and orphan, as in Deuteronomy. 

7. Note that all slaughter of animals for purposes of eating is 
sacrificial; that every animal must be formally presented at the 
appointed place; and that punishment is to be inflicted upon those 
who do not recognize this fact. 

8. Observe that offerings to idols have almost fallen into disuse. 

9. Consider the attitude of the later prophets toward sacrifice; are 
they hostile ? or indifferent ? 

10. Make a list of the events narrated in the later histories with 
which sacrifice is connected, and note (a) how large a place sacrifice is 
given; (b) how much more frequently the priest-writers recount the 
act of sacrifice than do the prophetic writers of Samuel and Kings; (^) 
the significance of this in connection with the greater importance 
attached to sacrifice in this later period. 

11. Consider (a) the intimate connection, whether expressed or 
implied, between all this detail of ceremonial and the idea of sin; (b) 
the intimate connection between the idea of sin thus expressed and the 
conception of God which had come to exist in this period; (c) the 
suggestive fact that, side by side with this objective expression of the 
appreciation of sin and of longing for communion with God, there 
should have been written so many of the psalms, which express sub¬ 
jectively and spiritually the same idea. 

§93. Constructive Work.— Prepare a statement which will present 
in the form of a summary the essential differences between the later 
and preceding periods in reference to sacrifice, including (a) the 
chief points of practice, and (£) the essential principles involved. 

§ 94. Literature to be Consulted. 

J. H. Kurtz, Sacrificial Worship of the Old Testament (1863); Alfred Barry,. 
articles “Sacrifice,” “Sin-Offering/* “Meat-Offering/* “Burnt-Offering/’ etc., in 
Smith's Dictionary of the Bible (1863); Ewald, The Antiquities of Israel (3d ed. 1866,. 
transl. 1876), pp. 23-IH; Kalisch, Commentary on Leviticus (1867-72), Part I, pp- 
1-416; Part II, pp. 9, 217 ff., 290 ff.; Kurnen, Religion of Israel (1869 f., transl. 
1874 f.), Vol. I, pp. 236 f.; Oehlkr, Old Testament Theology (1870, transl. 1883), pp* 
261-323; Tylor, Primitive Culture (1874), see /infer, r. v, “ Sacrifice; *' E. Park,. 
“On the Question of the Divine Institution of Sacrifice,'' Bibliotheca Sacra , 1876, pp. 
102-32 ; A. Cave, The Scriptural Doctrine of Sacrifice and Atonement (1877); Well- 
hausen, Prolegomena to the History of Israel (1878), pp. 52-82; R. Collins, “An 
Essay on Sacrifice/' in The Pulpit Commentary on Leviticus (1882), pp. i-xiv; Alfred 
Cave. “The Levitical Sacrifices Literally Considered/’ in The Pulpit Commentary 
on Leviticus { 1882), pp. i-xxxi; H. C. Trumbull, The Blood Covenant (1885), see 
Index , s. v . “Sacrifice ;” Leighton, The Jewish Altar (1886); A. Hovey, “Shekkar 
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and Leaven in Mosaic Offerings,” Old Testament Student , 1886, pp. 11-16; H. Crosby, 
“ The Sacrifices,” Old Testament Student, 1886, pp. 249 f.; W. R. Smith, article “ Sac¬ 
rifice” in Encyclopaedia Britannica (1887); F. Gardiner, “ On the Reason for the 
Selection of Certain Animals for Sacrifice,” Journal of the Society of Biblical Literature 
and Exegesis , 1888, pp. 146-50; Kittbl, History of the Hebrews (1888-92, transl. 
1895), see Indexes, v . “Sacrifice;” W. R. Smith, Religion of the Semites (1st ed. 
1889, 2d ed. 1894), pp. 213-340; Robertson, Early Religion of Israel (1889), see 
Index, s. v. “ Sacrifice ; ” P. A. Nor dell, “ Old Testament Word-Studies: 7. Sacrifice 
and Worship,” Old Testament Student', Vol. VIII (1889), pp. 257 ff.; W. M. Rod- 
well, The Mosaic Sacrifices in Lev. /-/// (1890); Schultz, Old Testament Theology 
(1892), see Index, s. v. “Sacrifice;” Duff, Old Testament Theology (1891-1900), 
see Indices to Vols. I and II; Th. E. Schmauck, “The Paschal Lamb,” Lutheran 
Church Review, 1891, pp. 127-63; Montbfiore, Religion of the Ancient Hebrews 
(1892), see Index; H. C. Trumbull, Studies in Oriental Social Life (1894), see 
Index , s. v. “Sacrifice;” T. K. Chbyne, “The Date and Origin of the Ritual of 
the Scapegoat,” Zeitschrift fur die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft, 1895, PP* 1 53 ~6; 
Ph. J. Hoedemaker, “The Atonement Money,” The Thinker , 1895; Men- 
zies, History of Religion (1895), see Index , j. v . “Sacrifice;” Trumbull, The 
Threshold Covenant (1896), see Index, s. v. “ Sacrifice; ” Wiedemann, Religion of 
the Ancient Egyptians (1897), see Index, s. v. “Offerings;” Jastrow, Religion of 
Babylonia and Assyria (1898), see Index, s. v. “Sacrifices;” A. F. SCOT, Offering 
and Sacrifice: An Essay in Comparative Customs and Religious Development (1899); 
Trumbull, The Covenant of Salt (1899), pp. 83-96; S. R. Driver, article “Offer, 
Offering, etc.,” in Hastings* Dictionary of the Bible (1900); Hermann Schultz, 
“The Significance of Sacrifice in the Old Testament,” American Journal of Theology , 
Vol. IV (1900), pp. 257-313; Edward Day, The Social Life of the Hebrews (1901), 
pp. 39-46; McCurdy, History, Prophecy and the Monuments, Vol. Ill (1901), pp. 
117 f. 

V. Thalhofer, Die unblutigen Opfer des mosaischen Cultus (1848); Heng- 
stknberg, Die Opfer der heiligen Schrijt (1852); Riehm, “Ueber das Schuldopfer,'* 
Theol. Studien und Kritiken , 1854, pp. 93-121; S. W. Rinck, “Ueber das Schuldop¬ 
fer,” Theol . Studien und Kritiken , 1855, pp. 369-81; A. STOECKL, Das Opfer, nach 
seinem Wesen und seiner Geschichte (i860); Oehler, revised by von Orelli, article 
“ Opferkultus des A. T.’s,” Real - E n cyklopddie fiir protestantise he Theol. und Kirche 
(2d ed., 1883); Franz Delitzsch, article “Opfer” in Ribhm’s Handworterbuch des 
biblischen Alterthums (1884); Wei.LHAUSEN, Reste des arabischen Heidenthums (1887), 
pp. 110-28; Stade, Geschichte des Volkes Israel^ 1887 f.), Vol. I, pp. 492-8; Vol. 11 , pp. 
253-64; L. Glahn, “Soningen i den gammeltestamentlige Offerkultus,” Festskrift 
Borcks Colieg., pp. 281-3 (1889); Friedr. Nitzsch, Die Idee und die Stufen des 
Opferkultus (1889); C. Piepenbring, “Histoire des lieux de culte et du sacerdoce 
en Israel,” Revue de Vhistoire des religions , 1891, pp. 1-60, 133-86; Th. Naville, 
Les sacrifices llvitiques et l'expiation (1891); A. Schmoller, “Das Wesen der Siihne 
in der alttestl. Opferthora,” Theol. Studien und Kritiken , 1891, pp. 205-88; Smend, 
Lehr buck der alttestl. Religionsgeschichte (1st ed. 1893, 2d ed. 1899), PP* 138-4 5 ; 
Nowack, Lehrbuch der hebrdisc hen Archdologie (1894), Vol. II, pp. 203-75; Ben- 
zinger, Hebr disc he Archdologie (1894), pp. 431-64 ; P. Schanz, “Der Opferbegriff,” 
Theol. Quartalschrift, 1894, pp. 179-222; G. A. SiEGRlST, Vidie du sacrifice dans 
I A. T. (1894); Dillmann, Handbuch der alttestl. Theologie (1895), see Index, s.v. 
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“Opfer;” Stade, “Die Eiferopferthora,” Zeitschrift fur alttestl. IVissenschaft, 1895, 
pp. 166-78; Marti, Geschickte der israelii. Religion (1897), pp. 103-7, 225-31. 

§ 95. Supplementary Topics. 

1. Study the principal references to sacrifice found in the Psalter, 
e.g., Pss. 4:5; 20:3; 40:6; 50:5,8-14, 23; 51:16 f., 19; 54:6; 
56:12; 66: 13, 15; 96:8; 106:28, 37 ; 107 : 22 ; 116:17; 118:27; 
and consider (a) the attitude in general of these song-writers; ( 6 ) how 
far they have spiritualized the subject; (c) the relationship between 
the Levitical ceremonial and the spirit of the Psalms. 

2. What did the sage have to say about sacrifice ? Cf. Job 1:5; 
22 : 27; 42 : 8f.; Prov. 7 : 14; 15:8; 21:27; Eccles. 9 : 2. 

3. From an examination of the books of Maccabees— e. g ., 1 Macc. 
5 : 54 ; 7 : 33 ; u:34; 12:11; 2 Macc. 1 :8, 18, 23, 26, 31 ; 2 :9 ff.; 
3 : 3 » 3 2 ; 4:14; 6:7; 9 : 16 ; 12 : 43 ; 13 : 23 ; 14 : 31— determine 
the spirit in which sacrifices were offered during the Maccabaean period, 
and note any changes that present themselves. 

4. Consider the subject of sacrifice as it appears in the epistle to 
the Hebrews, e. g. t Heb. 5 : 1-3 ; 7 : 26 f.; 9:6; 10 : 18, 26 ; 11:17; 
13 : 10-16. 


5. Consider the meaning and usage in the several documents of the 
various Hebrew words for sacrifice, viz., )"OT ; HTOQ ; JlbiJ; DTQblD ; 

traa; ranp; nwon; rrhn; nm; tics ; ’’ maa * norm; ns«n; 


Cf. S. R. Driver, article “Offer, Offering, Oblation,” in Hastings’ Dictionary 
of the Bible . 

6. Compare the usages relating to sacrifice among the Egyptians, 
Greeks, and Romans, and note points of similarity and difference as 
compared with the usages of the Hebrews. 


See W. R. Smith, article “ Sacrifice ” in Encyclopedia Britannica. 


7. Compare the usages relating to sacrifice among the Assyrians, 
the Arabs, and the Canaanites, and note points of similarity and dif¬ 
ference as compared with the usages of the Hebrews. 

See especially Paul Haupt, “ Babylonian Elements in the Levitic Ritual,” 
foumal of Biblical Literature , Vol. XIX, pp. 55-81; Jastrow, Religion of Babylonia 
and Assyria (Index, s. v. “Sacrifice ”); W. R. Smith, Religion of the Semites; L. W. 
King, Babylonian Religion and Mythology , pp. 210 ff.; A. H. Sayce, Babylonians and 
Assyrians , pp. 245-9. 

8. Consider the question of the origin of sacrifice. 

See W. R. Smith, article “ Sacrifice ” in Encyclopedia Britannica; A. F. Scot, 
Offering and Sacrifice: An Essay in Comparative Customs and Religious Development. 
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9. Prepare a definition of sacrifice which may be considered 
biblical. 

10. Consider the teachings inculcated by sacrifice, and whether these 
teachings (a) constituted the purpose and end of the Jewish service, 
or (£) pointed to something beyond and above. 

11. Consider the relation of sacrifice, as it is represented in the 
Old Testament, to the Christ of the New Testament. 
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SERMON SUGGESTIONS FOR BIBLE-STUDY SUNDAY. 


BIBLE STUDY AND THE LIFE OF THE CHURCH. 

By John H. Vincent, 

Zurich, Switzerland. 

“ Let the word of Christ dwell in you richly in all wisdom; teaching and admon¬ 
ishing one another with psalms and hymns and spiritual songs, singing with grace in 
your hearts unto God.’*—Col. 3: 16. 

1. Some ancient authorities read for 41 the word of Christ ” 11 the 
word of the Lord,” others 44 the word of God.” But the whole Bible 
is 44 the word of Christ.” (Show in what sense this is true.) 

2. Punctuation is sometimes exposition. Eminent authorities sus¬ 
tain the American Committee in the revision of 1881 in placing a 
semicolon after the word 44 richly” instead of after 44 wisdom.” This 
division of the text, with another semicolon after 44 one another ” (R.V.), 
will present in the entire verse three topics worthy of careful study: 

(a) The place of the Word in the life of the church: 44 Let the 
word of Christ dwell in you richly.” 

(A) The wise study of the Word by the church: 44 1 ft all wisdom 
teaching and admonishing one another.” 

(c) The vital, personal, jubilant experimental life of the church 
through this use of the Word: 44 With psalms and hymns and spiritual 
songs singing with grace in your hearts unto God.” 

3. Suggestions, to be arranged under the above general outline : 

(a) The processes of subjective grace are carried on according to the 

teaching of Scripture through the use of the Word by the Holy Spirit. 
As the wire is the medium of the electric current, so the truth is the 
medium of the Spirit. Find in the Bible statements sustaining this 
proposition as to the processes of conviction, enlightenment, conver¬ 
sion, success in prayer, deliverance from sin, strength, stability, free¬ 
dom, sanctification, victory, oneness with God. Find statements 
concerning the power, perfection, and effectual working of the Word. 

(A) The work of teaching, admonition, reproof, instruction to be 
constantly carried on in the church. The sanctification of intellectual 
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power. Not sacraments and ceremonies at the center, but thinking 
with the head and heart, and being built up by truth. 

(r) 44 In all wisdom ” as to motive, matter, and method. The 
highest critical faculties, the most scientific processes to be employed, 
the most fearless and exhaustive researches to .be made, the docile 
spirit, the hunger after truth to dominate. Sanctified scholarship. 

(ti) The word 44 dwell ” as used in the Greek. Examine its radi¬ 
cal meaning. Is there a figure involved in it out of which a picture 
may be developed ? 

(*>) The testimony and experience of eminent men as to the value 
and use of the Holy Scriptures: Sir Isaac Newton, Sir William Jones, 
John Milton, Daniel Webster, Sir Walter Scott, Lord Kelvin, Tenny¬ 
son, Browning, Ruskin, and others. 

(/) The recorded habits of devout saints in the use of the Word. 
(An endless list.) 

(g) Study the bearing of the distinctive Christian qualities on Bible 
study. Read carefully vss. 12-15 immediately preceding the text. 
Moral purity (Col. 3: 5-11), humility, and kindness are necessary to 
the largest and best results of Bible study. 

(//) A joyful religious experience that expresses itself in 44 song ” 
is a great help to Bible study. It is the best preparation for it. And 
truth in the heart is sure to put itself into music. 


THE WHOLE CHURCH STUDYING THE BIBLE. 

By Amory H. Bradford, 

Montclair, N. J. 

“And Ezra the priest brought the law before the congregation, both men and 
women, and all that could hear with understanding, upon the first day of the seventh 
month.” —Neh. 8 : 2. 

THE PLACE OF THE BIBLE IN CHRISTIANITY. 

It occupies a position vital to Christianity, because it is the record 
of the Christian origins. We know what Jesus is from subsequent his¬ 
tory : we know what he was from the Bible alone. A captain might 
as wisely ignore his compass as a Christian neglect his Bible. 

What is most needed in these times is knowledge of what the Bible 
contains, not a theory of its genesis. If we know what it really is, all 
other questions concerning it will settle themselves. 

REASONS FOR STUDYING THE BIBLE. 

i. Because it is the record of the revelation of Jesus Christ. 
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2. Because in that way alone can the world be delivered from 
crude and false interpretations of its teachings. Tradition, not revela¬ 
tion, is the source of our dissensions and heresies. 

3. Because it is interwoven with all that is best in modern civiliza¬ 
tion, especially with literature, art, laws, and the progress of society. 

HOW MAY THE STUDY OF THE BIBLE BE PROMOTED? 

1. By expository preaching — not detailed expositions, but consecu¬ 
tive elucidation of the teaching of the various books in their relation 
to the whole. 

2. By the adoption in the Sunday school of the methods of the 
new education. By the inductive method as applied both to the pupil 
and the book. 

3. By the organization of the whole church into classes for Bible 
study at home. This requires system, skill, and scholarship, but its 
possibility has already been demonstrated, and its beneficial results 
are beyond question. 

4. By Sunday school, church, and pulpit all cooperating in the 
common work, systematizing it and preserving it from year to year. 

The critical movement has not decreased but increased the study 
of the Bible. There is more interest in it than ever before, and there¬ 
fore its wise direction is more important. Of the blessings of the 
study of the Bible I need not speak ; they will quickly make themselves 
realized in individual hearts, in the church, and in the community. 


THE STUDY OF THE BIBLE. 

By George T. Purves, 

New York. 

“ Now these were more noble than those in Thessalonica, in that they received 
the word with all readiness of mind, examining the Scriptures daily, whether these 
things were so.” — Acts 17:11 (R. V.). 

Various motives may induce us to the close and prolonged study 
of the Bible. As an ancient and influential literature ; as a narrative 
of the most important events in history; as enshrining the lives of 
noble men and the thoughts of great minds; as the source of ethical 
and social influences which have done most to make civilization, it 
ought to be constantly studied by thoughtful students as well as by 
Christians. But in the text we find the highest motive. The Bible is 
God’s revelation of himself and his will with a view to man’s spiritual 
life and salvation. As such the Bereans studied it. The apostle had 
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appeared among them as a preacher of a revelation of faith and duty, 
and had appealed to the Scriptures of the Old Testament as witness¬ 
ing to the truth of his teaching. We may assume that if the Old 
Testament was worthy of such study, much more is the New Testament, 
and the Bible as a whole. 

I. Consider first the aims which Bible study, conducted from this 
point of view, should have. The more we believe it to be a divine 
revelation, the more should we want to study it minutely, thoroughly, 
in its internal structure and progress, in order to the understanding of 
it in its entirety. It is, of course, none the less human for being 
divine. It was given to the church under historical conditions as well 
as with a view to all times. Its teaching is progressively unfolded in 
it, and must be arranged chronologically and in its elements in order 
to be apprehended finally in systematic completeness. 

Hence the student of revelation should aim : 

1. To know, as accurately as possible, the history in and with which 
the revelation was given. This is to be learned from the Bible itself 
and from whatever other sources may be available. The history is the 
matrix of the revelation. 

2. To trace the teaching of the particular books of Scripture, when 
these are arranged in their historical places, by the closest attention to 
their details. Each book should be so familiar to us that we can have 
its table of contents, so to speak, before our minds. 

3. To study the relations of the several books to one another. In 
this way the structure of Scripture will appear. The books will not be 
disjecta membra , but parts of an organism of truth. 

4. To study the various ways and degrees in which revelation was 
embodied in the outward lives and inward experiences of the people 
of God as recorded in the Bible. This, too, is part of the revelation. 
Hence the value of its biographies and of such compositions as the 
Psalms. 

5. To bring all these studies to bear on the person and work of 
Jesus Christ. Thus the written Word will assume its true relation to 
the incarnate and personal Word of God. 

Thus the student of revelation will use the historical, exegetical, 
comparative, and synthetic methods. In proportion as he believes 
Scripture to be an inspired revelation will he deem no fact too small, 
no pains too great, in order to understand it. He will not be content 
with a pious perusal of it. He will want to know it in its historical 
delivery to the church. Only so will he be able to use it intelligently; 
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and his belief in its authority ought to impel him to use it with all the 
intelligence which he possesses or can acquire. 

II. Such an ideal of Bible study implies that it must be pursued 
continuously and systematically. So the Bereans examined the Scrip¬ 
tures daily. The words imply critical study and perseverance in it. 
The sketch given above includes enough work to occupy a long lifetime. 
It is, of course, not to be expected that ordinary Christians will be 
able to do it all. But they can 44 press toward the mark.” Even a 
partial study along right lines will illuminate the whole subject. Our 
churches and schools and societies should organize under competent 
leaders. The following maxims should not be forgotten : 

A little time given each day to thoughtful study is worth a much 
longer time given occasionally. 

The practical, religious use of Scripture should be united with its 
careful, critical study. The two should not be separated. They need 
each other. 

Helps to Bible study should not be used ordinarily until the pas¬ 
sage itself has been studied. 

Bible study should be regarded as a lifelong work; the daily food 
of the spiritual life. 

III. Finally, a word as to the spirit in which the study should be 
pursued. There should be the Berean nobility of mind. It should 
be without prejudices, resolved to learn with humility what God has 
actually taught. It should be with reverence even when using the 
most critical methods. It should be with faith in God and in his 
Son. When the Bible is studied without such faith, the highest admira¬ 
tion of it is of little value. When studied with faith, its difficulties 
will not obscure the truth, while the latter will shine with both the 
heat and light of the Sun of righteousness. In the study of the Bible 
thus pursued lies the hope of unity of all believers, the purification of 
society, and the progress of the kingdom of God. 


THE BIBLE THE WORD OF GOD. 

By O. P. Gifford, 

Buffalo, N. Y. 

“ That the man of God may be thoroughly made ready to every good work." 
— 2 Tim. 3 :17. 

Timothy was Paul’s favorite, his 44 son in the gospel.” His readi¬ 
ness for service, his usefulness in service, were due to his early training. 
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He was a man of one book; the book which makes wise unto salva¬ 
tion. 

Jesus Christ is the theme of the book; God was the author of the 
book. 

The breath of God is the soul of man; the breath of God is the 
secret of the book. 

Man is God-breathed, man is God-breathing; God breaths in and 
through man. The Bible is God-breathed and God-breathing. It 
contains the thoughts of God. It transmits the thoughts of. God to 
the mind of man; the Bible teaches* reproves, corrects, instructs; the 
end sought is a soul equipped for service, furnished unto all good works. 

The soul of man is a Gennesaret, not a Dead Sea; it takes to give, 
not to keep. Knowledge of, continuance in, the Scriptures are the 
conditions of preparation for good works. 

The local church is strong if the members of it are strong. You 
cannot make a good building of poor material, nor a strong church 
of weak members; the secret of strength in a church is strength in the 
members; the secret of strength in the members is a knowledge of, a 
continuance in, the Scriptures. 


PROFITLESS AND PROFITABLE STUDY OF THE BIBLE. 

By Marcus Dods, 

Edinburgh, Scotland. 

“Ye search the Scriptures because ye think that in them ye have eternal life ; 
and these are they which bear witness of me ; and ye will not come to me, that ye may 
have life.”—John 5:39. 

1. What Scripture is .— “These are they which bear witness of me.” 
Here are many books of various kinds and in more than one language, 
written in times widely apart, in countries remote from one another. 
What is the unifying element? What is it that brings them together 
and forms them into one consistent whole ? It is their connection 
with that grand historical revelation which culminated in Christ. 
As Luther always proclaimed: “The true touchstone of Scrip¬ 
ture is, Does it exhibit Christ ? That which presents Christ is Scrip¬ 
ture, though Judas or Herod wrote it; that which does not present 
Christ is not Scripture, though Peter or John wrote it.” From him 
Scripture derives its significance and its authority, as the ring has its 
value from the diamond which it holds to view. It is either the 
preparation for Christ, or the history of his life, or the proclamation 
of his risen life and reign by his immediate followers. 
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2. The right and the wrong study of the Bible are determined by its 
nature. That is right which brings Christ more clearly to view; that 
is wrong which fails to do so. 

The Jews misused Scripture. They thought that life was in the 
book. They therefore counted its letters, dazed their heads with mys¬ 
terious significances in numbers and in names, allegorized away the 
plain meaning, and entirely missed the real purport. They mistook a 
guide-post for a house of shelter. And so when Christ came they did 
not recognize him. Thus may the Bible in any age, if lifted out of 
its subordinate place, become mischievous. If we ask from it less, or 
if we ask from it more, than merely this, that it exhibit Christ, we mis¬ 
use it. To teach it as mere history is useful; it is well to know the 
kings of Israel, as it is a mark of culture to know the kings of Rome; 
to have some information regarding the great Assyrian conquerors, as 
to have some knowledge of the swarming of the early Mohammedans ; 
but this knowledge is mischievous if it veils the religious use of Scrip¬ 
ture. All supplementary studies must subserve the purpose of Scrip¬ 
ture as the organ of revelation. 

To ask from the Bible more than a presentation of Christ is almost 
or quite as mischievous as to ask from it less. To seek in it prophetic 
or dogmatic information, an infallible accuracy in each detail, is to seek 
what is not the purpose of Scripture to give. If it so presents Christ 
as to persuade men he is God’s revealer and messenger, it serves its 
purpose. 

The right and profitable use is, therefore, made of Scripture when 
it promotes the understanding of Christ. We understand Christ 
better, and we are more surely drawn into his fellowship, when we 
understand these three things, the long-drawn preparation of his 
coming, the main incidents of his life, and the salient features of his 
character and work ; as well as the impression made upon his followers, 
and the new life they were enabled to live by the power and spirit ot 
their risen and reigning Lord. 


CHRIST REVEALED IN THE HOLY SCRIPTURES: AN ARGUMENT 
FOR BIBLE STUDY. 

ByC. Cuthbert Hall, 

New York. 

“And there was delivered unto him the book of the prophet Isaiah. And he 
opened the book, and found the place where it was written, The Spirit of the Lord is 
upon me, because he anointed me to preach good tidings to the poor; he hath sent 
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me to proclaim release to the captives, and recovering of sight to the blind, to set at 

liberty them that are bruised, to proclaim the acceptable year of the Lord.And 

he began to say unto them, Today hath this scripture been fulfilled in your ears.”— 
Luke 4 :17-21; cf. Rev. 1 :10, 11. 

The Bible claims, on its own behalf, to contain a revelation of the 
thought and purpose of God (see, e. g. y Rom. 1 : 1-4): “The gospel of 
God which he promised afore by his prophets in the Holy Scriptures, 
concerning his Son who was born of the seed of David according to 
the flesh, who was declared to be the Son of God with power, accord¬ 
ing to the spirit of holiness, by the resurrection from the dead." It is 
reasonable to bow to that claim, which is confirmed alike by history, 
by literary criticism, and by Christian experience. 

Granting the possibility of a revelation from God, the value of that 
revelation may be measured by the importance of its contents. In 
Scripture we find local and transitory revelations, to individuals or 
nations, concerning matters personal or national. These do not con¬ 
stitute the supreme value of the Scriptures as a holy revelation. The 
supreme, permanent, and universal value of this holy revelation is 
caused by the supreme, permanent, and universal importance of its 
chief contents. 

These are (<*) the revelation of God in Christ; (£) the revelation 
of man in his relation to God. 

The present sermon deals only with the former. 

1. To state that the Scriptures reveal God, the monotheistic idea, 
is not to state the chief characteristic truth of scriptural revelation. 
The characteristic function of scriptural revelation is, specifically, to 
reveal God in Christ. 

Our religion is the Christian religion. It is monotheistic, but, 
specifically, monotheism manifested in the fulness of time, in the incar¬ 
nation of the Son of God. 

God has revealed himself in many ways, e. g. y (a) in the open book 
of nature; (#) in the evolution of human history. 

But in the Scripture it is claimed that God has made a revelation 
of himself not duplicated in nature nor in human history; even a 
supreme, permanent, and universal revelation of himself in Christ. 
Upon this rests the Christian religion as the house rests upon its own 
foundation. 

2. To what scriptural statements concerning Christ do we have 
reference in speaking of Christ revealed in the Holy Scriptures ? Not 
chiefly to the historical narrative of his holy words and deeds during 
Jiis brief appearance in Palestine/but chiefly to those other statements 
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concerning his person and his work in their relation to the Godhead 
and to humanity. 

(Here observe the distinction between history and revelation: 
history a narrative of occurrences and a memorandum of persons; 
revelation a disclosure of facts and relations transcending human 
knowledge and communicated as an unfolding of the divine thought 
and purpose.) 

The Christian religion is the faith of Christ. But the contents of 
that faith include matters that transcend the range of historical narra¬ 
tive and claim to be revelations from God. 

Illustrate these particulars of the evangelical faith which lie out¬ 
side of the Bible narrative and constitute the substance of the Bible 
revelation. 

a. The preexistent Christ. “In the beginning was the Word/* etc. 

b. The prophesied Christ. “Today hath this Scripture been ful¬ 
filled,” etc. 

c. Christ as the incarnate God. “When the fulness of the time 
came,” etc. 

d. The atoning Christ. “ He is the propitiation,” etc. 

e. The risen Christ in his relation to Christianity. “Now is Christ 
risen from the dead,” etc.; “ If Christ be not risen,your faith is vain,” etc. 

/. The glorified Christ. “Who ever liveth to make intercession 
for us,” etc. 

g. The returning Christ. “ Looking for that blessed hope and the 
glorious appearing,” etc. 

These are matters lying beyond the range of unaided human 
knowledge and must be either a fabrication or a revelation. 

3. The bearing of this line of thought upon Bible study appears in 
two conclusions: 

a. Our religion is founded on the belief that the Scriptures are a 
holy revelation. Break that belief or permit it to disintegrate, and our 
religion breaks and crumbles away. Our religion is the outgrowth of 
belief in certain disclosures of God which the Scriptures claim to have 
been made by eternal love for the redemption and reconstruction of 
humanity. Neglect Bible study and the force of these conceptions 
must be weakened and the power of the religion founded upon them 
must decline. 

b. To guard that which is coinmitted to our trust, to promote the 
devout study of Holy Scripture as revelation, is to guard ourselves and 
our children from incalculable loss. Bible study is necessary for the 
self-protection of Christian society. 
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Is Biblical Literature the Revelation of God?—The Presbyterian and 
Reformed Review , in a recent notice of Goodspeed’s Israel's Messianic 
Hope , has stated an antithesis that may very well be considered. “ We 
get,” the reviewer says, “an account of the interpretations, hopes* 
expectations, ideals of Israel as reflected in the literature of Israel* 
canonical and uncanonical, and not an account of the revelations of 
God recorded in his Word.” 

We call attention to this sentence at the risk of having our purpose 
misunderstood, since it would be difficult to draw a more striking 
antithesis, or to put more distinctly two conceptions of the proper use 
of the prophetic element of the Old Testament. On the one side are 
put the actual hopes of the Hebrew people as reflected in the prophetic 
and other literature, and over against these are put the “revelations of 
God recorded in his Word.” Are these revelations, then, something 
different from the prophetic utterances? If so, what are they? Or* 
if they are not something different, are they the interpretations put 
upon those utterances by men of later times ? 

For ourselves we have been accustomed to hold that the literary mate¬ 
rial that goes to make up the Bible, when once understood in the light 
of the best possible information, is a veritable developing revelation of 
God. We should be loath to feel that it were anything else. Yet if our 
first interpretation of the antithesis above quoted is true, this revelation 
is something quite other than this literary material. The Presbyterian 
and Reformed Review, however, is an unexpected quarter in which to find 
such a teaching, and we are therefore compelled to believe that our 
second interpretation is correct, and that the Review's opinion is to the 
effect that one must interpret messianic prophecy backward rather than 
historically. This may make satisfactory theology, but is it not a 
somewhat delicate position for a modern exegete to hold ? 

It is interesting in this connection to compare the following sen¬ 
tences taken from a review of Purves* Apostolic Age in the same jour¬ 
nal, written by Professor Zenos : 

Unless we have misunderstood him, Dr. Purves holds that the super¬ 
natural must emerge in a preternatural manner, if it is to be recognized as. 
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•such. We think this is not necessary. A supernatural force, factor, or per¬ 
son may make itself or himself manifest in and through the natural order 
of the world. To hold that much of what appears miraculous in the Scrip¬ 
tures is a manifestation of the supernatural in natural forms is not to surrender 
the belief in the supernatural or desupematuralize Christianity. 

To our minds this is an instance of delightfully clear thinking. 

Genesis in the Sunday School. — The Outlook of July 27, 1901, has an 
exceedingly sensible editorial upon “The Study of Genesis,” from 
which we venture to quote a few sentences: 

If the teacher is persuaded that the book of Genesis is wholly historical from 
beginning to end, that the world is only six or eight thousand years old, that 
the first man was an instantaneous creation, that the deluge overspread the 
whole globe, that the patriarchs lived for centuries, we should advise him not 
to spend time in impressing this view of the historical accuracy of the narra¬ 
tive upon his pupils. If, on the other hand, he thinks, as we do, that man 
has been evolved from a lower animal order, that the story of the creation 
and fall of man is an ancient legend adapted by a spiritual prophet to spirit¬ 
ual ends, that the deluge was a local convulsion, though of great proportions 
and that the longevity of the patriarchs was not materially if any greater 
than that attained by men of our own epoch, we should still advise him not 
to take any time to impress this view of the book upon his class. 

This advice is intended for the teacher of the ordinary Sunday-school 
class, and is admirable. Common-sense is a very desirable quality just 
now in biblical teaching, and especially needed in teaching the Sunday- 
school lessons set by the International Committee. 

And this leads one to remark that nothing will show the tendencies 
in biblical thought better than a comparison of the comments upon 
the Genesis stories printed in various lesson helps, notably the Pilgrim 
series, with those made when Genesis was last the subject of the Inter¬ 
national system. If these comparisons show anything, it is that the 
makers of Sunday-school exegesis are coming to distinguish between 
literalism and religious teaching. 

Professor Wright’s Discoveries as Viewed by “Science.” —In its 
issue of June 21, 1901, Science has a rather lengthy discussion of the 
article of Dr. Frederick G. Wright in McClure's Magazine for June 
upon “Geology and the Deluge.” Readers of McClure's and various 
other publications will recall that Professor Wright claims to have dis¬ 
covered evidences of a deluge in Mongolia and of a great sea around 
Mount Ararat. We do not pretend to possess Professor Wright’s geo¬ 
logical or even harmonistic abilities, but should be heartily glad if his 
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discoveries were to prove reliable; yet a reading of the criticism id 
Science suggests caution in accepting all his conclusions. Discoverers 
occasionally have shown a weakness for mistaking islands for continents^ 
and there seems to be a bare possibility that Professor Wright’s enthu¬ 
siastic devotion to the harmonizing of Genesis and geology has led 
him to mistake the work of wind for the work'of water, to overlook 
certain fossil deposits which Sir Archibald Geikie mentions, and to neg¬ 
lect to mention the absence of marine fossils where his theory would 
apparently demand them. He is charged also with having uttered dark 
sayings concerning a catastrophe that overtook paleolithic men. 
Science even wonders “ how far respect for the Scriptures is fostered by 
‘.remarkable discoveries * of this sort and by the much-trumpeted stage- 
play that preceded and accompanied them.” Thus we are again left 
suspended between faith and science, to wait with patience the final 
word of geology. When it is spoken, may it be intelligible! For the 
layman there are still exegetical difficulties in making faith in the 
Scriptures wait upon discussions of paleolithic man and Asiatic loess^ 
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The Palestine Exploration Fund has applied for a firman for 
further explorations in Palestine, and it is expected that permission 
will soon be received, so that work can be carried forward again. 

Professor J. W. Platner, of the Harvard Divinity School, has 
been called to a chair of church history in Andover Theological Semi¬ 
nary, and will take up work there at the beginning of the seminary 
year, in September. 

The death of Sir Walter Besant, honorary secretary of the Pales¬ 
tine Exploration Fund, took place at his residence in Hampstead,. 
England, on June 9. He was a man of culture, wide knowledge, and 
great administrative ability. It is said by those who best knew him 
and his work that the success of the Palestine Exploration Fund was 
mainly due to his love of the Bible and appreciation of the results of 
investigation in the Holy Land. 

An imperial concession has been granted to the municipality of 
Jerusalem to bring water from Wady ‘Arfib, which lies three hours from 
Jerusalem, one-half hour south of the Pools of Solomon. There is a 
large reservoir in the wady, 240 X 160 feet, well preserved and lined 
with masonry. Another reservoir, a smaller one, lies higher up the 
valley to the west. The water from this valley, collected in these two 
reservoirs, was formerly conducted to the Pools of Solomon, and from 
there to Jerusalem. We are not yet told how the conduit will be 
arranged, but one may suppose that the old conduit is to be repaired 
for the purpose. 

Professor D. A. Hayes, S.T.D., of Garrett Biblical Institute,. 
Evanston, Ill., and a member of the Council of Seventy, has been 
appointed to the chair of New Testament exegesis in the same insti¬ 
tution. This chair became vacant by the resignation in February last 
of Professor Charles F. Bradley, D.D. Dr. Bradley spent last year in 
Europe, in the effort to regain his health, but has not found it pos¬ 
sible to take up work again. Professor Hayes formerly held the pro¬ 
fessorship of English exegesis in Garrett Biblical Institute, to which 
he came some years ago from the chair of historical and biblical the¬ 
ology in the Iliff School of Theology at Denver, Colo. 
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It is now definitely announced by the publishing house of Thomas 
Nelson & Sons, New York, that the American Standard Edition of the 
Revised Version will be published by them this month. This edition, 
prepared by the American Committee of Revisers, has been awaited 
for many months, and will be received cordially by all Bible students. 
It is anticipated that the many improvements introduced by the 
American Committee will make the American edition of the Revised 
Version much superior to that of 1881 and 1885, as issued by the 
Oxford and Cambridge Presses of England. Bible students cannot 
be urged too strongly to purchase and use this edition of the English 
Bible. 

A series of three conferences upon “ The Work of the Pastor ” were 
held at the University of Chicago on June 19 to 21, which were largely 
attended. Subjects discussed, chiefly by Chicago pastors, were the 
“ Prayer-Meeting” and “Revivals.” One conference was upon “The 
Sunday School,” at which Professor Shailer Mathews, of the University 
of Chicago, read a paper upon “The Question of Curriculum,” and 
Professor W. D. Mackenzie, of Chicago Theological Seminary, a paper 
upon “ The Teaching Pastor;” while a general discussion was given to 
the problem of “ How to Achieve Results through the Sunday School.” 
A special feature of the conferences was three lectures by Professor 
Marcus Dods, D.D., of New College, Edinburgh, Scotland, upon “The 
Teaching of Paul.” 

Plans which have been for some time under discussion for the 
removal of the Bible Normal College of Springfield, Mass., to some 
other city, in order to bring it into close connection with some regu¬ 
larly established theological seminary, have now been matured. The 
college is to be removed to Hartford, Conn., and will be affiliated with 
Hartford Theological Seminary. This alliance of the two institutions 
promises much for both of them. The Bible Normal College has been 
one of the most influential institutions organized to introduce the new 
pedagogy and new psychology into the teaching of the Bible, and to 
emphasize the teaching function of the church. Having found that 
certain courses given in regular seminary work were necessary for their 
students, it was desired to place the institution where such courses 
might be available, as will be the case at Hartford; while the influ¬ 
ence of the college upon the theological seminary will be equally use¬ 
ful. It is expected that the college will be moved to Hartford so that 
the regular school year can begin there in September. 
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A small museum has been arranged in the government school at 
Jerusalem, where a large room has been set apart for the purpose by 
Ismail Bey, the local director of public instruction. In this museum, 
in six large glass cases, has been arranged an interesting and valuable 
collection of archaeological finds. Case No. i contains ioi examples 
of pre-Israelite pottery, including specimens from Tell el-Hesy. Case 
No. 2 contains 116 examples of Jewish pottery, including a series of 
stamped jar-handles. Case No. 3 contains 184 specimens of Seleuci- 
dan ware. Case No. 4 is a miscellaneous group in which are pottery 
figurines, human and animal, and various objects in bronze, iron, 
hone, and stone. Cases Nos. 5 and 6 contain scarabs, gems, tablets, 
coins, and glass objects. The greater portion of the collection was 
placed in the museum by Ismail Bey. The coins were classified by 
Dr. Selah Merrill, United States consul at Jerusalem. It is hoped that 
permission will soon be received for the appointment of a keeper of 
the collection and for the printing of a catalogue. The locality of the 
museum is just inside Herod’s Gate. 

M. Clermont-Ganneau writes in the Palestine Exploration Fund 
Quarterly Statement for July upon the M&deba map. He proposes the 
following theory as to the origin of the map : M&deba is situated close 
to Mount Nebo, and therefore in the immediate neighborhood where 
Moses received from Jehovah the order to climb the summit of Pisgah, 
and to contemplate in one supreme vision the whole extent of the land 
of Canaan, the land of promise, which was to belong to his people. 
He therefore thinks that it was association with these events which 
brought the map to M&deba, that city being in the Byzantine period 
the most important town in this region, sacred to the memory of 
Moses. Might it not be, the writer asks, that this geographical picture, 
which was virtually unrolled before the eyes of Moses, was for that rea¬ 
son reproduced in the mosaic of the basilica of M&deba, the town stand¬ 
ing nearest to the memorable historical scene ? This hypothesis would 
explain the care with which the author of the mosaic indicated the 
distribution of the territory, according to the tribes of Israel, and the 
mention of the various benedictions, not only of Jacob (Gen., chap. 49), 
but also of Moses (Gen., chap. 33), concerning the said tribes. It would 
also explain why the map comprises, not only the promised land properly 
so called, but also lower Egypt; that is to say, the scene of the great 
deeds of Moses and of the events preceding the exodus which took 
place in this region. To the objection that the Palestine of the map 
is Christian and Byzantine, contemporaneous with the author of the 
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mosaic in the fifth century A. D., he replies that the map was ideal at 
best, and naturally took the features of the country as then known, 
but there is a constant endeavor of the mosaiste to recall for each 
locality the principal locations of the Old Testament. Another pos¬ 
sible objection to the hypothesis is that the map is orientated to the 
east, as though the spectator was viewing Palestine from the Mediter¬ 
ranean. This is the opposite standpoint from which Moses would see 
the promised land from Mount Nebo. But to this it is answered that 
the one who made the mosaic map in all probability copied it from an 
earlier Palestine map — that of Eusebius, or of some other—and did 
not alter it from the orientation which it originally had. The view is 
certainly an interesting one, and fits in with many of the facts con¬ 
cerning the location of this map at M&deba and the general features 
which it presents. The frontispiece of this number presents a photo¬ 
graph of the traditional Mount Nebo, as seen from the southeast, in 
the neighborhood of M&deba. 
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The First Interpreters of Jesus. By George Holley Gilbert, 
Ph.D., D.D. New York: The Macmillan Co.; London: 
Macmillan & Co., Ltd., 1901. Pp. xiii + 429. $1.25. 

In his preface Professor Gilbert has given an admirable statement 
of the problem of the biblical theologian: 

His task is obviously historical, for it is nothing else than the investiga¬ 
tion of a number of ancient Greek writings. The sole aim of the student who 
undertakes this task — and therefore our sole aim — is to learn the moral and 
religious views which these ancient Greek writings contain. It is not to 
defend these views. It is not to show their harmony or lack of harmony with 
the revelation of Jesus, or with the teaching of the church in subsequent ages. 
The solitary question with which we here approach these documents is the 
question of fact: What do they teach ? 

In seeking to answer this question, in so far as the apostolic litera¬ 
ture is concerned, Professor Gilbert has produced a volume that 
deserves and will receive serious attention. Following somewhat at a 
distance the conventional divisions of his material, he treats of “The 
Teaching of Paul,” “The Minor Writers,” and “The Teaching of 
John,” under the latter head including both the epistles and the Apoca¬ 
lypse. He does not seriously discuss the questions of introduction, and 
we are therefore left uncertain as to his general position, but it would 
seem as if he accepted generally the traditional position as to the 
authorship of the New Testament books, although it is impossible to 
decide just what his position on specific points may be. In this particu¬ 
lar his work is somewhat disappointing, as it would seem as if one of 
the chief duties of the biblical theologian is to trace the development 
of the early interpretation of early Christianity quite as much as to 
give an accurate statement of the content of each book. In this, how¬ 
ever, Professor Gilbert is not without the companionship of Professor 
Stevens. 

It would, however, be unjust to say that Professor Gilbert's method 
is not historical. He frequently makes use of the Jewish literature, 
and his treatment of Paul, in consequence, is exceedingly clear. We 
cannot agree with his denial that Paul teaches the preexistence of the 
Christ, as well as with his assertion that, while Paul teaches freedom 
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from the Mosaic law of works, he does not think of the Christian as 
free from all law. Yet, in the latter statement at least, our dissent 
concerns expression rather than meaning. Professor Gilbert does not 
find that Paul teaches a new nomism ; he distinctly recognizes the 
new life of the believer as the heart of Paulinism, and traces its rela¬ 
tions with characteristic clearness. Only occasionally does he seem to 
have been swayed by the peculiar temptation of biblical theologians, 
viz., the desire to discover what is today tenable rather than what the 
writer actually may have thought. His discussion of the book of 
Hebrews is full and helpful, though again without any question of the 
precise time of its composition, and therefore of its situation in the 
general development of Christian thought. The most elaborate treat¬ 
ment of the book, next to that of the thought of Paul, is that of the 
Apocalypse, which Professor Gilbert holds to be a discussion of the 
parousia of the Christ. His interpretation of the book is essentially 
eschatological, although he discovers Rome in the woman sitting on 
the seven mountains. Disregarding the critical questions concerning 
the integrity of the book, he regards it as a literary unit, in which is 
portrayed the conflict between Christians and their enemies and the 
consequent triumph of the Redeemer’s kingdom. 

Taken all together it would be difficult to find a clearer presenta¬ 
tion of the content of the different books of the New Testament, or 
one in which there is less effort to prove any particular thesis. Pro¬ 
fessor Gilbert, as has been noted, is still consistent with his Revelation 
of Jesus on the point of the ideal prefixistence of Christ, but this as a 
question of exegesis based upon the Jewish doctrine of the idea of pre- 
existence of the Messiah. For a work on biblical theology the volume 
is astonishingly free from critical vagaries, and it would be hard to 
find a book in which radicalism of any sort is less manifest. It is all 
but impossible to find Professor Gilbert even in the attitude of advo¬ 
cate. That so sane and scholarly and neutral a study should have been 
considered as a destroyer of the faith is perplexing. 

S. M. 


Christian Life and Theology; or, The Contribution of Christian 
Experience to the System of Evangelical Doctrine. By 
Frank Hugh Foster, Ph.D., D.D. Chicago and New 
York: Fleming H. Revell Co., 1900. Pp. 286. $1.50. 

The task which the author sets for himself is to develop the essen¬ 
tial doctrines of evangelical Christianity from the starting-point of 
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Christian experience. The ultimate element of Christian experience 
he finds in the permanent choice of duty as such. The world is viewed 
as a kingdom of evil, devoid of power to originate such moral action 
in man. By a process of elimination it appears that neither the mere 
power of choice, nor an evolutionary process resulting in a utilitarian 
morality, nor the sinner himself, can be regarded as the originating 
cause of the ultimate choice of duty. That cause is to be found in 
an objective power, personal, holy, benevolent, infinite. Thus there 
arises out of Christian experience the doctrine of God and the new 
birth. But this abstract conception of the matter is resolvable into 
something more concrete; the ultimate choice of duty for the Chris¬ 
tian believer is a choice of Christ as the embodiment of the divine 
qualities which move us to choose. Thus conversion, or that inner 
response of the soul by which it passes from a sense of guilt and con¬ 
demnation and inner conflict into an experience of peace and a sense 
of forgiveness, yields a doctrine of the person of Christ. These effects 
in the soul, being the proper fruits of divine action, and arising out of 
this transaction with Christ, lead to the inference that Christ is God. 
As the sense of forgiveness is the subjective side of justification, the 
latter doctrine is also deduced. 

The above is the briefest kind of summary of the argument of one 
or two chapters, and one hesitates to offer it lest injustice be done to 
the reasoning of the author. It serves, however, to indicate the 
method pursued in the book. Other doctrines dealt with are those 
relating to the Scriptures, the work of Christ, and the church. The 
author exhibits wisdom and dialectical skill in thus limiting himself to 
a few vital doctrines. He is careful also to discriminate between 
greater and less degrees of probability in the conclusions reached. 

It is both easy and difficult to prove what we already know. Logic 
must stand out in sharp outline in order that we may be sure we now 
reach our conclusion by its aid, as well as by way of experience. The 
author is not equally clear at all points in forging his chain of 
reasoning, and yet in his chief contentions he has maintained his 
positions. The author gives as the three presuppositions underlying 
his discussion the following: (1) “Consciousness is a reliable source 
of knowledge;” (2) “Any man by knowing himself knows men in gen¬ 
eral ;” (3) “The consciousness of the Christian will differ from that of 
other men only in its objects, not in its nature.” The chemist with 
his special field is cited as a parallel case. The first two of these 
cannot be gainsaid, but is the third quite true? It is true only in 
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the sense that religious experience does not change a man’s mental 
constitution, and hence leaves him in this respect as other men. But 
the reflex working of the object contemplated, viz., God, introduces 
an element into Christian consciousness which is unlike that of the 
chemist, as he studies the phenomena of chemistry, to use the author’s 
illustration. The failure of the third presupposition does not invali¬ 
date the argument of the book, but it does weaken the force of its 
appeal to all those outside the pale of Christian experience. In the 
nature of the case, however, such an argument will appeal most 
powerfully to Christian believers, though also challenging, in the most 
striking way, the attention of others. 

Dr. Foster has made a valuable contribution to the theology of 
Christian experience, and his book, along with that of the late Dr. 
Stearns, forms an excellent foundation for what, it is to be hoped, may 
become an extensive literature of the subject in English. The German 
books on the theme are comparatively few, and, of course, inaccessible 
to the ordinary English reader. 

The chief value of Dr. Foster’s book, in the estimation of this 
writer, is as an apologetic, which accurately defines the phenomena of 
Christian experience and shows that these are susceptible of scientific 
treatment. The appeal of Christianity to an age so much in love with 
the philosophy of positivism can be made most powerful only as its 
solidly empirical elements are set forth. These have never been 
doubted by believers themselves, but to define them carefully and to 
bring them under accurate scientific treatment is a long step toward 
securing from scientific men the recognition which Christianity 
demands as a phenomenon of history. 

E. Y. Mullins. 

Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, 

Louisville, Ky. 


History, Prophecy, and the Monuments; or, Israel and the Nations. 

By James Frederick McCurdy, Ph.D., LL.D. Vol. I, to 
the downfall of Samaria, third edition, revised throughout; 
Vol. II, to the fall of Nineveh, second edition ; Vol. Ill, 
completing the work. New York: The Macmillan Co., 
1897-1901. Per volume, $3. 

At last this monumental work is completed. The first volume 
appeared in its first edition in 1894. A third and revised edition 
bears the date 1898. The second volume followed in 1896, and a sec¬ 
ond edition of it was called for in 1897. And now in 1901 we have 
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the concluding volume, long and eagerly awaited, for in it we were 
promised, not only the indispensable index to the whole work, but 
also the author's discussion of the literary history of Israel and the 
treatment of the closing stages of the national life. The revision of 
the first volume has been thoroughly made. A comparison of the first 
edition with the present one shows the correction of errors, modifica¬ 
tion of many positions now untenable, and the addition of some new 
material. The third volume is divided into three books: Book IX, 
14 Hebrews and Egyptians," the reign of Josiah ; Book X, 14 Hebrews 
and Chaldseans," the last days of the kingdom of Judah ; Book XI, 
44 Hebrews, Chaldseans and Persians," the exile period, closing with 
the conquest of Babylonia by Cyrus. 

In the first book the most important chapters are two, that which 
deals with “Hebrew Literature," and that which handles “Hebrew 
Religion and Morals " in their relations. Starting with Deuteronomy, 
whose 44 finding" at the time of the reformation of Josiah had a certain 
measure of 44 conscientious finesse," as our author says, he develops his 
theory of the way in which Hebrew literature arose and what were 
the contributions to it from period to period. The discussion from 
the point of view of modern study discloses an admirable union of 
conservative views in doubtful matters and of positions commonly 
regarded as 44 advanced," which is exceedingly interesting and gratify¬ 
ing. The conservatism appears in ascribing to the pre-Mosaic and 
Mosaic periods a degree of culture and literary attainment which the 
majority of critical scholars can hardly regard as warranted by the 
facts. But it is really a question of the interpretation of facts which 
are not by any means numerous or free from ambiguity. The entire 
rejection of the traditional view of the origin and authorship of the 
Old Testament books and the unquestioning acceptance of the modern 
critical-historical position is seen — to take two illustrations—in the 
attitude toward the Pentateuch, which is unhesitatingly taken from 
Moses and divided up among the various authors and editors, as well 
as in the conclusion reached concerning the Psalms, that 44 the belief 
in Davidic psalms" is “impossible" (p. 51). These positions seem 
to have been taken only gradually in the course of Professor McCurdy's 
six or more years of work over these volumes, for, to speak for one 
reader at least, the first volume of his work gave very little promise 
that his critical attitude was of this character. The fact is a very sig¬ 
nificant one, however, that a scholar of Professor McCurdy’s type, 
training, and attainment should stand where he does and declare him¬ 
self with such clearness and positiveness. 
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Space hardly permits more than a reference to the chapter on 
the relation of morals and religion — the first really thoroughgoing 
discussion of the evolution of Hebrew ethics on historical principles. 
And, as for the rest of this rich volume, its delineation of the char¬ 
acter and work of Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and the second Isaiah, its por¬ 
trayal of the exile and its lessons — we can only commend all of it to 
the student as being the fine consummation of the author’s splendid 
contribution to the history of God’s covenant people — a contribution 
conceived on truly scientific lines, wrought out with admirably con¬ 
scientious scholarship, and infused with a warm Christian glow of 
feeling. It is a great work, and every student will not only congratu¬ 
late the author on its completion, but feel deep gratitude for the sub¬ 
stantial help it gives, and will continue to give, in the knowledge both 
of the Old Testament, of the history of Israel among the nations, and 
of the development of the kingdom of God. 

G. S. G. 


Introduction to the Textual Criticism of the Greek New Testament. 
By Eberhard Nestle, Ph. and Th.D., Maulbronn. Trans¬ 
lated from the Second Edition by William E.die, B.D., 
King Edward, and edited with a Preface by Allan Menzies, 
D.D. London and New York : Williams & Norgate, 1901. 
Pp. xvi+351. 

In its German form Dr. Nestle’s “ Introduction ” has already been 
noticed in these pages, but it is pleasant to welcome it in an English 
edition. It contains a mass of trustworthy and important information 
about the manuscripts, editions, and criticism of the New Testament 
text, presented in a manner often very entertaining. In its choice and 
arrangement of materials the book is not above criticism. Parts of it 
seem to be designed for popular use; other parts seem addressed to 
scholars. It is hard to see to which class the catalogues of manuscripts 
will be useful. For example, in the catalogue of cursives, notices 
which say “422-430. In Munich,” or “218-225 are in Vienna,” or 
“531. Written in a microscopic hand,” and no more, can hardly be 
of interest or use to anyone. One who cared to know anything about 
these manuscripts would certainly wish to know more than these lists 
give. Still, even in these lists there is much that is suggestive. 

Dr. Nestle begins with a most interesting chapter on the history- of 
the printed text since 1514, and continues with one on the materials of 
textual criticism — manuscripts, lectionaries, versions, and quotations 
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— thus introducing his readers through the known to the unknown. 
The third and last chapter deals with the theory and praxis of 
criticism. The historical development of the theory has necessarily 
been taken up in the first chapter, and a certain disadvantage is thus 
obviously involved in Dr. Nestle’s arrangement. Critical notes on 
various passages occupy ninety pages following the third chapter, and 
appendices and indices, with ten plates illustrative of the manuscripts, 
conclude the book. In general, the reader’s impression is of a mass 
of important material and learned comment, rather than of a book 
well thought out and wrought out. 

As a translation, Mr. Edie’s work has not always been beyond 
praise. “ His practical class” (p. 224) is, to American ears, a needless 
circumlocution for “his seminar” (second German edition, p. 188), and 
“his hand copy” (p. 225) is of the same sort. In writing, “Most of 
the manuscripts are still written on parchment, which began to be 
mixed with paper in the ninth century, and was ultimately superseded 
by it” (p. 83), the translator has either failed to notice his German tenses 
or disregarded them ; and “ It is just a pity ” (p. 82) is a palpable Scotti¬ 
cism. Other infelicities may be found on pp. 161, 171. 

Edgar J. Goodspeed. 
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Baentsch, B. Exodus-Leviticus, Ubersetzt und erkl&rt. Gottingen: Van- 
denhoeck & Ruprecht, 1901. Pp. 441. M. 8. 

Paterson, J. A. The Book of Numbers. Critical Edition of the Hebrew 
Text, Printed in Colors. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1901. Pp. 67. M. 5.50. 
Nowack, W. Richter-Ruth, Ubersetzt und erkl&rt. Gottingen : Vandenhoeck 
& Ruprecht, 1901. Pp. 201. M. 4.80. 

Kennett, R. H. A Short Account of the Hebrew Tenses. Cambridge 1 
University Press, 1901. Pp. 104. 3s. 

Green, S. G. Handbook to Old Testament Hebrew. London: Religious 
Tract Society, 1901. Pp. 332. 10s. 6d. 

Hatch, E. and Redpath, H. Concordance to the Septuagint. I : Proper 
Names. New York: Oxford University Press, 1901. Pp. 162. $4. 

Ebstein, W. Die Medizin im Alten Testament. Stuttgart: F. Etike, 1901. 
Pp. 184. M. 5. 

ARTICLES. 

Kelso, J. A. The Gospel in Genesis. Bible Student , July, 1901, pp. 15-22- 
Gregory, D. S. The Fall and Modern Thought. Bible Student , July, 1901,. 
pp. 22-33. 

The historical reality of the fall is not to be given up, since it is the only satisfac¬ 
tory rational explanation of human history and of things as we find them in the world. 
The Bible religion, with its age-long struggle against sin and Satan, is inexplicable 
without such a historical basis as is furnished by the record of the fall given in the 
book of Genesis. 

Wright, G. F. The Crossing of the Red Sea. Bibliotheca Sacra , July, 1901, 
PP- 570-79. 

Recent observations along the route of the exodus by the author confirm the 
earlier findings of Sir J. W. Dawson. It is held that at the time of the exodus the 
gulf of Suez extended north as far as Lake Timsah, which is now altered by a 25 or 
30-foot geological elevation of the land. The Israelites started from Rameses and 
went east as far as Lake Timsah. Then, instead of crossing north of Lake Timsah 
(so Naville and others), they went south along the west shore of the gulf, not crossing 
just below Lake Timsah (the view of some scholars), but continuing until a point was 
reached not far north of Suez, between the Bitter Lakes and Suez. Here the water 
was shallow, and the strong east wind which the Lord sent at this time to open a way 
of escape for them from the Egyptian host, pressed the water of the Red Sea against 
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the west banks, causing a resultant current to the south, which would reduce the level 
in the gulf of Suez so as to expose the bottom at this shallow place. The extent of 
the effects produced by such a wind are amply illustrated in modern experience. The 
wind would easily open a passage here several miles wide, across which the Israelites- 
could easily pass in one night; while the returning current, on the cessation of the 
wind, would be amply sufficient to overwhelm the tardy chariots of Pharaoh in their 
reckless pursuit 

Nor is this explanation at all derogatory to the miraculous character of the event. 
It simply brings the miracle into conformity with the natural conditions implied in 
the narrative. If the wind was one which had been foreordained from eternity, and 
originally involved in the mechanical operation of the meteorological forces of the 
world, it still would have been a miracle of foreknowledge which brought the children 
of Israel into such a position that they could avail themselves of the opportunity 
afforded. In reference to the expression “ and the waters were a wall unto them on 
their right hand and on their left” (Exod. 14: 22), it is sufficient to say that the word 
“ wall ” may here naturally be taken to mean a wall of protection. The Bitter Lakes 
on their left flank would prevent any adverse movement by Pharaoh from that direc¬ 
tion. This figurative use of the word “wall ” is frequent; cf. Prov. 18:11; Isa. 26:1; 
Nah. 3:8. So the passages in the Song of Moses must be interpreted in accordance 
with the highly rhetorical nature of the whole composition. 

Bruston, C. Le Cantique de Ddbora (Judges 5). Revue de Thiologie et de 
Philo sop hie , March, 1901, pp. 144-72. 

Gray, W. A. The Way of Life, Dan. 12:13, Expository Times , July, 
1901, pp. 466-70. 

McPheeters, W. M. The Date of Joel. I : The Problem Stated. Bible 
Student, July, 1901, pp. 33-9, 

Cheyne, T. K. From Isaiah to Ezra. A Study of Ethanites and Jerah- 
meelites. American Journal of Theology , July, 1901, pp. 433-44. 
Smith, J. M. P. The Day of Yahweh. American Journal of Theology , 
July, 1901, pp. 505 - 33 - 

Through all the development of the idea of the Day of Yahweh in the Old 
Testament there clung to it certain characteristic features, some of which passed on 
into the later form of the idea found in the New Testament. They were never all 
equally prominent at one time, but received different degrees of emphasis according 
as the circumstances of the times and the thought of the nation changed. The very 
existence of the idea itself was a constant testimony to the fact that the nation felt its 
inability to work out its own destiny and trusted to Yahweh to complete the task. 
The ideal of its destiny changed much as the centuries passed, but the consciousness 
of the need of divine aid in attaining to this ideal grew ever more prominent. There 
was also a recognition of the ffict that the present age was only temporary, and must 
give way to a better and more glorious one which should abide forever. To inaugu¬ 
rate and establish this new era it was necessary that Yahweh himself should come to 
earth in person and institute the new order of things. This idea of the coming of 
Yahweh was very crude and anthropomorphic in the first stages of the idea of the 
Day of Yahweh, but, as the thought concerning God became truer and more exalted, 
the coming of Yahweh was gradually thought of in a more and more spiritual sense. 
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Connected with this coming of Yahweh was constantly pictured a series of great 
catastrophes in the natural world; marvelous portents on land and sea, in air and 
sky. These convulsions and shocks were just as numerous and conspicuous at the 
end of the development of the idea as at its beginning; indeed, rather more so after 
•the Day of Yahweh began to take on apocalyptic coloring. This idea of wonders 
and horrors in the natural world accompanying a revolution in the moral and spiritual 
world was a natural outcome of the Hebrew conception of the physical universe, 
which took no account of universal and inviolable natural laws, but thought of Yahweh 
as directing the movements of the physical world in the most direct and personal 
way; it was his ordinary custom to punish religious backslidings by withholding the 
products of the soil. Nature, religion, and morals were directly and closely related 
to each other through Yahweh, and nothing was more natural than that a great 
-change in the latter sphere should be introduced and accompanied by momentous 
actions in the former sphere. 

The time of the coming of the day was always left indefinite, though for the most 
.part it was conceived of as near at hand, at most distant only a few years. But 
definite and specific predictions were not common with the prophets in any of their 
work, and they followed the prophetic custom in reference to this subject, leaving 
it in a state of indefiniteness that could not but add to the terrors which they so 
generously and vividly described — there was no telling when this awful visitation 
might fall upon the earth! Until the very latest days this coming was always conceived 
•of as connected with some great historical movement of the times. Assyrians, 
Scythians, Babylonians, Persians, and Greeks were each in succession, as they 
■appeared on the stage of world-history, heralded hy the prophets as Yahweh’s agents 
and instruments in administering the punishments of his great day. It is not till the 
incoming of apocalyptic prophecy with Malachi and Joel that these historical agents 
are ever dispensed with, but thereafter Yahweh is represented as personally execut¬ 
ing his own decrees. The last common characteristic of importance is the fact that 
•the Day of Yahweh was always represented as introducing a new political state. The 
prophets were also patriots; they were no less loyal to Judah than to Yahweh; patriotism 
and religion were inseparably blended in them. Thus, even after the most universal 
type of monotheism had taken hold of the prophetic consciousness, they were wholly 
unable to think of Israel in the new kingdom of God otherwise than as the acknowl¬ 
edged head of the nations of the world. Jerusalem is to become the religious capital of 
<the world, the abode of Yahweh, Israel's God, whither all the peoples shall come to do 
him homage. From a position of the slightest political significance in the world, 
Jerusalem and Judah are to be exalted to the place of greatest renown. The Day of 
Yahweh was always preeminently a vindication, in one way or another, of Israel, 
Yahweh’s own people. 

NEW TESTAMENT. 

BOOKS. 

^Holtzmann, Oscak. Das LebenJesu. Tubingen: Mohr, 1901. Pp. 428. 
M. 7.60. 

Latham, Henry. The Risen Master. A Sequel to Pastor Pastorum. Lon¬ 
don: Deighton, Bell & Co., 1901. Pp. 488. 6s. 

.Soltau. Unsere Evangelien, ihre Quellen und ihr Quellenwert, vom Stand- 
punkt des Historikers aus betrachtet. Leipzig: Mohr, 1901. Pp. 149- 
M. 2.50. 
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♦Burkitt, F. Two Lectures on the Gospels. London: Macmillan & Co.,. 
1901. Pp. 98. 2s. 6d. 

Wernle, P. Die Anf&nge unserer Religion. Tubingen: Mohr, 1901. Pp. 
410. M. 7. 

ARTICLES. 

Macpherson, John. The Gospels as a Source for the Life of Christ. 

American Journal of Theology , July, 1901, pp. 496-504. 

Hawkins, J. C. The Arrangement cf Materials in St. Matthew, Chaps. 8, 9. 
Expository Times , July, 1901, pp. 471-4* 

The main portion of these two chapters contains specific accounts of ten miracles^ 
collected by the evangelist or his source, for the purpose of illustrating the character¬ 
istics, and especially the variety, of Jesus' miracle-working. 

Moffat, James. The Autonomy of Jesus: A Study in the Fourth Gospel. 
1 . Expositor , July, 1901, pp. 59-69. 

Findlay, G. G. Christ’s Name for the Holy Spirit. Expository Times , July, 
1901, pp. 445 - 9 - 

Smith, J. R. Jesus’ Witness to Himself in the Fourth Gospel. Presbyterian 
and Reformed Review , July, 1901, pp. 415-36. 

This witness is summarized as follows : Jesus represented himself as the eternal 
Son of God, equal, yet subordinate, to the Father, sent from heaven to reveal God ta 
men through his teaching, his life, his death ; to save the world by the sacrifice of 
himself. To reject him is to abide in death ; to believe in him is to be made one with 
him, heir of eternal life and heavenly joy. He dwells in the heart of the believer, 
and in the Father's house above he intercedes for his people, prepares for them a 
place, sends them the Holy Spirit. At the last day he shall come again to earth, 
shall summon the dead from their graves, shall sit upon the throne of judgment, and 
shall pronounce sentence upon every man according to the will of the Father, as that 
will has been made known to men through his Word. Then with his people he shall' 
reign forever in the glory which he had with the Father before the world was. 

Davison, W. T. Christ and Modem Criticism. Methodist Review (Nash¬ 
ville), May-June, 1901, pp. 423-43* 

This is a reprint from the London Quarterly Review for April, 1901, of an 
important article whose purpose was to set forth and refute the general trend of the- 
articles upon Christ and the gospels in the Encyclopedia Biblica. It certainly deserves a 
wide reading in America also, not that it is in all respects correct, but that its spirit 
and its general position are wisely conservative. 

Findlay, G. G. Sanctification according to Christ. Expositor , July, 1901, 
pp. 1-15. 

When the Lord Jesus prayed to the Father for his disciples, “Sanctify them in- 
the truth " (John 17 :17), it was a very practical object upon which his mind was bent. 
Sanctification, in the thought of Jesus, was both for himself and for them nothing else 
than consecration to a world-mission. And this mission was now perfectly definite r. 
it was that of revealing God to mankind in him, and bringing back mankind to God 
through him. The man is sanctified when he is given up to God for the uses of a 
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•man —to think, to feel, to act, to speak, to love and strive and spend himself his life 
through, for the glory of God in the uplifting to God of all his fellow-men. 

Smith, David. Recent New Testament Criticism. 2: The Evangelic 
Deposit and the Apostolic Witness. Expositor , July, 1901, pp. 16-28. 
The gospel was a sacred deposit, and the business of its guardians — the 
disciples — was not to embellish or even interpret it, but simply to preserve it. This 
duty they would perform with the self-same faithfulness, and by the same skill of 
memory, wherewith the rabbis guarded the irapdSooit t&w irpte^vrlptaw. The teach¬ 
ing of Jesus was the irap&doeii of the apostles, hut they gave it a new and significant 
name, t^v koX^p irapa&^K-qy (2 Tim. 1 : 14). 

MacColl, Canon. The Site of Golgotha and the Holy Sepulchre. Pales¬ 
tine Exploration Fund Quarterly Statement , July, 1901, pp. 273-99. 
Also, Gell, Francis. On the Site of the Holy Sepulchre. Ibid ., pp. 

299-305* 

The former of these two articles is an energetic defense of the traditional site of 
Jesus' burial. The latter argues against both the traditional site and the site near 
Jeremiah’s Grotto outside the Damascus Gate ; the writer holds that, as this second 
site was in Jesus* day in a built-up suburb, the crucifixion must have taken place at a 
point still farther north; and that in all probability the present so-called “Tombs of 
the Kings” was the place where Jesus was buried. 

Selwyn, E. C. The Christian Prophets at Philippi. Expositor ; July, 1901, 
pp. 29-38. 

Vos, Geerhardus. The Pauline Conception of Reconciliation. Bible 
Student, July, 1901, pp. 40-45. 

Bruckner, Wm. Die geschichtliche Entwickelung der Christologie in der 
neutestamentlichen Literatur. Protestantise he Monatshefte , Heft 6, 

1901, pp. 245-7. 

Kennedy, H. A. A. Recent Research in the Language of the New Testa¬ 
ment. II. Expository Times , July, 1901, pp. 455—8. 

Northrup, G. W. The Fatherhood of God. American Journal of Theology 
July, 1901, pp. 473 - 95 * 

The fundamental idea of God is that of his absolute ethical perfection which 
consists in holy love and is the essence of his fatherhood. The essential qualities of 
fatherhood are immanent and eternal in God. It was his fatherly nature, his benig¬ 
nant and gracious disposition, that moved God to go forth in acts of creation, to call 
into being personal agents akin to himself, capable of entering into fellowship with 
him and so realizing between himself and them the relation of fatherhood and son- 
ship ; and as a means of making himself known to men in a living and powerful way 
this divinely constituted paternal and filial relationship is, beyond comparison, truer 
and better than any of the multiplied metaphysical, juristic, forensic, and political 
ideas and analogies which theologians have generally used for that purpose. The 
dogmas of arbitrary sovereignty, unconditional reprobation, limited atonement, infant 
damnation, the perdition of some moral agents to enhance the happiness of the rest, 
the absurd demands of creed-scription, and many others of a like nature, constituting 
an essential part of ecclesiastical Christianity, are in my judgment a wide departure 
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from the Christianity of Christ. The Christianity of the New Testament passed into 
expression through the metaphysical ideas and categories of the Greek mind and 
through the juristic and political ideas of the Latin mind. We see in the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy the true Christ and the true church buried under mountains of 
error. The Protestant churches of the Reformation threw off a large part of these 
errors, but not all of them. We should go on with the reformation and complete the 
work of emancipation. What the world needs is a Christian theology, a theology 
built out of the unique and luminous ideas of God, man, and the world given in Jesus 
Christ. And the formative, determinative idea of this theology will be Christ’s doctrine 
of the fatherhood of God, including in fatherhood those immanent, eternal, ethical 
perfections of God manifested in Jesus Christ who was the image of the invisible God, 
the brightness of the Father’s glory, the express image of his person. Thus: 

(1) Fatherhood in creation : God constituting personal agents for beatitude, with 
a nature akin to his own, and so capable of entering into conscious fellowship with 
him. (2) Fatherhood in moral government: God dealing with all in holy love, doing 
all he can wisely do to bring all to their true destination, a state of confirmation in 
holiness and happiness. (3) Fatherhood in redemption : God providing a way, at 
infinite cost to himself, whereby he can exercise his forgiving and renewing grace 
toward sinners, in a way consistent with his absolute ethical perfection. (4) Father¬ 
hood in retribution: God, being unable, in the plenitude of his power, wisdom, and 
love, to win all to the true life of sonship, out of regard to the unfallen and the 
redeemed, cannot but shut up the incorrigible, the morally incurable, the waste mate¬ 
rial of the spiritual universe, in some region away from the realms of light. 

RELATED SUBJECTS. 

BOOKS. 

Robertson, A. T. Life and Letters of John A. Broadus. Philadelphia: 
American Baptist Publication Society, 1901. Pp. 461. $1.50. 

Dr. Broadus was one of the most able and influential Christian workers of Ameri¬ 
ca’s history. His Commentary on the Gospel of Matthe*v % and his homiletic work 
entitled The Preparation and Delivery of Sermons t have been recognized as works of 
excellent scholarship and wisdom, and are in use everywhere throughout the country. 
Professor Broadus was born in the South, and his work was done there. He was first 
a professor at Charlottesville University; then he occupied a chair of homiletics at 
Greenesville, S. C.; later he became professor of New Testament interpretation in the 
Southern Baptist Theological Seminary at Louisville, Ky. He was president of this 
institution at the time of his death. The reading of this biography will be found 
instructive and inspiring to a very wide circle of readers. 

Smyth, John. Truth and Reality, with Special Reference to Religion ; or, A 
Plea for the Unity of the Spirit and the Unity of Life in all its Manifes¬ 
tations. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1901. Pp. 244. $1,50. 

McConnell, S. D. The Evolution of Immortality. New York: The Mac¬ 
millan Co., 1901. Pp. 204. $1.25. 

Scheel, Otto. Die Anschauung Augustins liber Christi Person und Werk. 
Leipzig: Mohr, 1901. M. 11. 
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ARTICLES. 

Bernard, J. H. Bishops and Presbyters in the Epistle of St. Clement of 
Rome. Expositor , July, 1901, pp. 39-46. 

The whole tenor of Clement’s argument, no less than his careful choice of words, 
compels us to recognize a fundamental distinction between the TparfMrcpoi and the 
hrloKorroi at Corinth in the year 95 A. D. That there were several MeKowot is plain ^ 
the monarchical episcopate had not yet established itself there any more than it had a 
few years earlier at Philippi (Phil. 1 : 1). But that the bwleKoirot as ministers of wor¬ 
ship are quite distinct from the irptepbrepot or ministers of rule, the argument of 
Clement’s epistle seems almost necessarily to require. 

Schick, C. and Dickson, J. A Recently-Discovered Mosaic at Jerusalem. 
Palestine Exploration Fund Quarterly Statement , July, 1901, pp. 233, 

234. 

Ganneau, Clermont-. The Land of Promise, Mapped in Mosaic at M&deba. 

Palestine Exploration Fund Quarterly Statement , July, 1901, pp. 235-46. 
Macalister, R. A. S. The Rock-Cut Tombs in Wftdy er-Rababi, Jerusa¬ 
lem, II. On a Rock-Cut Chapel at Beit Leyi, etc. Palestine Explora¬ 
tion Fund Quarterly Statement , July, 1901, pp. 215-32. 

Vincent, H. The Tombs of the Prophets, “ Kabflr el-*Anbi&,” at Jerusalem. 
Palestine Exploration Fund Quarterly Statement\ July, 1901, pp. 309-17. 
We have here a translation for English readers of this important description of 
the famous tombs, north of Jerusalem, which bear the above title. The original article 
appeared in the Revue biblique for January, 1901. Father Vincent agrees with M. 
Ganneau that this “ Kabfir el-'Anbii ” is not an ancient Jewish sepulcher which was 
later appropriated and developed by Christians, but was a tomb excavated in the 
fourth or fifth century of our era by some foreign association at Jerusalem, for the 
interment of those of its members who died in the Holy City. 

Baldensperger, P. J. Woman in the East. Palestine Exploration Fund 
Quarterly Statement , July, 1901, pp. 252-73. 

Chapuis, Paul. Religion, Christianisme, Th6ologie. I. Revue de Thlologie 
et de Philosophic, March, 1901, pp. 113-43. 

Matheson, G. Christianity’s Place in Moral Evolution. Exjwsitor, July* 

IQOI, pp. 47 - 58 . 

In Christianity man for the first time leaped the wall which debarred his sympa¬ 
thies from those not recognized as already his brothers. Christianity is the earliest 
manifestation of altruism toward the foreigner as foreigner, and this altruism has 
been its permanent feature. 

Bromfield, E. T. Growth of Presbyterian Sabbath-School Polity. Presby - 
• terian and Reformed Review , July, 1901, pp. 349-75. 

An exceedingly interesting and useful discussion of the problem how to increase 
the size and efficiency of the Sunday school, and to extend its influence. 
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WllfllCV MIXIIU1 III1IM19 MATISM, etc. this 
WATER DISSOLVES URIC ACID AND PHOSPHATIC SEDIMENTS, ETC., ETC. 

John V. Shoemaker, M. D., LL. D., Professor of Matena Medica and Therapeutics in the 
Medico- Chiru rgical College of Philadelphia, etc., in the New York Medical Journal, June, 22 , 1899 : 

“ Th* Qiirrili n I ITKITH Wattd is doubly efficient in Rheumatism and Gout. It 
1 ne BUFFALO LITHIA WfU EK dissolves Uric Acid and Posphatic sediments, 

as well as other products difficult of elimination, while at the same time it exerts a moderately stimu¬ 
lant effect upon the renal cells, and thereby facilitates the swift removal of insoluable materials from 
the body. Without such action Insoluable substances will precipitate in the Kidneys and Bladder. 
The intense suffering produced by Stone, together with consecutive pyelitis and cystitis, are 
avoided by prompt elimination. Unquestionably, although the speedy removal of Uric Acid and 
other products of faulty tissue change is of conspicuous benefit, yet to PREVENT their formation 
is a service still more important. ■ mim when it corrects those 

This service is performed by the dUFFALU LITHIA WATER digestive failures 
which are responsible for the production of deleterious materials.” 

TH© late Hunter McGuire, M.D., LL. D., Formerly President and Professor of Clinical 
Surgery, University College of Medicine, Richmond, Va., and Ex-President of the American Medical 
Association, says: 

^ Pn«mi | nfniji lilam) 3S an alkaline diuretic is Invaluable. In Uric Acid 
DtlrfAlAl Lll HIA VlfU Ul Gravel, and indeed in diseases generally dependent 
upon a Uric Acid Diathesis, it is a remedy of extraordinary potency. I have prescribed it in 
cases of Rheumatic Gout which had resisted the ordinary remedies, with wonderfully good results. 
I have used it also in my own case, being a great sufferer from this malady, and have 
derived more benefit from it than from any other remedy.” 

Dr. P. B. Barringer, Professor of Physiology and Surgery, University of Virginia: 

“In more than twenty years of practice 1 have used Lithia as an anti-uric acid agent many times, 
and have tried it in a great variety of forms, both in the NATURAL WATERS and in TABLETS. 
As the result of this experience, 1 have no hesitation in stating that for prompt results 1 have found 
nothing to \Utmm in preventing uric acid deposits in the 

compare with Dvf rAlAJ 1*11 111A VVfU Uf body. My experience with it as a solvent 
of old existing deposits (calculi) has been relatively limited, and 1 "hesitate to compare it here w ith 
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ALONE.” 


other forms to their disadvantage; but for the 
first class of conditions above set forth 1 feel that 

Dr. Thomas H. Buckler, of Paris (Formerly of Baltimore), Suggestor oj Lithia as a Sol • 
vent for Uric Acid, says: 

“ Nothing 1 could say would add RlvvE*mi fl I mm 1AfJVTlTD I have frequently 
to the well-known reputation of the DUf rilWI 1*1 MIA YVftl Ul. used it with good 
results in URIC ACID DIATHESIS, RHEUMATISM, and GOUT, and with this object I have 
ordered it to Europe. Lithia is in no form so valuable as where it exists in the carbonate, the 
form in which Divr>ai g\ | mflH WiMWWW nature’s mode of solution and division in 
It Is found in DUifilW 1*1 MIA VlfU Uf j water which has passed through Lepidolite 
and Spondumne Mineral formations.” 

Dr. J. W. Mallet, Professor of Chemistry, University of Virginia. Extract from report of analysis 

patients under the action of Buffalo Lithia water Spring No. 2. 

“ It seems on the whole probable that the action of the water is PRIMARILY and MAINLY 
EXERTED upon URIC ACID AND THE URATES, but when these constituents occur along 
with and as cementing matter to Phosphatic or Oxalic Calculus materials, the latter may be 
so detached and broken down as to disintegrate the Calculus as a whole in these cases, also thus 
admitting of Urethral discharge.” 

James L. Cabell, M.D., A.M., LL. D., Formerly Professor of Physiology and Surgery in die 
Medical Department oj the University of Virginia, and President of the National Board of Health, says: 

n | tilgmi in Uric Acid Diathesis is a well-known thera- 

DUFrAUD LITHIA WulH peutic resource. It should be recognized by the 
profession as an article of Materia Medica.” 

Buffalo Lithia Water is for sale by Grocers and Druggists generally. 
testimonials which defy all imputation or questions sent to any address 

PROPRIETOR . BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS . VIRGINIA 
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POPULAR BIBLE STUDY: ITS SIGNIFICANCE AND 
ITS LESSONS. 


The remarkable growth of interest in Bible study now 
everywhere evident demands more attention than it is receiv- 
Popular i n £ * n religious press. It is not many years 

Interest ir since the members of churches allowed their pastors 


Bible 8tudy 
a New 
Pheroneror 


to serve as their vicars in the matter, and, if they 
concerned themselves in the least with theology, 
were content with such crumbs of biblical lore as 


fell from their teacher’s table in sermon or Sunday school. It 
is true that Christian people, then as always, may be supposed 
to have read the Bible, but, if results are any criterion, in the great 
majority of cases such reading was desultory and thoughtless. 
Speaking generally, the fact was that the Bible was consulted, 
committed to memory, even worshiped ; but it was not studied. 

Contrast this situation with that in the churches today. The 
revolt against Sunday-school methods that were satisfactory ten 
years ago has practically become a revolution. Bible classes — 
some with very rudimentary methods, it must be admitted — 
number thousands of members. Bible Study Leagues, Young 
People’s Societies’ courses, Reading Guilds, correspondence 
courses of innumerable sorts, popular lectures—these do not 
begin to exhaust the evidence at hand pointing to the widespread 
demand for Bible study among the rank and file of church mem¬ 
bers. The American Institute of Sacred Literature alone during 
the past year had ten thousand persons enrolled as students 
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both individually and in classes. So ubiquitous is the interest 
that it may almost be said to be a characteristic of the day. 
To neglect it is to neglect a sign of the times. The rank and 
file of the churches may not be in advance of their leaders, but 
they are certainly making new demands for instruction. The 
present generation has suffered so greatly from ignorant and 
fanatical interpreters of the Scriptures that it sees clearly that, 
so far as the Bible is concerned, its only hope lies in a sane and 
rational knowledge of the biblical teachings. 

Those who have carefully observed the currents of church life 
during the past twenty-five years, and who have kept themselves 

in touch with theological tendencies, cannot be 
Its Cause , , 0 ... , _ r . 

surprised at the present condition of affairs. In 

many quarters it has, indeed, been foreseen. For it cannot be 
traced to any one agency, or to any local causes, and it is 
peculiar to no country or denomination. Germany and England, 
France and America, though in differing degrees, have all shared 
in the movement; while both the great Roman church and all 
really virile Protestant denominations have felt the same need 
and in many ways have attempted to satisfy it. 

Yet this very universality argues a common cause, and that, 
too, one not hard to find. Compare the age of pietistic, “comment¬ 
ing” devotion to the Bible with today, and the great difference at 
once appears : the supremacy of the historical method . So long as 
the Bible was studied for the purpose of establishing doctrines, 
so long its study could appeal but to the theologically minded. 
That it was so studied, and that such study was considered the 
only legitimate method, will appear to anyone who will recall the 
reception accorded pioneer popular works like those of Stanley 
in the Old Testament or Seeley in the New. Men thought it 
as impious to speak of Jesus being historically conditioned as to 
speak of men as descendants of the lower animals. Religious 
teachers were bent on sustaining theologies, and the ordinary 
Christian judged Bible study by its theological fruits. 

And then into the midst of it ail came the summons, alarming 
at first, but to every man who was in touch with the thought of his 
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age full of inspiration: Study the Bible as one studies other lit¬ 
eratures ; interpret its teachings in the light of the circumstances 
for which they were intended and out of which they sprang; use 
historical results to discriminate between the essential and the 
accidental; in all things hold oneself independent of all dogma, 
and discover what the biblical writers actually taught, not what 
they ought to have taught. No student will ever forget the 
moment when for the first time he realized the full significance of 
such a summons. Brought face to face with a choice between 
such a method and the abandonment of some dogmatic position, 
he who chose to follow the new call suddenly found himself 
interested as never before in all that pertains to the Bible. It 
was not merely a new literature, it was a new revelation of God; 
and in the first flush of his enthusiasm he endeavored to lead 
others into similar independence and similar appreciation of 
biblical truth. Hebrew and Assyriology, Greek grammar and 
ancient history, were no longer of merely scholarly interest. 
The touch of history that had revivified the Bible revivified, even 
when it did not create, a new world of allied interests. 

And the fruit of this spirit, diffused by teachers and publica¬ 
tions through a quarter of a century in America, we are just 
beginning to discover. Popular interest in the Bible is the out¬ 
come of popularizing historical methods. 

There are two suggestions springing from these facts. The 
first is this: The Christian minister, if he is wise, will recognize 

this interest and conform to it. It is only a matter 

Two 

8ubqe8tion8 : working wisely and along the line of least resist- 

1 . The ance. It is idle to plead that the minister already 

Minister Must h as so man y imperative duties that he cannot add 
^New^Interes^ ano *her. The situation is too critical for such 

casuistry. Here is a great popular movement in 
the churches; will ministers direct it, or will they abandon the 
strategic opportunity and conscientiously but blindly prefer 
a course of action that, as any sensible minister confesses, 
leads into a restless activity that distracts quite as much as it 
edifies ? 
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The second suggestion is intended for those ministers who 
recognize the strategic situation and determine to exploit it. It 
is this: Do not make the mistake of believing that 
anything short of the true historical method will 
either satisfy yourself or meet the demands of your 
people. You do not need to be specialists in his¬ 
torical criticism, but you do need to teach the Bible as those 
who know about its composition, its history, its times. Merely 
to make pious or “spiritual” comments may for a time interest 
pious people, but the real teaching of the Bible is not to be gained 
alone by homiletical ingenuity, religious zeal, or even spiritual 
insight. The Bible from today forward will interest and inspire in 
the same proportion as it is studied and taught, not only sympa¬ 
thetically and prayerfully, but also historically. First discover 
precisely what the inspired writers meant to teach their own 
times, and then will one see clearly how to apply that teaching 
to one’s own time. 


2 . Popular 
Bible 8tudy 
Must Be 
Historical 
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DRESS AND PERSONAL ADORNMENT IN MODERN 

PALESTINE. 


By Dr. E. W. G. Master man, F.R.C.S., F.R.G.S., 
Jerusalem, Syria. 


In dress the East presents one of the most obvious contrasts 
to the West. With us, quietness and uniformity, warmth and 
closeness of fit, are the mode; the oriental, however, rejoices at 
the widest variety in color, in design, and in significance. The 
climate dictates the brightest, the airiest, and the lightest of 
materials. The significance of costume in the East is very impor¬ 
tant ; each race follows deeply ingrained traditional customs; 
each occupation has something of a uniform, each sect and creed 
its distinguishing badges. Western modes of dress, “frangee” 
coats, flannel underwear, patent-leather boots, and western hats 
are more and more coming into vogue among those who aspire to 
social distinction or who wish to be thought enlightened. With 
all this I have nothing to do here; it is among the most primi¬ 
tive of the people that we find most to instruct us concerning 
ancient ways. 

The true native garments are the shirt, girdle, drawers, coat 
and cloak, head-dress, and shoes. Several of the garments receive 
different Arabic names when but slightly varied, or even in but 
slightly distant districts or periods of time; thus in Egypt and 
the Lebanon there are marked differences. Here I shall men¬ 
tion the common modern names as used in southern Palestine. 

The shirt, or karnees , is the only indispensable garment. It 
is long enough, usually, to reach nearly to the feet and, in the 
case of those who wear other garments, is usually white—of 
cotton or linen. Among the poorer bedouins and fellahin the 
kamees is usually of dark blue and is often the only garment 
worn, except the girdle and head-dress, by both sexes; worn as 
it then is, often exposing the chest and also during hours of work 
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raised to the knees, it is a scanty garment indeed. Among all 
the common people it is the garment for the night as well as 
the day, and is seldom removed. “Near is my shirt, but nearer 
is my skin,** is the Arab's equivalent of, “Blood is thicker than 
water.** The katnees is the equivalent of the Hebrew ketoneth and 
the Greek xlrtov. 

The girdle, or zinar , is, on account of the looseness of the other 
garments, a most important item. It may be of leather , 1 of 
camels* hair, or of bright-colored silk or cotton, like a long scarf, 
wound two or three times around the waist. It is tightened up 
for work, and when the long, scarf-like form is used, the assist¬ 
ance of another is often called in for the process of “girding"; 
the clothes in such cases are often tucked up under the girdle as 
high as the knees. Without the “ loins being girded *' a no one feels 
really fit for work or exercise. A common Arabic proverb says: 
“They prepared me; they girded me; but I have not strength 
for war"—the height of unpreparedness. When the kamees is 
loosened a little above the zinar y a space is left between the chest 
and the loose shirt, in which it is customary for a fellah or bedouin 
to carry his provisions , 3 bread, or coin, and in which quite com¬ 
monly today a shepherd 4 places a small lamb or kid, supporting 
in his arms the forelegs and head. This is “the bosom** spoken 
of so many times in the Bible. At night,.and in hours of 
relaxation and ease, the girdle is removed or loosened. Part of 
a common lullaby thus runs: 

Ya kamuvna , ya nasan 

Hal ahzamak , w'ata nam. 

(“Oh our moon, oh our sleepy one; 

Loosen thy girth and go to sleep !") 

In the girdle is carried money , 5 often tied up in a knotted cor¬ 
ner, pistols and daggers, and, in the case of the learned, the ink 
bottle and pens in a special holder. 

Over these first-mentioned garments all but the very poorest 
have, at any rate in winter, some kind of cloak. The most used 
is the * aba . This is commonly of goats* or camels* hair, and of 

x 2 Kings i: 8; Matt. 3 :4. sProv. 17:23; Luke 6:36. 

* Cf. 1 Kings 18:46; Luke 12:35. ♦Isa. 40:11. 5 Matt. 10:9 (R. V.). 
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striped brown and white; it is naturally fairly waterproof and, 
though when new more or less like a stiff square-cut sack, it after 
a time accommodates itself to the wearer’s figure. It is worn 
over the shoulders, and then usually reaches almost to the feet; 
there are arm-holes at the upper corners, but they are not often 


A GROUP OUTSIDE THE DAMASCUS GATE. 

used; during sleep it is the covering for the whole person, which 
is either wrapped in it in a cold night, or head, body, and limbs 
are carefully gathered under it during a siesta in the sunshine. 
It is the equivalent of the garment mentioned in Exod. 22 : 26. 
In cold weather the traveler carefully shelters his head, 6 arms, 
and chest, but, while kept warm above, is content that from the 
knees downward he walks unprotected and exposed to wind and 
wet. 

Another form of cloak, known as the bumoos , differing from 
*Cf. 2 Sam. 15:30. 
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the 'aba chiefly in possessing a hood like a monk's cowl, is worn 
commonly by the Arabs of north Africa. 

The furweh , or sheepskin jacket, much used by shepherds, is 
certainly primitive. It is a roughly cut jacket with sleeves 
made of sheepskin. The wool, left long, is usually worn inward 
and the tanned hide outside. The * aba is in cold weather often 
worn over the furweh . 

These garments — the kamees , the zinar , and the * aba or furweh 
—are ail that are considered necessary by the poorer folk, both 
fellahin and bedouins , as a body-covering. Many a man may be 
seen, even in winter, going about with only a ragged, half-open 
kamees and a zinar of rope or tattered fragment of a scarf. 

Our Lord was probably dressed in the simple country gar¬ 
ments of his time, similar to those of today. The kamees 
(X^Ttov) was the coat without seam for which lots were cast, and 
the 14 four parts, to every soldier a part ” 7 into which the rest of 
the wardrobe was divided may be conjectured to have been the 
'aba, the zinar , the head-dress, and the sandals. 

Today among the more well-to-do, especially among city 
dwellers, we find drawers, called shintian , always worn. This 
does not appear to have been the case in primitive Israel, 8 except 
among the priests. The shinEan are usually of white cotton, and 
are fastened around the waist under the kamees , being drawn 
together by a tasselated cord known as the dakke . Over these 
garments comes the most conspicuous of all town garments, the 
brightly striped kumbaz . This is a long cassock-like garment. 
It fastens by means of two buttons at the collar, but is often left 
open, meets and overlaps at the waist, where it is fixed in posi¬ 
tion by the zinar and hangs loose to the feet below, being slit up 
at the sides as high as the knees to allow free play for the legs. 
The sleeves in the same way, though close-fitting above, are slit 
up and loose half way from the wrist, the edges of the slits 
being lined with numerous small buttons — or loops may some¬ 
times be used. A sudreyeh , or waistcoat, really more like a shirt 
front, of brightly colored material and buttoned up close, is in 
towns added to the costume between the kamees and the kumbaz . 

i John 19:23. 8 Exod. 28 142, 43. 
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A PATRIARCH OF TODAY 


Over this last is often worn a short jacket — either a modern 
western-cut jacket, called a sarko> or one of native pattern, such 
as the damer , a short jacket with long, pointed sleeves. 

Another type of costume, especially favored by the people, 
of the Lebanon and elsewhere, is one in which the kurnbaz is 
replaced by the long, loose outer drawers of colored cloth known 
as sherwal , the chest being covered by the sudreyeh and a darner 
or kabran . 

The extreme looseness of the trousers is a special mark of 
the gentleman of leisure, for they are unsuitable for labor. 
When seating himself the wearer must hitch up with his hands 
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the baggy front of his trousers from the ground. The wearer 
of lower garments of such a fashionable cut will probably affect 
in his sudreyeh and damer bright colors or elaborate gold embroid¬ 
ery. This is the costume of the Christian gentleman. The 
Moslems are prejudiced against such garments from a traditional 
saying of Mohammed : 44 God will not have compassion on him 
who wears long trousers from pride/* Yet they themselves 
narrate a legend that the first skerwal were made by Sarah for 
Abraham, but it is further added by others that later the devil 
taught man to economize the cloth and produce the present 
41 frangee ** trousers ! 

The Moslem sheikh or effendi , if the latter be not, as is often 
the case, in European garments, wears outside the kurnbaz a long 
flowing robe, the jibbeh , which reaches to the feet. This may be 
of cloth, perhaps fur-lined, or of silk, in which case it is often 
elaborately quilted. It is most becoming and has much to do 
with the imposing appearance of the sheikhs of the mosques. 
The girdle is, of course, worn inside the jibbeh. 

Among the Jews garments of all kinds, eastern and western 
indiscriminately mixed, are often worn, but the kurnbaz is com¬ 
mon. On the sabbath, and daily among the chief rabbis, long 
cloaks similar to the Moslems’ jibbehs, but often of velvet, plush, 
or silk in gorgeous colors, are usual. These seem to be the 
modern survivors of the 44 long cloaks ” of Luke 22 : 36. There 
is thus at the present day as great a contrast as in the time of 
our Lord between the simple country folks in their 'abas and the 
special religious professors in their grand and imposing cloaks. 

Two Jewish garments, common to the orthodox of all lands, 
deserve a mention here. They are the arba ka?iufoth 9 and the 
tallith , or praying shawl. The former is a small rectangular 
44 chest protector,” useless as a covering, from the four corners of 
which depend the 44 fringes,” or tzizeth , xo the wearing of which 
has for so many years been an important part of Jewish ritual. 
The fringes were originally upon the ordinary outer garment of 
the Jews, the ancient 'aba , but after their exile from Palestine 
ridicule led them to put them on this hidden and innermost 

* Literally, “ four corners.” 10 Deut. 22:12; Numb. 15:38, 39; Matt. 23 :5. 
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GIRLS OF MODERN PALESTINE. 

of garments. Talmudic teaching puts an extravagant value 
on the wearing of these fringes, as in one place it is written : 
“Whoso diligently keeps this law of fringes is made worthy and 
shall see the face of the majesty of God.” 11 The praying shawl, 
or tallith , is also an essential garment, but is ordinarily only worn 
at prayer and, of course, in the synagogues. Some aged Jews 
aiming at special sanctity wear the tallith all day. It is a small, 
square, woolen shawl, usually of striped material, with the corner 
fringes mysteriously knotted. In both these garments the tzizeth 
consists of eight threads twisted around one another a prescribed 

11 Baal Halurin . 
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number of times and finally tied in five knots. With the tallith 
are also worn the tephillin , la or phylacteries, little leather boxes 
containing transcriptions of certain passages of Scripture (Exod. 
13 : 1-10, 11-16 ; Deut. 6:4-9; 11 : 13-21), which are fastened, 
one on the forehead and one on the left arm, by leather straps. 

Resuming our account of the garments of the ordinary inhab¬ 
itants of modern Palestine, we must notice that very impor¬ 
tant, indeed indispensable, article, the head-dress. Although 
within the last hundred years it has become very common to 
wear but a fez or tarboush (the familiar red felt cap with a tassel), 
this is not the real local costume, but one imposed upon the 
people from without. Of antique head-dresses two distinct 
types occur—the turban, or leffeh , and the keffeyeh. The turban 
today is never worn alone, but wound around a red-tasseled cap 
similar to a fez, but usually more roomy. A white felt skull 
cap, known as the tekeyeh , is worn underneath; this protects the 
head when, as at night, the head-dress is removed, and is neces¬ 
sary because the hair is commonly shaved off periodically. The 
color, size, and mode of folding the turban are of prime impor¬ 
tance, and more than all else mark the wearer’s religion or his 
native locality. There are, however, today no such extraordinary 
varieties of design as occur in India. Indian turbans can be at 
once detected in the streets of Jerusalem by their greater ful¬ 
ness and complication. Compared with such all those of Palestine 
are very simple. Village communities and, still more, distant 
districts differ much in the size, the mode of arranging, and 
the color of the turban. More important than these, and even 
more fixed by unwritten law, are the great religious emblems. 
The Haj % or Moslem, who has performed the pilgrimage to 
Mecca wears a pure white muslin leffeh; the Druze, one of sim¬ 
ilar color, but differently folded; those who claim descent from 
the Prophet, called sherifs , are proud of their right to wear one 
of green. The many orders of dervishes have their distinguish¬ 
ing marks: some wear a bright scarlet leffeh , others a high 
brown felt fez without a turban, and so on. For many years it 
was compulsory for all Jews to wear a black leffeh, and today, 

*• Exod. 13:9, 16 ; Deut. 6:8, etc. 
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though not enforced, it is a common custom, especially among 
the Chachamin % or rabbis. 

The native treats his turban with great respect. It is never 
removed in public, and to strike it off is a dire insult. When 
taken off at night, it is laid beside the bed on a special chair or 
stool set apart for it. At Moslem funerals the turban of the 
dead man is carried at the head of the bier, and in former times 
used to be placed on the post at the head end of the grave. It 
is now represented in stone, the top of the upright pillar, always 
placed at the head of every well-to-do Moslem's tomb, being 
always so fashioned. Many of the old cemeteries thus record 
fashions in turbans long passed away. 

The other form of head-dress commonly used is especially 
that of the bedouin , though common in many villages also. It is 
probably the most ancient. The keffeyeh is a rectangular piece of 
material; it may be of white, black, or colored cotton, or among 
the more well-to-do of brightly striped silk, placed over the 
tekeyeh and kept in position by a circle of camels’ or goats’ hair 
rope twice wound around. This last is known as the ’ akdl , and 
rather by its weight than its tightness keeps the keffeyeh in 
position. This head-dress is both becoming and comfortable, 
and is a capital protection from the sun. The loose folds shield 
also the neck, and by flapping to and fro in riding mitigate the 
heat. By folding the keffeyeh around the lower part of the face 
to form what is known as a litham , or mask, the features may be 
protected from the direct rays of the sun, or, as is often the 
case, from the eyes of the inquisitive. Suspicion must generally 
be entertained of a party of mounted bedouins whose features are 
thus “masked.” 

[ To be concluded .] 
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TOTEMISM IN THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


By Assistant Professor Ross G. Murison, 

University College, Toronto, Can. 

Totemism (so called from an Algonquin word) is probably 
the most primitive of all pagan beliefs, as it has been the most 
universal, for traces of it are found in the history of all peoples. 
It is claimed by some that it is merely a social or political sys¬ 
tem, and not in essence religious. But non-religious totemism, 
where it is found, has always been arrived at by the elimination 
of the main religious views of the people, while the political 
system, which is included in religion in man’s earliest stages, 
remains. A totem is some object, generally an animal, though 
sometimes a heavenly body, or a plant, whose name the clan 1 
bears, and to which it has a close relationship, traceable to 
descent. For example, the Crow clan are blood-brothers of the 
crow birds, because the first father or mother of the clan was a 
crow; either all were originally crows, and part, by a process of 
evolution, became men, or the first father may have been a 
crow, while the mother was a woman.® Each member of this 
clan is therefore known as a crow, and the life of one of these 
birds is as sacred as the life of a human kinsman. Very fre¬ 
quently the souls of the dead take up their abode in, or become, 
totem animals. A totem is never eaten except in some religious 
service, as in a sacrificial communion, which totem peoples seem 
to have observed annually. Should one use the flesh of his 
totem for food, either death will ensue or the sinner will be 
smitten with some loathsome disease . 3 

1 Primitive religion is never individual, but clannish, tribal, or national. 

• Between primitive man and his animal neighbors there is no great gulf fixed ; 
they are on the same plane. In the times of long ago there was still less difference. 
In the folk-lore of most peoples stories are told of the marriage of an animal (always 
a prince) with some beautiful damsel. 

3 Ball’s Khond servants would not carry, or even touch, a basket containing the 
skin of a young leopard, their totem animal; set Jungle Life % p. 6oo. 
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With progress in culture primitive totemism becomes totally 
inadequate as a religion, and its doctrines are gradually changed, 
or are charged with new meanings, while the deity is no longer 
confined in a vague way in the totem animal. The clan system 
may, however, remain on its totemic basis long after this 
change, but the relationship to the animal will be softened down . 4 

The Haida (Hidery) Indians, one of the great nations of 
British Columbia, may be taken as a good example of totem 
organization . 5 This nation is divided into two great phratries, 
the Raven and the Eagle, the former being the superior or 
senior. The Raven phratry is divided into the following clans: 
Wolf, Bear, Scannah Whale, Skate, Mountain Goat, Sea Lion, 
Moon, Sun, Rainbow, and Thunderbird ; the Eagle into: Eagle, 
Raven, Frog, Beaver, Shark, Moon, Duck, Codfish, Wasco, 
Whale, Owl, Dogfish, Sculpin, and Dragon Fly. The genealogy 
of a family is marked by a totem pole, on which is carved the 
totem crests of the female ancestors . 6 Each clan has its own 
dances, which resemble in a rude way the motion of the totem, 
and are probably performed for purposes of magic, or to keep 
the totem animal favorable to its human namesakes . 7 

About the origin of totemism nothing certain is known, and 
we have not space here to examine the many theories and 
guesses put forward by different thinkers . 8 

It is not to be expected that any full system of totem¬ 
ism, even in its most attenuated form, will be found among the 
Hebrews in historical times. Totemism can maintain itself 
in any completeness only among savages like the peoples in 

4 Most probably the savage ancestors of the Romans were true “ totem wolves,” 
but this relationship was softened down to fosterage. 

s Deans, Tales from the Totems of the Hidery. The supreme deity of the Haida, 
as of almost all of the western Indians, is the raven-god. One of the British Colum¬ 
bia exhibits at the World's Fair was a complete village of this nation. 

6 Among most primitive peoples relationship is counted only through the mother. 
There are very few traces of this matriarchate remaining in the Old Testament. 

*The “spraying of heads” in the Five Nation bear dance is to keep the bears in 
good humor, as these animals have the power of making Indians see ghosts. 

8 For the view that totemism is neither political nor religious, but a system of 
magic, see two articles by Frazer, and a criticism by Lang, in the Fortnightly Review, 
Vol. LXV. 
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Australia and North America, among whom the best examples 
have been found ; but when the story of Israel opens, that nation 
is already long past that stage of its development. Yet, because 
of the primal character of totemism, many of its customs, prac¬ 
tices, and beliefs will long maintain themselves, in spite of gen¬ 
eral progress, while the system as a whole may disappear. 

Egypt, that land of strange contradictions, 9 is a good exam¬ 
ple of this truth. In spite of its millenniums of settled agricul¬ 
tural life, its great advance in literature, art, and science, a 
surprising amount of this old system persisted. The nomes 
down to the very last bore totem names, while within them the 
animals were worshiped with totem rites and totem doctrines, 
though with much else superadded. 

A cursory examination of the proper names of the Arab 
tribes shows that totemism must at one time have been common 
among that people also. The first Arab who appears in history 
(mentioned by Shalmaneser I., 854 B. C.) is Gindibu, the 
Locust. 10 One of the most important of the tribes which 
migrated from south Arabia to the Tajj in the first century of 
our era was the banu Kalb, the Dog tribe. Robertson Smith 
quotes, among others, the following clans which formed impor¬ 
tant groups : Lion, Wolf, Locust, Dove, Bull, Colt of an Ass, 
Kite, Lizard, She-goat, Hedgehog; and each individual of these 
clans was known in true totem fashion as a lion, a wolf, and so 
on. 11 The laws governing relationships seem in pre-islamic days 
to have also been totemic. 

Totemism was thus no new or strange thing in the East, and 
it would be surprising if no traces of it are to be found among 
the Hebrews and their immediate neighbors. Because of long 
development, and many changes in religion, the animal designa¬ 
tions among the clan and family names are the surest evidence 
that such a system at one time prevailed; and, although these 
form but a small proportion of all the proper names in the 

9 It is rather confusing to find workers’ strikes (by no means uncommon) occur¬ 
ring among totem-worshipers. 

10 This is still the common Arab name for locust. 

11 Journal of Philology , Vol. IX, p. 79. 
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Old Testament, yet they are of such a kind and so used that* 
totemism alone will explain the great majority of them. 

The first division of the people was into two animal mother- 
houses, Leah and Rachel,the Wild Cowand the Ewe, correspond¬ 
ing to the Raven and Eagle phratries of the Haidas. The Wild 
Cow and the Ewe have a common origin in Laban, “The White 
One,” which, it is quite possible, is also a totem name, and may 
be compared with 11 The White One ” or 41 The Great White 
One,” the common titles given by our eastern Indians to the 
hare-god, their supreme deity and all-father. 

Many of the names in the Old Testament which appear to 
be individual are to be taken as clan designations, for member¬ 
ship is always expressed as sonship. An examination of the 
animal names, together with others which may be totemic, gives-- 
nearly a hundred, and doubtless many of those for which no 
good meaning can now be found also belong to this class. 
Many which were originally totem have been changed to some 
euphemism, as totems, like fairies, do not like to be spoken of by 
their plain name.” Names like Nobhah, barker , illustrate this. 

Some of the most obvious totem names in the Old Testament 


are: 

Achbor . . . Mouse . . . Servant of Josiah . . . 2 Kings 22:12. 

Ajah .... Falcon . . . Grandson (clan) of Seir . 2 Sam. 3 : 7. 

Elah . . . . Terebinth . . Father of Hoshea . . . 2 Kings 15:30. 

Asnah . . . Thombush . Returned clan .... Ezra 2:50. 

Aran .... Wild goat . . Tribe in Esau .... Gen. 36 : 28. 

Becher . . . Young camel . Two clans in Israel . . Num. 26:35; 1 Chr.7:8. 

Gemali . . . Camel . . . Danite.Numb. 13:12. 

Gazzam . . . Locust . . . Returned clan .... Ezra 2:48. 

Deborah . . Bee .... Rebekah’s foster-mother. Gen. 35:8 (Judg. 4:4). 
Zeeb . . . . Wolf. . . . Prince of Midian . . . Judg. 7:25. 

Ziza .... Reptile . . . Levite clan.1 Chron. 23:11. 

Hagab . . . Locust . . . Exile clan.Ezra 2:46. 

Hoglah . . . Partridge . . Woman (clan) in Manasseh Numb. 26:33. 

Hezir . . . Swine . . . Priestly family .... 1 Chron. 24:15. 

Huldah . . . Weasel . . . Prophetess.2 Kings 22:14. 

Hamor . . . He-ass . . . Father of Shechem . . Gen. 33:19. 


“The Jewish superstition regarding the name Yahweh, the proper pronunciation 
of which must not even be thought under pains of everlasting torment, originated in 
a similar feeling. 

** The thorn was sacred ; cf. Moses and the burning bush. 
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Jonah 

. . 

Dove. . 


Prophet. 

2 Kgs. 14:25; Jon. l:l. 

Jemima . 

. . 

Dove. . 


Daughter of Job . . 

. Job 42 :14. 

Caleb . 

. . 

Dog . . 


Hero—important clan 

. Numb. 26:65. 

Leah. . 

. . 

Wild cow 


Wife of Jacob . . . 

Gen. 29: 16. 

Laish 

. . 

Lion . . 


Father of Palti . . . 

. 1 Sam. 25 :44. 

Nahash (Nahshon) Serpent . 


Ancestor of David (often) Ruth 4 : 20. 

Nun . . 

. . 

Fish . . 


Father (clan) of Joshua 

. Exod. 33:11. 

Susi . . 

. . 

Horse . 


Clan in Joseph . . . 

Numb. 13:11. 

Eglah . 

. . 

Heifer . 


Wife of David . . . 

. 2 Sam. 3 : 5. 

Oreb , . 

. . 

Crow. . 


Prince of Midian . . 

Judg. 7:25. 

Zibia (cf. Dorkas) 

Gazelle . 


Clan in Benjamin . . 

. 1 Chron. 8 :9. 

Zipporah 


Sparrow 


Wife of Moses . . . 

Exod. 2:21. 

Zorites . 


Hornets 


Clan in Judah . . . 

. 1 Chron. 2 : 54. 

Zibeon . 


Hyena . 


Hivite family . . . 

. Gen. 36: 2. 

Parosh . 


Flea . . 


Exile family. . . . 

. Ezra 2 : 3. 

Rachel . 


Ewe . . 


Wife of Jacob . . . 

. Gen. 29 : 6. 

Seir . . 


He-goat 


Nation in Esau . . . 

. Gen. 36 : 20. 

Samson . 


Sun . . 


Judge . 

. Judg. 13:24. 

Shaphan 


Rock badger . 

Scribe in Jerusalem . 

. Jer. 36:10. 

Shupham 


Horned serpent 

Clan in Benjamin . . 

. Numb. 26:39. 

Saraph . 


Flying serpent 

Clan in Judah . . . 

. 1 Chron. 4 :22. 

Tamar . 


Palm tree 

. . 

Daughter-in-law of Judah Gen. 38 : 6. 

Tola . . 


Worm . 

. 

Clan in Issachar . . 

. Gen. 46:13. 

T ah ash . 


Porpoise ? 

. . 

Son of Nahor . . . 

. Gen. 22 : 24. 

Terah . 

. . 

Ibex . . 

. . 

Father of Abram . . 

. Gen. 11: 27. 


To say that these names were given for poetical reasons fails 
to explain either their tribal use or why animal names are much 
rarer in later times, while animal symbolism is much more com¬ 
mon. No good Jew in post-exilic times would call his child a 
snake, a pig, or an ass, for these beasts are too unclean from the 
religious standpoint; yet the Aaronic house, which drew the 
seventeenth lot in the arrangement of the order of temple 
service, bore the clan name of Pig or Boar (Hezir) (i Chron. 
24:17; cf\ Neh. 10:21). This means that for two weeks or 
more each year the temple sacrifices were made by “Swine,” for 
each member of the Swine house would be known as a 44 Pig.” 
It is not possible to imagine a priest, trained in the law, calling 
his child, who was yet to serve the altar, a pig for any poetic 
reason, and the only explanation of the use of this name by a 
priestly family is that the old totem divisions still maintained 
themselves. The third largest clan which returned from the 
exile were the 44 Fleas/* 14 The language of this passage is 
* 4 Ezra 2:3; in Nehemiah the fourth, in Esdras the fifth largest 
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thoroughly totemic: “Now these are the children of the prov¬ 
ince .... which returned unto Jerusalem and Judah, the clan 
of the Flea (bne Parish), two thousand one hundred and 
seventy-two." Another example of technical totem language 
occurs in the speech of Gaal ben Ebed to the Shechemites: 
“Serve ye the men of the Ass, the father of Shechem" (Judg. 
9:28; cf Gen. 33: 19). 

The genealogy of Jeroboam I. is interesting because of its 
connection with totemism. His mother's name is given as 
Zeru 4 ah, which shows that this name must have been intimately 
connected with that of Jeroboam in tradition, although there 
appears from the Bible absolutely no reason why she should be 
mentioned at all. The meaning of the name is variously given 
as “leprous" or “full-breasted," but I think both are wrong, and 
that the name (ny*PC£) is connected with the word for hornet 
(nms). Tradition connected the hornet with Jeroboam, and, 
as the word is feminine, it gradually came to be regarded as 
being the name of his mother. Jeroboam being a hornet, the 
revolution came to be known proverbially as the work of the 
Hornet, and this is the origin of the thrice repeated use of the 
hornet as a figure of God's punishment of the enemies of the 
people. 15 Jeroboam is further described as having been an 
Ephrathite, which is taken by the revisers and commentators as 
meaning Ephraimite, an emendation for which there seems to 
be little reason. The genealogical tables are of assistance in 
clearing up the difficulty, for there it is said that the Zorites 
(Hornets) were descendants of Ephrath, a wife of Caleb, which 
simply means that the Hornets were a sept of the Ephrathites, 
who were in turn a clan in the great Dog phratry (the Calebites) 
(1 Chron. 2: 19, 50-54). Because Jeroboam was a Hornet, he 
was also an Ephrathite, and from the same group of families as 
the house of David. 16 

The figure is first used by E (Josh. 24:12), who was of the northern kingdom. 
From him it was adopted by D (Deut. 7 :20) and by P (Exod. 23:28). Besides the 
three passages in the Hexateuch, the hornet is not referred to in the Old Testament 
except in proper names. 

16 Because at first sight it seems improbable that the revolting tribes should 
choose a Judaite for their king, it has become the accepted belief that Jeroboam was 
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Robertson Smith has shown that David belonged to the Ser¬ 
pent stock or totem. He gives the following reasons for this 
belief: One of David’s ancestors was the Serpent (Nahash, Ruth 
4 : 20) ; his sister Abigail, the daughter of Jesse (1 Chron. 2 : 16), 
is also the Serpent’s daughter (2 Sam. 17:25); he was very 
friendly with Israel’s enemy, Nahash, king of the Ammonites; 
his son, Adonijah, when he attempted to seize supreme authority, 
made the serpent stone (Zoheleth) his headquarters; and in the 
temple, which was the court church, one of the chief symbols 
and idols was Nehushtan, a bronze serpent. While no one of 
these arguments by itself may be of convincing force, yet all 
together make it almost certain that the Dayidic dynasty was 
the rule of the Serpent house. 

The reference is probably to the totem crests of these tribes, 

an Ephraimite; but a closer examination shows that the improbability lies on the other 
side. In the rebellion of Absalom his supporters were mainly from the ten tribes, 
and not from Judah, and the first attempt of Jeroboam was along the same lines; only 
after its failure did he confine himself to the people of the north. From his name 
little help is to be got, although the striking similarity of it to that of Rehoboam 
shows that the one was formed from the other, but the name Jeroboam is evidently an 
assumed one, adopted by the usurper, who doubtless posed as the “ Champion of the 
People.” Very strangely, Abishai, Joab, and Asahel, the three nephews of David, are 
always said to be the sons of Zeruiah, the father never being mentioned. This is 
evidently, then, the family name, and for it there is no derivation in Hebrew, and none 
found so far in the cognate languages, so that it may well be a corruption of Zeru*ah. 
This would bring Jeroboam into very close relationship to the family of Joab, and 
would help to explain his readiness to rebel, as doubtless that family would be eager 
to avenge the sacrilegious murder of their kinsman. No rebellion of like extent to 
this has ever been carried out by an obscure person, but always by someone of high 
position in court or camp. History tells that Jeroboam was a “mighty man of valor,” 
and a servant of Solomon, which must mean, not a minor servant, but one high in 
authority. Because of his confidence in him the king appointed him taskmaster over 
the northern tribes to enforce the payment of the taxes. The narrow favoritism of 
Solomon, and his tyrannical treatment of all the tribes except his own, make it very 
improbable that an Ephraimite should be so high in his favor, or should be appointed 
to such a duty. As taskmaster he learned the feelings of the people toward the 
reigning monarch, and determined to profit thereby. His being of Judah gave the 
people more hope of success, as then many of the Judaites, and especially the 
important Dog clan (Calebites), his kinsmen, would be expected to join in the enter¬ 
prise. It would thus appear that the plain word of Scripture is after all the best 
authority as to the genealogy of Jeroboam ; he was an Ephrathite, a Judaite from the 
same locality, therefore from the same group of families, as the great David, and was 
most likely closely related to the house of that king. 
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when, in the Blessing of Jacob, Judah is called a young lion, 
Issachar an ass, Naphtali a hind, Dan a serpent, and Benjamin ' 
a wolf (Gen., chap. 49). 

Besides the animal names, and their use in clan and father- 
house organization, there is little direct evidence of the totem 
stage of Israel's history, but much that is confirmatory. The 
sacrifice and the eating with religious rites of swine, mice, and 
other unclean animals* 7 are most likely the retention of the old 
totem sacrifice, when the flesh was eaten as the flesh of God, and 
by partaking of it one partook, not only of the virtues of the 
deity, but of the mystic life of the tribe. A clearer reference is 
found in the classical passage in Ezekiel (8:10, 11) where the 
prophet entering the temple sees “every likeness of reptiles, and 
abominable beasts, even all the idols of the house of Israel 
engraved upon the wall all around, and before them were 
standing seventy men of the elders of the house of Israel, with 
Jaazaniah of the Cony clan (ben Shaphan) standing in their 
midst, and every man had a censer in his hand, and the fra¬ 
grance of the incense was ascending." This is proof that animal- 
worship had been at one time quite common in Israel, and was 
not forgotten even as late as exilic times. This was not merely 
a local movement, for there are seventy (a round number) elders, 
and all the idols of Israel.* 8 The presiding priest was the head 
of the Rock Badger clan (Shaphan), and doubtless the others 
were also chiefs of tofem families. 

Totemism having thus entered very closely into the life and 
religion of Israel, the question arises: What part had it in the 
development which culminated in the pure theism of the prophets 
and the Christ ? No connection can be traced between this 

*7 Isa. 65:4; 66:7. These chapters (with others) are now commonly held to be of 
post-exilic date. 

It may be this turning to their old rites was a forlorn hope, for the darkness of 
despair was upon the land. “ Jehovah regardeth us not, Jehovah hath forsaken the 
land ” (vs. 12), they said, and therefore they looked for help from other sources. Just 
as a sick person, when other hope fails, will often forsake the regular practitioner, and 
go to some quack who proclaims a new discovery, or else return to some old supersti¬ 
tion, so those Israelites in their sore distress forsook the true God, and some tried the 
new (to them) quackery of Babylonian cults (vss. 13 ff.), while the older people went 
back to the ancient tribal practices. 
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system and the name Yahweh, for even in the lowest meaning 
suggested for that name, that of “rain-giver/* it has in it some¬ 
thing superior to the doctrines of totemism. On the other hand, 
the deities of the primitive Semites were tribal, and their sacrifices 
were communions. 19 And these would both very well agree with 
a totem origin; but it is impossible to dogmatize. The three 
great external adversaries of the faith in Israel were the primitive 
totemic superstitions, 90 the Baalism of the Canaanites, and the 
astralism of the Babylonians. The first of these was the 
greatest, although, the others being newer, and dealing with out¬ 
ward religion, their ravages were more noticeable. They were, 
however, but new outworks, showy and not enduring, while the 
heart of the fortress was the low, dark stronghold founded on 
totemism. The Canaanitic cults were killed by the exile, and 
the Babylonian scarcely survived the return; but the old totem¬ 
ism, nurtured through a thousand generations, survived, because it 
was of the inner life of the people. When its outward rites were 
finally suppressed, many of them, doubtless, grafted themselves 
on to legitimate practices, and certainly many of its superstitions 
still live among the Jews, as they do among the gentiles. 

19 The passover sacrifice was primitive, and was purely a communion to the very 

last. 

*°It is remarkable that no prophet, except Jonah, has a totem name. 
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FAITH AS AN EFFORT OF THE SOUL. 
(Heb. 1 1:1.) 


By Rev. A. T. Bur bridge, 

Henley-on-Thames, England. 

As has been frequently remarked, this passage is not a 
definition of faith. But, unfortunately, it has been almost uni¬ 
versally treated as if it were such. All science and philosophy 
seek to define; the definition is their most finished and perfect 
product. And most commentators have written on this text of 
Scripture as if there were lying behind it a whole region of 
philosophical truth. As we follow them in their remarks on 
the passage, we soon find ourselves in that rarer atmosphere of 
early metaphysical thought from which the inspired writings 
elsewhere are remarkably free. We leave the highway of true 
expository study when we begin, perhaps almost unconsciously, 
to treat this saying as a definition, as a self-contained truth 
which can be isolated and inquired into, probed and analyzed. 
In reality it is a statement of an entirely different order; it is 
illuminative because of the flow of thought which passes through 
it; sever its connections with its context and it becomes itself 
sorely in need of an illumination. 

It is true that this saying may be described as a monumental 
utterance, and in that respect it possesses all the striking fea¬ 
tures of a definition. It rises up suddenly, almost precipitously, 
above the surrounding context; there is something about it that 
attracts our attention at once. The “loftiness” of the saying, 
if we may use such an expression, wins our notice. There is a 
great ma$s of truth in these few words, more than in the verses 
that precede or those that follow. All these are characteristics 
of a definition. This verse interrupts the smooth flow of thought: 
Heb. io: 39 and 11:2 are on the same level, but not 10: 39 and 
11:1, or 11:1, 2. We feel ourselves brought to a standstill, we 
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find ourselves inquiring as to the meaning of the presence of 
this saying here, a saying of so different a character and style 
from those which are found in the immediate context. We 
ask: What is the writer’s object in making such a statement as 
this ? And the discovery of an answer to this question is the 
proper point from which to begin an elucidation of the passage. 
It is the first explanation required, and it had better be treated 
as the first difficulty. Frequently it has been left to the last, 
and even then sometimes no effort has been made to solve it. 
The philosophical definition has been expounded, but the object 
of the writer in introducing such a definition here, and the pur¬ 
pose it serves, the reader has had to try to discover for himself. 

We have already said that this passage is not a definition of 
faith. We would go still farther and remark that a reader must 
have his definition more or less formulated before he can under¬ 
stand the statement at all; he must know what faith is, before 
he can comprehend, the truth contained in this passage. To 
quote it to some earnest soul groping after the truth as it is in 
Jesus as a definition of the faith that saves would be a waste of 
breath. Or let any scholar, ignorant of the nature of the Chris¬ 
tian's faith and curious to learn, turn to this passage for instruc¬ 
tion. If he read it, “faith is the assurance of things hoped for, 
the proving of things not seen," it would certainly not supply 
him with the information he wanted, for it would give him no 
hint as to the essence of faith. If he read it, “faith is the sub¬ 
stance of things hoped for, the evidence of things not seen,” we 
venture to think the saying would be a complete mystery to him. 
The passage is evidently meant for the man who has had some 
experience of what faith is, but has missed some particular and 
important phase of it. And the object of the writer was to 
bring this neglected or forgotten feature to the attention of his 
readers. What was this phase of faith which they had missed ? 

This question may be best answered by a reference to the 
general contents of the epistle to the Hebrews. For all through 
it the writer has in view the faith of his readers, and the picture 
has been transferred from his mind’s eye to the pages of his 
manuscript, and can be easily discovered there by the most 
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casual observer, together with its companion picture of the more 
perfect faith with which he wishes to inspire his readers. On 
this subject we may fitly quote the words of Dr. Warfield, in his 
article on 41 Faith” in Hastings* Bible Dictionary . He says, with 
reference to the epistle to the Hebrews: “The danger against 
which, in the providence of God, he [the writer of the epistle] 
was called upon to guard the infant flock, was not that it should 
fall away from faith to works, but that it should fall away from 
faith into despair. His readers were threatened, not with legal¬ 
ism, but with shrinking back, and he needed therefore to 
emphasize not so much the object of faith as the duty of 
faith.** These last words give us an answer to our question. 
The purpose of the writer is to arouse in his readers a conscious¬ 
ness of the duty of faith. Perhaps some words of Dr. Dale in 
his sermon on 44 Faith in God and Christ** will serve to illustrate 
the point. 44 Faith in God — faith in Christ—is in its final form 
an act of the will: it is a moral act: it is not an emotion, an 
impression, the result of considerations which act upon a man 
from without; it is an act in which he exercises moral choice. 
To have faith we must wili to have it.** In fact, Dr. Dale’s 
sermon is in many respects a modem rendering of the epistle 
to the Hebrews. It is an appeal to conscience, to all that is 
highest and best in man, supported by a reference to a past of 
glorious records, an exhorting of men to arouse themselves, to 
take a firmer grip on the new gospel, to hold fast to the new¬ 
found faith. Faith is regarded in this epistle, as well as in Dr. 
Dale’s sermon, as an act of the will. And, therefore, the epistle 
differs perhaps from every other portion of the New Testament 
in conception, thought, and style. If you desire to rouse a man 
to new spiritual energy, you do not, as a rule, instruct him, you 
appeal to him; you do not deal in arguments, but rather in 
illustrations and examples. If you have to give him informa¬ 
tion or teaching, it must be as brief as possible. What he needs 
is a renewal of his spiritual vigor. A close study of the style of 
this epistle will reveal it to be an almost perfect specimen of 
such a method of treatment. It was the condition of the read¬ 
ers, the need there was of rousing them to fresh faith, which 
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determines the choice of subject, the course of reasoning, the 
continual reference to the past* the frequent introduction of per¬ 
sonal appeals, the literary style, and the insertion of the chapter 
of which the passage we are now considering forms the preface. 

Then the question we wish to answer is: How does the 
statement in Heb. 11: I help toward this end ? As a definition 
of a more or less philosophical character it does not help at all. 
Can we find any better interpretation of the passage, by which 
it may be seen to be in harmony with the writer's purpose to 
arouse his readers to a firmer and more constant faith ? 

It is, of course, evident that there is a close connection between 
the first and the remaining verses of chap. II, that the one gives 
the general statement, while the others supply the particular 
examples of its truth in history and experience. Therefore 
some consideration of the whole chapter is likely to help us in 
understanding its first verse. In such a general study of the 
chapter and its significance there are two passages which serve 
to bind securely at the beginning and the end the numer¬ 
ous threads which are woven together in the record, the deeds 
and characters of different men, and thus to save us from a 
bewildering entanglement and confusion. They are, ivTavryyUp 
ifiaprvprjOrjaav oi Trpeafivrepoi (5:2) and olrroi names paprvprj- 
OAnes Sid rrjs nlaTeats (5 : 39). Following the Revised Version, 
we translate ipapTvprjdrjaav “to have witness borne to one.” It 
fs to be noted that whenever this word is used in the epistle it has 
reference to the divine record contained in the Scriptures. Abel's 
righteousness is witnessed by God in the Scriptures (11:4). 
God witnesses in the Scriptures concerning our Lord: tf Ort oi> 
Upev 9 els top al&va (7:17). So in the Scriptures the witness is 
borne of Melchizedek that he liveth (7:8). And in 10: 15 a 
quotation from Scripture which contains a revealed truth con¬ 
cerning God is introduced with the words : M aprvpel & f/plv koX 
to III tevpa to "Ayiov . So that we do not think we shall be far 
wrong if we understand by “ the witness that is borne” in 11:2, 
39, the witness of sacred history to the characters and lives and 
deeds of these men. Now, the contents of that history were 
determined by the presence or absence of faith. If a man had 
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no faith, then it mattered not what position he occupied, how 
brilliant and accomplished he was, how estimable his life and 
character, the Scriptures have little or nothing to say about him. 
It simply did not come within their province to deal with him 
at all. On the other hand, if a person had faith, though it might 
be only Rahab the harlot, or the little-known parents of Moses, 
yet that faith might secure for them a place in the sacred record. 
It was through their faith 14 that they had witness borne to 
them. ,, Yet again and in another fashion the contents of Scrip¬ 
ture are determined by faith. The actions which are recorded 
are those actions in a man's life of which faith is the motive 
power, the actions which are expressive of the faith of his soul. 
Joseph was a king's chief minister, yet little is told us of the 
services he rendered to the state, and in this chapter nothing at 
all; here reference is only made to that which was in his life 
the outcome of his faith in God's word (11:22). “Therein"— 
in respect to their faith — the men of old had witness borne to 
them. The Bible contains the history, the sayings, the songs 
of faithful men. It is the book of God's promises and also the 
book of man's faith. For the two must go together, and together 
they make religion. 

This latter truth is the one which is emphasized and illus¬ 
trated in this eleventh chapter. The writer's assertion that the 
various achievements mentioned in the chapter were accom¬ 
plished by faith seems in some instances somewhat daring,'and 
at first appears almost an unwarranted assumption. That the 
fully developed faith of the New Testament is meant is, of 
course, impossible. The faith of chap. 11 must be taken in a 
broader sense, as simply an effort on the part of man's spiritual 
nature toward God, which has its result in various different 
forms, the essence of the faith, however, consisting in the mak¬ 
ing of the effort. God reveals himself and speaks his promises, 
but man must do his part. It may take the outward form of a 
sacrifice, of the building of an ark, of the offering up of an only 
child, or of the saving of a little one from death by love's wise 
plan. But however much it may vary in form and in practice, 
in spirit it is the same in every case. It is an effort on man's 
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part by which he turns to God. It is, as it were, a going forth 
to meet God half way. Abel, Enoch, Noah, Abraham, the patri¬ 
archs, Moses, Rahab, Samuel, David, however much they dif¬ 
fered in other respects, were alike in this : when God spoke, they 
made an effort to hear his voice; when he revealed himself to 
them, they made an effort to see his face; when he promised, 
they responded by stretching out the hand to receive that which 
he had to give them. The lives of the heroes of chap. 11 were 
full of active faith. This same effort of the soul directed toward 
God is faith in its simplest and most universal form, the faith 
which finds its fullest expression in the saving faith of the man 
who trusts in Christ, but which was no less present in the primi¬ 
tive faith of Abel. It was just this feature of faith which 
needed emphasis for the Hebrew readers of this letter; they 
lacked the strenuous effort of the man of faith, in his response 
to God. They needed to learn how the contents of their sacred 
Scriptures were determined by the presence or absence of this 
faith; how without such faith religion would not be, God's 
promises would not be, things hoped for would not be, things 
unseen would be things unknown. Thus the chapter is prefaced 
with these words, "EoTt Bk irhrm \rrr&<rr*<TVi,irpaypar 

t&v Skeyxjvi ov fiXerrofievcov. 

How, then, does this exposition of the chapter help us to 
understand the difficult expression, inr 6 ara<ri 9 ? The 

Revised Version translates {nroaraais “assurance." But “the 
assurance of things hoped for" is a very awkward expression, 
and the nature of the genitive is by no means easy to determine. 
Bishop Westcott in his Commentary has no hesitation in fixing 
the meaning as “essence," which he defines as “that which gives 
real existence to a thing." We prefer the definition of essence 
supplied by him in his note on Heb. 1 : 3, “that in virtue of 
which a thing is what it is." Interpreting the word thus in the 
passage before us, the former portion of the passage may be 
expounded in some such way as this: Things hoped for cannot 
be without faith; it is faith which makes them what they are; 
without faith they may be something else — interesting words or 
beautiful dreams or attractive speculations—but they cannot be 
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things hoped for. Does not general experience prove the truth 
of this assertion ? Faith is the very essence of hope. We invari¬ 
ably hope because we have faith in someone or in something. 
The man without faith is always a pessimist. We cannot give 
hope to any poor despairing mortal till we give him faith. 
Simply to bid him 44 be hopeful” will seem to him a mockery of 
words. But this is not quite what this writer says. Faith he 
declares to be the essence of things hoped for , not of hope. And 
this form of statement is adopted with the set purpose of making 
plain to the readers their responsibility. God has done his part; 
the things hoped for do exist, as far as he is concerned; the 
promises are spoken, written down. And yet it is absolutely 
essential that man should do his part too, if these promises of 
God, these revelations of God, are to become in very truth 
44 things hoped for.” If he does not, they will remain something 
infinitely poorer. It is a mere platitude that where there is no 
hope there are no things hoped for. Man's faith brings 44 things 
hoped for” into being, makes them what they really are. When 
that faith is wanting, what is the result ? A man is passing 
through a season of spiritual doubt, faith has almost gone from 
his soul. The promises of God are still before him, they are 
read by him, but what are they ? Empty words, and yet capable 
in their very emptiness of echoing a sweet music which is torture 
to him; the thought of heaven, of holiness, of eternal joy, is a 
mockery to him, and yet a mockery that saddens him. The 
things hoped for by the church, by the believer, are there 
indeed—he is all too conscious of that — but to him without 
faith they are not things hoped for at all, something very dif¬ 
ferent. Or a church is passing through a season of spiritual 
indolence; in its prosperity and ease it slumbers the slumber 
that so often ends in death; its religion lacks virility, its mem¬ 
bers will not rouse themselves to active faith. How narrow 
then becomes the region of “things hoped for”! Rationalism 
and skepticism busy themselves with one after another of the 
church's bright visions and transform them into dim drab 
shadows. “Things hoped for” become first mere possibilities, 
and then despised and childish fancies. So, under different 
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circumstances, this writer speaks his message to the Hebrews: 
44 If you are going to keep the things hoped for, you must rouse 
yourselves to faith, you must make the effort to believe, you 
must bid your souls be patient and endure.” 

In the other difficult expression, irpaypdr&v ov £Xe- 

iropdvmv, we have naturally no hesitation in following Bishop 
Westcott and translating ^€7^09 ‘‘proof.” Unseen things 
belong to a different category from things hoped for. The 
latter are to be found in the subjective world of our souls, their 
existence does not require any proof, as soon as they are pres¬ 
ent they are perceived. The difficulty with them is to bring them 
into existence, to make them really things hoped for. With 
things unseen it is different. They do exist, outside and inde¬ 
pendent of ourselves (hence the introduction of irpayiiaroDv, not 
found in conjunction with ikm^ofiAfcov). The difficulty is to 
become convinced of their existence. Invisibility deprives us 
of one of our most ordinary methods of proof; then what is to 
take its place ? We answer faith, faith is proof. Not faith as 
contrasted with rationalism, not faith as contrasted with skepti¬ 
cism and doubt, but faith as expressing the energy of a man's 
soul, the highest form of activity of which he is capable. The 
man who simply remains passive and allows argument after argu¬ 
ment and proof after proof to be pumped into his empty mind 
will never be quite sure of anything. Life for him will consist 
of a balancing of probabilities, a careful sifting of endless evi¬ 
dences, and engrossed in discussing the various pros and cons he 
will never arrive at certainty. In the region of apologetics we 
have many so-called “proofs,” among others those of the divine 
existence. They are not really “proofs,” they do not by them¬ 
selves convince; everyone knows that the writer of the epistle to 
the Hebrews is correct when he declares faith to be the real 
proof. The divine existence was never made certain*to any 
man by means of the so-called proofs alone. No man has been 
convinced of the existence of God until he has made a great 
effort of the soul, until he has longed and struggled to believe, 
“stretching lame hands of faith,” not only fighting his doubts, 
but tearing himself away from them and turning resolutely to 
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the God he could not see. Then certainty came to him and not 
till then. So also is it with those who, knowing nothing of 
arguments and theological proofs, are yet certain of God's 
existence. To them the effort is an easy one, to turn to God 
comes natural to them. It is a simple faith that convinces 
them of the things unseen. Their conviction is as strong a one 
as if it were founded on masses of metaphysics, philosophy, and 
theology. “ Faith is the proof of things unseen;" without 
faith, that effort of the soul, the things unseen are at their best 
dim shadows and mere dreams. 



J ERE MI AH.— MichelangtU . 
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THE ORIGIN OF THE PENTATEUCH. 


By President William F. Warren, 
Boston University. 


The purpose of this paper is to present in the briefest and 
simplest manner a suggestion as to the origin and original form 
of the Pentateuch. So far as the writer, knows, none of the bib¬ 
lical critics by profession have ever advanced it, even tentatively; 
yet to a student of the most ancient religions and religious liter¬ 
atures hardly an idea could be more obvious. To secure the 
utmost directness along with brevity in the presentation, the 
form of question and answer will be followed. 

1. If Moses wrote anything, for what purpose is it probable 
that he wrote it ? 

Answer: To serve as a lectionary, that is, as a series of com¬ 
positions to be read aloud from time to time in the presence of 
the people in connection with divine service.* 

2. What must almost inevitably have suggested this to his 
mind ? 

Answer: The fact that in Egypt in his day and many cen¬ 
turies before his day such readings or recitings formed a promi¬ 
nent part of public worship, and that thus from childhood to 
manhood he had habitually listened to them in the temples as 
intoned by the so-called “priest reciters.” 9 

3. If Moses aimed to write, not a code of laws as such, nor 
a historical treatise as such, but simply and solely a lectionary 
for use in public worship, what would it be reasonable to expect 
to find in it? 

Answer: First and foremost a miscellany. 

4. If, as we know, the Egyptians had elaborate hymns to the 

1 Sec articles “ Haphtarah,” “ Parashioth,” and “ Lectionarium ” in McClintock 
and Strong’s Cyclopedia . These references are in no wise intended as proofs bat 
only for suggestive information. 

* See Erman, Life in Ancient Egypt, pp. 90, 289 ff. 
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gods, which were intoned or sung in their temples, and Moses 
was familiar with such, what might we expect to find in a lec¬ 
tionary prepared by him for the use of his own people ? 

Answer: Just such hymns as that recorded in Exodus, chap. 
15, or that in Deuteronomy, chap. 32, or such a psalm as the 
ninetieth in the Hebrew psalter. The fact that the Hebrew lan¬ 
guage had names of prehistoric origin for such a great variety of 
musical instruments, only one or two of which seem to have 
been loan-words from a foreign tongue, goes to show both the 
antiquity and the high development of sacred music among this 
people in the earliest times. 3 

5. What might we further expect ? 

Answer: We might further expect to find numerous repeti¬ 
tions—one and the same divine command, or promise, or inter¬ 
vention, or covenant, deliberately presented in different forms of 
composition, here more and there less fully, just as Stanley in 
newspaper and book and lecture and private epistle narrated 
over and over particular incidents connected with his experience 
in central Africa. We might also expect to find pre-Mosaic 
writings editorially presented with his own, provided they con¬ 
tained facts or sentiments which it seemed important to preserve 
from oblivion, or which seemed adapted by public use to promote 
the knowledge and worship of Yahweh. 

6. If the Israelites at the time when Joshua superseded 
Moses had any literature, what did it most probably resemble ? 

Answer: A collection of reading lessons for public use pre¬ 
pared for the direct purpose of preserving, and of increasing, 
the piety and the patriotism of both priest and people. The 
author or authors of such a collection, if it was directly designed 
for use as a lectionary, had no inducement to fit each historic or 
legal or metrical composition to its preceding and following piece, 
and as to repetitions of important facts or injunctions in different 
lessons, these would be desired rather than avoided, since they 
would the more effectually lodge in the memory of the hearers 
the reiterated fact or doctrine. 

* See article u Music ” in the Bible dictionaries. 
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7. In this view, what parts of the Pentateuch may very pos¬ 
sibly have been of pre-Mosaic authorship ? 

Answer: Such narratives as the original of the story of Eden 
or of the flood. Also the earliest genealogies. Even the first 
chapter of Genesis, called by some the “Psalm of Creation, M may 
not impossibly have been written before the days of Moses and 
by him been given a more strictly monotheistic form. 4 Even 
Professor Gunkel, of Berlin, has just emphasized the fact that 
the idea of a creation of the world by one divine power was cur¬ 
rent among the east Semites and Egyptians centuries before the 
time of Moses. 

8. Why is attention called to this aspect of the pentateuchal 
question ? 

Answer: Because it is intrinsically important, and because the 
professional biblical critics have failed to test it. It is possible 
that not a few of their difficulties may be analogous to those 
which a few thousand years hence a general literary critic would 
find in attempting to interpret the historical selections in an 
ordinary American school reader as an attempted history of the 
United States. A truly critical mind should surely guard itself 
against a misconception so obvious. 

It may be added that a study of the texts employed in the 
Babylonian temple worship would be little, if any, less suggest¬ 
ive in this connection than is the study of the Egyptian. There 
was in fact a “book of the law of Ea” uncounted generations 
before we find the Hebrew writers referring to the “book of the 
law of Yahweh.” Even in India priestly readers or reciters, as 
distinguished from professional rhapsodists and story-tellers, 
have existed from immemorial times. See the just published 
work of E. W. Hopkins, The Great Epic of India , pp. 363 ff., 
where priestly readings or recitations systematically arranged to 
cover the four months of the rainy season are mentioned, and 
where light is thrown on the manner in which the genealogies 
of the patriarchal world of the Semite may have been preserved 
from oblivion. 

4 See Moffat, Comparative History of Religions , Vol. I, pp. 93 ff. 
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A WORKING HYPOTHESIS FOR RELIGIOUS 
INSTRUCTION. 


By Rkv. B. S. Winchester, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Perhaps the real object of all serious theorizing is the formu¬ 
lation of a working hypothesis, a practical program whose cor¬ 
rectness in every particular may not yet have been thoroughly 
proved, but whose truth in the main has become so assured as to 
amount almost to certainty. And it would seem that all the 
recent discussion as to the spirit and methods of religious 
instruction had but paved the way for some general statement 
which may be to the pastor, the superintendent, the teacher, and 
the parent what the atomic theory, the molecular theory, or the 
evolutionary theory is to the chemist, the physicist, or the 
biologist. 

The fundamental postulate in education is that man must be 
regarded as a unity. We may no longer speak of him as made 
up of several more or less distinct “natures,” as though he were 
a peculiar aggregation of groups of faculties held apart from 
one another in compartments. The conception of man as an 
organism involves a correlation of forces, and consequently a 
harmony of development, so as to secure for the life its highest 
and completest expression. The day is past when we may think 
of the physical nature as something apart from the intellectual 
nature, or of physical training as a process distinct from educa¬ 
tion in the broader sense. We may still, as a matter of con¬ 
venience, consider the life of man as it stands related now to 
material things, now to the world of ideas, now to its fellow- 
beings, or to the Supreme Being, but nevertheless it is always 
one life we are studying, and to attempt to dissect it into a 
physical life, an intellectual life, and a spiritual life is to employ 
an anatomical phraseology as fanciful as it is misleading. A 
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leading educator has well reminded us that we must regard edu¬ 
cation as one process, the training of the whole man into a 
symmetrical development. 

Starting with this postulate that man is a unity, the problem 
of education consists in discovering the periods in the unfolding 
of the child-life which are most favorable to its development in 
various directions, as it is brought into constantly changing rela¬ 
tionship to its many-sided environment; in furnishing at such 
periods the proper material for such development; and in apply¬ 
ing the proper stimuli, so that every power may have its appro¬ 
priate exercise, and the unity of nature be conserved and 
strengthened rather than impaired. Any education is deficient, 
and any system of education is incomplete, which fails of this. 

We are here concerned, however, with the application of our 
theory to the work of religious instruction. The great need is 
that parents and teachers and pastors recognize that adequate 
religious instruction is not only the birthright of every child, but 
that it is a part of that larger education which he is to receive, 
whether at the hands of parents, the state, or society at large. 
Training in religion must be regarded, not as something apart 
from other training, but as so related to it as together to form 
the interrelated parts of one whole. The problem is how to 
bring the forces of religious instruction into such a complete 
cobrdination with the other forces of education that a full- 
rounded and harmonious development shall result, and the first 
essential must be a clear conception of what religious instruction 
should comprehend. 

Religious instruction may be defined as the drawing out of 
the vital powers on the Godward side; the development of a 
consciousness of God and of the sense of personal relationship 
to him, dependence upon him, responsibility to him, and the 
stimulation to habitual effort for him. This includes, of course, 
the elements of worship, belief, and conduct, and in all these 
directions there must be training, the supplying of the proper 
material for growth in the proper manner and at the proper time. 
The nature of this material, the time most favorable for its 
reception and assimilation, and the agencies which are to provide 
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it, are the chief factors to be considered in attempting the solu¬ 
tion of the problem of religious instruction. It is not possible 
to draw sharp lines of distinction between all these in the sense 
that the element of worship, for instance, may occupy the 
attention of the instructor regardless of what the belief or the 
conduct may be: in order to establish the sense of personal 
relationship to God, the element of worship, that is, meditation, 
prayer, praise, is essential; some knowledge of God and some 
faith are involved; some effect on character is inevitable. But 
the attitude of reverence may be cultivated, and the child needs 
to be trained to express himself in prayer and praise; he needs 
to be instructed in such fundamental facts of revelation and 
experience as shall lead to an intelligent and reasoning faith; he 
needs to be led to choose habitually those things which are in 
accord with the will of God. And there are certain times in 
the life of the child which are peculiarly favorable for laying 
especial emphasis now upon one, now upon another, of these 
phases of instruction, just as there are certain agencies already 
at hand which are peculiarly adapted to work preeminently along 
one or another of these lines. 

In the historical development of religion the element of wor¬ 
ship would seem to have come first; the element of belief, 
including the intellectual statements of belief, as expressed in 
creeds and philosophies and theologies, has followed; and the 
element of conduct has been the last to receive its due amount 
of emphasis. Perhaps this may be taken as a natural order to 
follow in the training of the child. The natural and proper 
beginnings of religious instruction are the little bed-time prayers 
and hymns which baby lips are taught to lisp at the mother's 
knee, accompanied by confidential talks about the great myste¬ 
ries of life, as they already begin to dawn upon the child intelli¬ 
gence. The spirit of reverence and thanksgiving may be further 
fostered by the words of grace before each meal, some of which 
the child may be taught to repeat, and by the few moments 
spent each day in family prayer. Thus the home becomes the 
first great agency in the matter of religious instruction, in 
order both of time and of importance, laying its foundation of 
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reverence and of love, of worship and of faith, and furnishing 
by its atmosphere the first ideals of fatherhood and brotherhood 
which are later to serve as the symbols of God’s relation to us 
and of our relation to our fellow-man. 

Next to the home stands related the Sunday school, with its 
extended period of instruction and its elaborate machinery. 
This venerable institution seems to be entering upon a period of 
new life and of vastly increased usefulness, as its purpose is 
becoming more clearly perceived and its aim made more 
definite. As a result of the careful study which has been given 
to the problems connected with the Sunday school, there appears 
to be a growing consensus of opinion that its training must 
emphasize particularly the intellectual side of religious instruc¬ 
tion, furnishing the child with that knowledge of God which 
comes through a systematic and thorough study of the facts 
connected with the Bible and growing out of it. Teachers have 
come to realize that this rich material must be presented to the 
child, however, as he is able to receive it, and hence that both 
pupils and lesson studies must be graded, so as to adapt the 
truth to the constantly enlarging mental horizon of the child. 
We must still wait for an ideal lesson system and a compre¬ 
hensive curriculum which shall carry the child properly through 
the successive steps of knowledge, and prepare the way for a 
sturdy and intelligent faith; but enough has already been done 
to reveal the general order of such instruction. Stories, rich in 
the imagery of nature and full of the living personality of noble 
men, whose biographies make up so large and fascinating a part 
of the Old Testament and the New, may well form the entrance 
to this temple of knowledge. Biography may give place to 
history, the history of that wonderfully religious people whose 
evolution is exhibited to us in the pages of Scripture. A little 
later may come the literary study of the Bible, book by book 
and author by author; this to be followed by the study of the 
teaching of its several parts, so wrought out as to give some 
conception of the growth of that body of truth which culminates 
in the incarnate truth of God in Christ. Following this comes 
the study of that great movement for the dissemination of truth 
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which we call “missions/* in connection with which some knowl¬ 
edge ought to be given of the faiths of the world, and of their 
relation to the Christian faith, thus furnishing a basis for what is 
to become a great missionary motive. The responsibility for 
some of this instruction, such as in the systematized teaching 
of the Bible as often presented in catechetical form, and in the 
facts relating to the church as an organization, its nature and 
its responsibilities, may well be assumed by some other agency 
than the Sunday school, but closely allied to it and working in 
harmony with it, as, for instance, the pastor’s class, while the 
instruction in matters relating to specific missions of a particular 
denomination may be taken up in special missionary classes 
connected with young people's societies. Care should be taken, 
however, that these be provided for in some way, and form an 
inherent part of the system of instruction for all children. 

But all teaching must, somehow, center in one final purpose, 
the effort to secure right conduct, conduct which is the result 
of the habitual, conscious choice to do the will of God. One 
of the most valuable services ever performed by psychology is 
that which has recently given to the world a reasonable explana¬ 
tion of the phenomena of conversion. The teacher need no 
longer blindly grope his way, striving, with the burden of 
responsibility constantly weighing him down, to force a moral 
out of every Scripture verse; but he may rest content to store 
the child's mind full of facts, closely grouped about the concrete 
characters of the Bible, and with choice passages to be learned 
by heart, in the full assurance that, in the fulness of time, God 
himself will open the door to the heart of the child, so that the 
truth thus treasured up will find the life and make it free. But 
when that time of awakening comes, when the boy or girl begins 
to feel dawning within him or her that larger life with its new 
powers reaching out on every side, then must parent, pastor, 
teacher, be awake to his opportunity, and leave no influence 
unused which might be instrumental in leading the youth to 
substitute for his own selfish sphere of action that larger horizon 
of God's world. 

It is at this most critical point in the life of the child that 
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all agencies for religious instruction should converge their forces. 
Especially ought the home to occupy a prominent place. Instead 
of leaving the youth to himself, to solve these great mysteries 
of the larger life alone, all the more care, attention, and sym¬ 
pathy should be bestowed. The studies of the public school, 
instead of becoming more exacting at this time, should be made 
easier. As body, mind, and every vital power is in this state of 
strain, every opportunity for safe and natural readjustment 
should be given, and the most careful, though unobtrusive, 
direction given to the new life just dawning. 

Right here such societies as the Y. P. S. C. E. and other 
organizations of similar sort can be of the most helpful ser¬ 
vice. What the life needs is opportunity to compose itself and to 
find new points of contact with its new environment. It needs 
to be surrounded with associations which are bright, invit¬ 
ing, and congenial, and which offer at the same time abundant 
field for healthful activity. Here is the place to emphasize that 
religion means primarily conduct, not so much by saying so, 
however, as by offering inducements to exercise the new power 
in right ways. Everything possible should be done at this 
point to prevent the idea that religion is either ritual or creed, 
and to make clear that it is primarily helpfulness and service. 

We may now pause to inquire whither our theory has led us, 
and whether we were justified in calling it a working hypothesis 
for religious instruction. We may thus briefly summarize our 
conclusions: 

1. Man is a unity, and a true education must seek to develop 
symmetrically, harmoniously, and sympathetically the whole 
life. 

2. No system of education is complete which ignores, wholly 
or in part, the training of man into a conscious relationship with 
God. 

3. Such training must include the elements of worship, belief, 
and conduct, and should be as carefully adapted to the needs 
and capacities of the child as any other training. 

4. The agencies through which such instruction is to be 
given are primarly the home and the church. Under the term 
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41 church" are included the Sunday school, the young people’s 
societies, the pastor’s class, and other similar organizations. 

5. The next needs, in order to secure the most efficient reli¬ 
gious instruction, are, first, a more general recognition of the 
essential place of such instruction in any right system of educa¬ 
tion, and a stronger determination to secure adequate training 
for every child. This involves a better popular understanding 
of the reciprocal relationship which the public school, the home, 
and the church sustain to each other in the matter of educa¬ 
tion. In the second place, those agencies which are primarily 
for religious instruction need to become more definite in aim, 
more vitally interrelated, more closely federated, and subordi¬ 
nated to one comprehensive plan, in which each shall have its 
recognized place and its appropriate work. And, finally, within 
each of these several agencies we may expect a constant 
improvement of pedagogical method, arranging, adapting, and 
classifying the material of instruction so that it shall become 
ever better suited to the needs of the child. When these needs 
have been met, we may expect a tremendous forward impulse to 
be given to the whole religious activity of the nation. 
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CONSTRUCTIVE STUDIES IN THE PRIESTLY ELE¬ 
MENT IN THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


By William R. Harper, 
The University of Chicago. 


VIII. THE LAWS AND USAGES CONCERNING FEASTS, CONSIDERED 

COMPARATIVELY. 

§96. The Feasts of Barly Times, that is, as described in (a) the 
Covenant Code; (£) the historical material of J and E; (r) the pre- 
Deuteronomic portions of Judges, Samuel, and Kings; and (d) the 
pre-Deuteronomic prophetic utterances (see § 59, note i). 1 

1. The Feast of Unleavened Bread.* 

Exod. 34:18; 23:15; 13:3-1°* 

2. The Feast of Weeks. 

Exod. 34:22; 23:16 a. 

3. The Feast of Tabernacles. 

Exod. 34: %%b ; 23:16 b; 1 Kings 8 : 2, 65 f.; 12 : 32 ; Judg. 9 : 27 ; 
21 :19 ff. 

4. There were three feasts at which attendance was required by 
law. 

Exod. 34:23 f.; 23 : 14-17 ; 1 Kings 9:25; 1 Sam. 1 : 3. 

5. The feasts were connected with agriculture. 

Exod. 23:15 f.; 34:22 ; Judg. 21 : 19 ff. 

6. The feasts were always of a joyous and social character. 

Exod. 32 : 5 f.; Judg. 21 :19 ff.; 1 Sam. 1 -.3, 7, 13 ff. 

7. A feast often involved a pilgrimage to some shrine. 

Exod. 10:9; Judg. 11:40 (?); 1 Sam. 1 :3, 7 ; 2:19. 

8. The Passover. 

Exod. 34 : 25 ; 12:21-27. 

9. The Feast of the New Moon. 

Hos. 5’.7(?); iSam. 20.*5f.; 18 : 24 ff.; 2 Kings 4 : 23. 

1 The following references are from J : Exod. 34 : 18-25 ; 12: 21-27 ; 13 :3-10; 
10 :9 ; the following are from E : Exod. 23 : 10-17 ; 32:5. 

• References in bold-face type are from the Covenant Code. 
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10. Special feasts were held, e. g.: the Feast of Sheep-Shearing; 

the Feast of Jephthah’s Daughter. 

1 Sam. 25 : 2; 2 Sam. 13:23; Judg. 11:40. 

11. Idolatrous feasts. 

Exod. 32:5; 1 Kings 12 : 32 f.; 2 Kings 10 :20. 

12. Attitude of the early prophets toward the feasts. 

Amos 5:21; 8:10; Hos. 2:11; 5:7 (?); 9:5; 12:9; Isa. 1 :13 f. 

§97. Questions and Suggestions. 

1. Consider, in connection with the Feast of Unleavened Bread\ 
(a) the duration; (< b ) the date (to what part of our year did Abib cor¬ 
respond ?); (^) the nature and significance of “ unleavened bread;” ( d ) 
the meaning of the phrase, “none shall appear before me empty;” (e) 
the association of this feast with the exodus from Egypt, and the point 
of connection; (/) the seeming identification of two entirely different 
things, viz., the Passover (see below) and the Feast of Unleavened 
Bread. 

2. Consider, in connection with the Feast of Weeks , (a) other 
names for the same feast, viz., Harvest, First-Fruits (Pentecost, cf. Acts 
2:1; 20 :16; 1 Cor. 16:8); (£) the duration (cf. Deut. 16:9-12); (*) 
the date; (d) the connection of this feast with the close of the grain 
harvest; (<r) the fact that there is no historical mention in the Old 
Testament of its observance (but cf. 2 Macc. 12:32 and the New 
Testament passages indicated above). 

3. Consider, in connection with the Feast of Tabernacles , (a) other 
names, viz., Booths (Deut. 16:13), Ingathering; (b) the duration (cf 
Deut. 16 :13-15); (c) the date, late in the autumn ; (d) the connection 
of this feast with the completion of the harvest of fruit, oil, and wine; 
(e) the lack of any specific regulations in the earlier legislation; (/) 
the fact that historical mention is made of only this feast among the 
three great feasts (1 Sam. 1 : 1 ff.; 1 Kings 12:32; 6:38); (g) the 
fact that this feast seems to have had its origin among the Canaan- 
ites (Judg. 9 : 27); (^) the important religious significance involved in 
the idea that the deity was the lord of the land and the dispenser of 
its fruits. 

4. Consider, in reference to these meetings for festal purposes, (a) 
the number; (£) the distribution of these throughout the year; (c) the 
class of persons who were expected to be present; (d) the meaning of 
the phrase “appear before the Lord; ” (e) the guarantee given of safety 
upon the journeys involved in attending the feasts; (f) the custom in 
Solomon’s times. Are any places mentioned as the seats of a festival ? 
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5. To what extent were these feasts of an agricultural character, that 
is, connected with agricultural pursuits, e. g. t harvest, ingathering of 
fruit, etc.? or how far were they solar feasts, that is, connected with 
certain seasons of the year ? What was the usual time for harvest in 
Palestine ? When did the end of the Jewish year come, and with what 
feast was it connected ? Consider the connection of the feast at 
Shiloh with the vineyards near at hand. What particular characteristics 
are associated with agricultural as distinguished from historical feasts ? 
Would the climate, for example, to some extent determine the date ? 
Would the harvest feast take place at the same time in localities in 
which there was a difference of two or three weeks in the period of the 
ripening of grain ? What kind of feasts would be expected among 
people leading a pastoral life, as distinguished from an agricultural 
life? If these feasts are of agricultural origin, could Israel have 
observed them before becoming an agricultural people, that is, before 
settling in Canaan ? 

6. Are not harvest and vintage feasts generally occasions for joy? 
Are not eating and drinking and dancing the usual accompaniments 
of a feast ? How far did the idea that the deity was sharing in the 
festivities contribute to the joyousness of the occasion ? Did not the 
eating, etc., contribute to this end ? Was not the very purpose a 
joyous one ? Was there yet any conception of God or sin to interfere 
with this interpretation ? Was there, at this time, any feeling of the 
need of an atonement ? 

7. (1) Does a man ordinarily feast by himself? (2) If the social 
element is important, would it be necessary to have places at which 
many might conveniently come together ? Would this not necessarily 
involve a pilgrimage? (3) Consider the use of sacred places, like 
Shiloh, for such meetings. (4) What would be the social and politi¬ 
cal influence of such pilgrimages? 

8. Consider (1) whether the Passover , although forming a part of 
the Feast of Unleavened Bread, is not treated independently of that 
feast; (2) whether, in its very nature, it is not pastoral (that is, of 
nomadic origin), rather than agricultural; (3) the meaning of the name 
“Passover;” 3 (4) the time of year in which it was observed; (5) the 

*Cf article “Passover” in Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible; J. MOller, Kri- 
tischer Versuch iiber den Ursprung des Pesach-Maixothfestes; Nowack, Hebrdischt 
Arckdologie , Vol. II, pp. 147 ff., 1 72 ff.; BENZINGER, He braise he Archdologie, pp. 470 ff.; 
Riedel, Zeitschrift fur die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft , Vol. XX, pp. 319-3*; 
Stadr, ibid., pp. 333-7; C. H. Toy, “The Meaning of npp,” Journal of BibUcal 
Literature, VoL XVI, pp. 178 f. 
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evidence in Exod. 7:16; 10 : 24, that the Hebrews observed a spring 
festival with offerings from their flocks before the days of Moses; (6) 
the original significance of the Passover, viz., a sacrificial meal in 
which those who partook united themselves more closely and came 
into closer communion with their God—all this, for greater security; 
(7) the connection of this very early festival at a later time (a) with the 
historical event of the exodus, and (b) with the Feast of Tabernacles. 

9. Is the Feast of the New Moon agricultural, or rather astronomi¬ 
cal ? Is it recognized in the earlier legislation ? Consider (1) its wide 
observance among Semitic peoples; 4 (2) its association with ancient 
family sacrifices; (3) its connection with the sabbath; (4) its possible 
use by prophets as a time for religious assembly; (5) its mention by 
the prophets (see below); (6) its great antiquity. 

10. Consider the Feast of Sheep-Shearing: (1) Was not this, like 

the Feast of the New Moon, a pastoral rather than an agricultural 
feast ? (2) Was it recognized in legislation ? (3) Could it be observed 
elsewhere than in a cattle-producing portion of the country? (4) 
How late in Israel’s history does it appear to have come down ? (5) 

Did it ever take on any special religious significance ? (6) What, in 

general, did it celebrate? Consider the mourning-feast in connec¬ 
tion with the devotion of Jephthah’s daughter to a life of perpetual 
virginity, and compare the similar cases in other history. 5 

11. Notice how special feasts are celebrated in addition to those 
which became authorized, as in the case of (1) Aaron and the calf, (2) 
Jeroboam at Bethel, (3) Jehu in honor of Baal. 

12. Consider now the place occupied in the religious life by these 

feasts, and their influence: (1) To what extent did the feasts consti¬ 
tute the religion of the people ? (2) How far would men postpone 

religious observances until the time of a feast ? (3) How much store 

did the ordinary Israelite set by the feasts ? Would the threat of 
their extinction disturb him ? (4) In what way would such feasts 

serve to develop national feeling ? to provide an education for the 
people? to encourage the spirit of unity? (5) To what extent would 
these assemblies serve to increase facilities for business transactions ? 

4 Cf Mokris Jastrow, Jr., Religion of Babylonia and Assyria , see Index , j. v . 
“Moon,” “Zag-muk,” “ Festhrals,” etc.; I. Abrahams, article “New Moon” in 
Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible . 

*Cf. GOLDZIHER, Mythology among the Hebrews , pp. 96 ff., 104; Stade, Ge- 
tchichte des Volkes Israel, Vol. I, p. 68; G. F. Moore, A Critical and Exegetical 
Commentary on Judges , pp. 304 f. 
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(6) Is there any evidence that, in this period, the people as a whole 
(cf. later times) engaged in a great feast or festival ? Or is it rather the 
custom of families and households? (7) What did the prophet say 
of the religious value of the feasts ? To what did he make objection ? 
(a) the lack of heart manifested ? ( 3 ) or the fact that they were held 
in honor of other gods ? or (r) the fact that the people thought the 
holding of these feasts to constitute the whole of religion, and 
neglected all that seemed pure and good in a religious life? 

§ 98. Constructive Work,—Prepare a tabular statement which will 
present in systematic form the facts concerning the feasts of the earlier 
period, as follows: (1) name, (2) origin, (3) date, (4) duration, (5) 
characteristic ritual, (6) meaning of name, (7) religious significance. 

§ 99. Feasts of the Deuteronomic Period, that is, as described (a) in 
the laws of Deuteronomy, (d) in the Deuteronomic portions of the 
books of Samuel and Kings, and (c) by the prophets of the Deutero¬ 
nomic period. 6 

1. Passover and Feast of Unleavened Bread are now combined. 

Dent. 16:1-8. 

2. Feast of Weeks. 

Dent. 16:9-12. 

3. Feast of Tabernacles. 

Dent. 16 :13-15; 31 : 10 f. 

4. All feasts must be held at the one central sanctuary. 

Dent 16: 5-7, xx, 16 ; 31:11. 

5. The law still requires attendance at three feasts. 

Dent. x6 : x6 f. 

6. Feasts are still occasions of joy. 

Dent, xa: 8 ; 14 :26 ; 16 : xx, 14 f.; 24:11; Isa. 9 : 3. 

7. Feasts are still on an agricultural basis. 

Dent. x6: 9,13 ; cf x6 : x. 

8. Attitude of the prophets toward feasts. 

Nah. 1:15; Jer. 51 : 39; Lam. 1:4,15; 2 : 6 f., 22. 

9. Josiah's Passover. 

2 Kings 23 : 21-23. 

§ 100. Questions and Suggestions. 

1. Concerning the Feast of the Passover and Unleavened Bread, 
consider (1) that the two feasts, distinct in origin, are now observed 

6 References in bold-face type are from the code of laws contained in the book 
of Deuteronomy. 
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together; (2) the association of the Passover with the exodus; (3) the 
connection of this rite with that of the firstlings (Deut. 15 :19 ff.); (4) 
the duration; (5) the lack of any designation of the day of the month ; 
(6) the significance of the unleavened bread, and its historical connec¬ 
tion ; (7) the treatment of any remaining flesh; (8) the place at which 
this feast shall be observed; (9) the change in ritual and conception 
which takes place in the case of the Passover feast, and the reason for 
this; (10) the circumstances leading to' the coalescence of the two 
feasts. 

2. Concerning the Feast of Weeks , notice (1) that the time is fixed 
in connection with that of the Feast of Unleavened Bread, viz., seven 
weeks, the fiftieth day; (2) the duration ; (3) the persons who are to be 
invited to the feast; (4) the place; (5) the joyous character; (6) the 
historical reminiscence suggested. 

3. Concerning the Feast of Tabernacles , consider (1) the name and 
its origin (cf. 1 Sam. 1 : 8); (2) the time (no particular day designated); 
(3) the persons who are to participate; (4) the duration ; (5) the place; 
(6) the motive ; (7) the joyous character. 

4. Consider the meaning of the constantly recurring phrase, “ in the 

place which Jehovah thy God shall choose to cause his name to dwell 
there;” is it (1) a place,at one time in one locality, at another time in 
another locality, and consequently, in the course of time, are several 
places thus designated ? Or (2) is it one central place for all time, 
viz., Jerusalem ? (3) Consider some of the consequences which would 

follow such centralization ; e. g.: {a) Would the feast thus transferred 
to Jerusalem continue its agricultural or pastoral character ? (b) If a 

particular day is fixed, could the harvest feast any longer be connected 
with the harvest, which, on account of difference of climate, occurred 
at widely separated dates ? (*) Would the historical be likely to sup¬ 

plant the natural interpretation of the feast? (</) Would the original 
ritual also lose its significance ? (e) Could the firstlings actually be 

taken to Jerusalem to be sacrificed ? (/) Could the head of a family 

take the entire family and dependents to Jerusalem ? (g) Would he 

sell his own animal or grain, and then go to Jerusalem and buy (Deut. 
14:24-26)? Would this affect commerce? (k) Could a man, in this 
case, arrange a sacrificial meal in Jerusalem and have his family and 
friends with him, as in the village or country? (/) Would not this lead 
to an entire change in the feeling connected with the observance of 
the feast ? Would the observance become more general and less 
individual, more formal and serious, and less joyous ? 
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5. Although the law still requires attendance at these feasts, is it 
possible to suppose that any considerable proportion of the people 
could leave their homes and their work, and go to Jerusalem three 
times in a year ? Would this have the effect of depriving these people 
of religious privileges ? 

6. Although the feasts are still represented as continuing their 
joyous character, could the old feeling actually have existed under the 
new regime, cut off as the worshiper was from friends and family, lost 
as he must have been in the great crowds gathering at Jerusalem ? 

7. Although feasts are still nominally on an agricultural basis 
(cf. the names, the method of determining the date, etc.), will it be 
possible for the agricultural character to be long maintained in view 
of (1) the detachment of the feasts from the exact season (one time 
being fixed for the entire country, although the harvest took place at 
different dates on account of climate); (2) their association with his¬ 
torical events and the emphasis thus placed on the idea of com¬ 
memoration ; (3) the necessary sale of one’s own effects, and the 
purchase of others for the purpose of the feast ? 

8. Upon the supposition that the prophets themselves had to do 
with the formulation of the policy presented in Deuteronomy, and in 
view of the opinions expressed by Amos, Hosea, and Isaiah, what may 
we understand to have been their general position on the subject of 
these feasts and festivals ? Did they represent the feasts as being an 
essential element in the religious life ? Did they wish to see them 
modified in their character ? Was it for this reason that they joined 
with the priests in those reforms, recorded in Deuteronomy, which in 
the end largely revolutionized the whole system ? Did they think that 
the people were placing a false value upon these feasts in comparison 
with a pure and simple life ? 

9. Upon the acceptance of the book of Deuteronomy by Josiah and 

his people in 621 B. C., (1) what attitude was taken by the king 
toward the various corrupt forms of worship which existed at that time 
( cf “ Deut. 23 : 4-20) ? (2) What was the command issued as to the 

observance of the Passover ? Does this mean that it had fallen into 
disuse ? If so, how is such disuse to be explained ? (3) What was the 
character of the Passover observed on this occasion ? 

§101. Constructive Work.—Write a statement covering three points: 
(1) the feasts which now no longer seem to be observed, and the rea¬ 
sons ; (2) the modifications which have come to exist in the feasts 
transmitted from the earlier period, and an explanation of these 
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modifications; (3) the progress, if any, which has been made in the 
adaptation of the ceremonial of worship (so far as it concerned feasts) 
to the religious life; or, to use the form of a question, was Israel in a 
better or worse position for the cultivation of the religious life, with 
the changes which had now come about ? 

, §102. Constructive Work.— From Ezek. 36:38; 45:17, 18-21, 

22-25 ; 46 : 1, 3, 6 ff., 9, consider (1) whether, in general, Ezekiel has 
much to say upon the subject. Is this because his development lies 
along other lines, or because the development has already reached its 
highest point ? (2) Is there evidence (if so, what ?) that the Deutero- 
nomic system of feasts is accepted ? (3) In what cases are definite 

dates now given, in which, hitherto, the time has been left undesig¬ 
nated ? (4) What, now, is the relation of the Feast of the Passover to 

that of Unleavened Bread ? (5) Present the evidence, if any is to be 

found, that the feasts have now lost their joyous character. (6) Is the 
centralization of worship involved in the arrangements which Ezekiel 
proposes ? 

§ 103. The Feasts in the Later Period, that is, as described (a) in the 
laws of the Levitical code, (£) by the priestly prophets, and (*) in the 
priestly histories, viz., Ezra, Nehemiah, and Chronicles. 7 

1. Feast of the Passover and Unleavened Bread. 

Lev. 23 : 4-8 ; Numb. 28 : 16-25; 9 :1-24 ; Szod. 22 : 2-20, 43-50 ; 2 

Chron. 8:13; 30:13-27; 35:1-19; Ezra 6:19-22. 

2. Feast of Weeks. 

Lev. 23 : 25-22 ; Numb. 28 : 26-32 ; 2 Chron. 8:13. 

3. Feast of Tabernacles. 

Lev. 23:34-36, 39-44; Numb. 29:22-38; 2 Chron. 5:3!!.; 7:8-10; 

8:13; Ezra 3: 4; Neh. 8:13-18. 

4. Feast of the New Moon. 

Numb. 28: 22-25; 1 Chron. 23:31; 2 Chron. 8:13; 31 : 3; Ezra 3:5; 

Neh. 10:33. 

5. Feast of Trumpets. 

Lev. 23:23-25 ; Numb. 29 : 2-6 ; zo: zo. 

6. Definite dates are fixed. 

Lev. 23 : 5, 6, 23, 27, 34, 39 ; Numb., chaps. 28, 29; Esther 9:21. 

7. Agricultural significance is wholly lost. 

Lev. 23:42 f. 

. 8. Celebration of feasts at Jerusalem is taken for granted. 

* Zech. 14 : 16-19; 1 Chron. 23:31; 2 Chron. 35 : 1-19. 

7 References in bold-face type are from the Levitical code of laws. 
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9. Sacrifices are multiplied in connection with feasts. 

Numb., chap. 29; 15 : 3 ; 2 Chron. 2:4; 30 : 24; 35 : 7-9. 

10. Attitude of the prophets toward feasts. 

Zech. 14 :16-19; Joel 1:14; 2:15. 

11. Thought of sin predominant in feasts. 

Ley. 23:19; chap. 16; Numb. 28 :15, 22, 30; 29 15, 11, x6, 19, 22, 25, 

28, 31, 34, 38 ; Exod. 30 : zo. 

12. Day of Atonement. 

Ley. 23:27-32 ; chap. x6 ; Numb. 29 : 7-11; Exod. 30: xo. 

13. Feast of Purim. 

Esther 8:17; 9:15-32. 

§ 104. Questions and Suggestions. 

1. In the later regulations and references relating to the Feast of 
the Passover and Unleavened Bread , note (1) the new phrases, “set 
feasts,” “holy convocations,” “appointed seasons;” (2) the exactness 
with which the date is fixed; (3) the absence of “servile work;” (4) 
the burnt-offering, and the meal-offering prescribed, the sin-offering 
which accompanies, and all this beside the continual burnt-offering; 
(5) that in time ( cf\ Exod. 12 : 1-20) the opinion comes to prevail that 
the Passover had been established before the exodus “in order that 
Jehovah might spare the firstborn of Israel, not because he had spared 
them;” (6) the restrictions placed upon participation in the Passover 
(Exod. 12:43-50); (7) the observance according to Chronicles (2 
Chron. 30:13-27) of the Feast of Unleavened Bread in Hezekiah’s 
times; (8) Josiah’s Passover (2 Chron. 35: 1—19); (9) Ezra’s Passover; 
(10) the place of all these observances; (11) their general character; 
(12) that the offerings have the nature of fixed dues, rather than of 
voluntary gifts. 

2. In the references to the Feast of Weeks , note (1) that the same 
general characteristics appear as in the case of the Feast of Unleavened 
Bread (see above); (2) that after the fall of Jerusalem it becomes a 
feast commemorating the giving of the law on Sinai, and is no longer 
considered a nature feast. 

3. In the references to the Feast of Tabernacles , note (1) the same 
points as were considered above in the case of the preceding feasts, 
viz., fixing of date, multiplication of various kinds of offerings for each 
day, no servile work, etc.; (2) the chronicler’s account of Solomon’s 
observance of this feast in connection with the bringing up of the ark 
(2 Chron. 5:3 ff.); (3) Solomon’s dedication of the temple in con¬ 
nection with this same feast (2 Chron. 7 : 8-10); (4) the observance in 
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connection with the beginning of the second temple (Ezra 3 :4); (5) 
the dwelling in booths in Ezra’s time (Neb. 8: 13-18). 

4. The system of feasts now includes more definitely the Feast of 
the New Moon , concerning which it may be noted, (1) that a regular 
ceremonial is instituted; (2) that frequent mention is made of it in 
connection with the sabbath. Consider (3) what has led to this larger 
emphasis. 

5. Consider, in the case of the Feast of Trumpets , (1) its connec¬ 
tion with the sabbatical system (see next article 8 ); (2) the provisions 
given for its observance; (3) the general provision for the blowing of 
trumpets with various feasts. 

6. In all the cases presented consider (1) the fact that now the 
exact day of the month is prescribed; (2) the significance of this fact, 
as compared with the looser designations of earlier regulations. 

7. In all the cases presented consider (1) the fact that the agri¬ 
cultural significance has been lost; (2) the fact that, even in the case 
of the Feast of Tabernacles (the last of all to receive this treatment), 
an historical meaning has been suggested and adopted; (3) the signifi¬ 
cance of these facts as seen in the routine of the ceremonial and the 
general character of the feasts. 

8. Consider whether (1), although no explicit statement occurs in 
the legislative material covering the point, it is not everywhere taken 
for granted that all feasts shall be celebrated at one place, viz., Jerusa¬ 
lem ; and (2) whether this is not the understanding of the prophets 
and historians of the period. 

9. Consider, in the case of all the feasts, (1) whether the largest 
emphasis is not now placed upon the sacrifice; (2) whether, in fact, 
with the great multiplication of sacrifices, everything else is not prac¬ 
tically ignored; (3) the influence of this upon the people; (4) the 
explanation of it. 

10. What appears to have been the attitude of the later prophets 
toward these feasts? Is there any longer indifference, lack of appre¬ 
ciation, or hostility ? Why has this change of attitude come about ? 
Does Judaism (Israel’s religion after the exile) adopt an entirely new 
policy in reference to feasts, as compared with prophetism (Israel’s 
religion before the exile)? Were the prophets of this period really 
priests, and, in consequence, in sympathy with everything priestly ? 
Had prophecy now died ? 

•The next study will deal with the sabbath and institutions closely related to it, 
e . the sabbatical year, year of jubilee, etc. 
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11. Is it a fact that the idea of sin is now everywhere promi¬ 
nent ? that, indeed, this idea is the controlling idea ? that, therefore, 
confession instead of rejoicing is the order of the day ? If this is the 
fact, how is it to be explained ? 

12. Concerning the Day of Atonement , one may undertake to 

answer the following questions: (i) Was it observed in the early or 
middle period, or did its observance arise only in the later period ? 
(2) Is there any connection between it and EzekieFs days of atonement 
(45:18-20)? (3) Or with the days of fasting held in commemoration 

of national calamities mentioned in Zech. 7 : 35; 8 :19 ? (4) Or with 

the day of Tasting (the twenty-fourth day of the month) mentioned in 
Neh. 9:1? (5) What was the fundamental idea in this observance ? 

Was the thought of propitiation that of the individual or of the nation? 
Were the sanctuary and the land also included ? (6) What evidence 

does the ritual furnish as to the fundamental idea ? (7) What is the 

meaning of the phrases “sabbath of solemn rest/* “afflict your souls” 
(Lev. 16: 31)? (8) What conception of God gave rise to the idea of 

sin involved in this institution ? 

13. In the case of the Feast of Purim consider (1) its origin and 
occasion; (2) its date; (3) the question of its connection with a 
Persian feast; (4) the meaning of the name; (5) the method of obser¬ 
vance. 9 

§ 105. Constructive Work.— Prepare a statement which will show 
the more important changes in the observance of the feasts between 
the usage of the middle period and that of the later period. 

§ 106. Literature to Be Consulted. 

S. Clark, article “Passover,” Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible (1st ed. 1863, 2d 
ed. 1893); Ewald, Antiquities of Israel (3d ed. 1866, transl. 1876), pp. 348-80; 
Schultz, Old Testament Theology (1st ed. 1869, 5th ed. 1896, transl. 1892), Vol. I, 
PP* 359 - 69 ; H» 87-100, 402 ff.; Kuenen, Religion of Israel (1869 f., transl. 1874), Vol. 
I, pp. 242-5, 262-7 ; II, pp. 28-30, 89-94, 253 f., 271-3; III, pp. 148-53; Oehler, 
Old Testament Theology (1st ed. 1873, transl. 1883), §§140, 141, 144-6, 150, 153-6; 
Edersheim, The Temple: Its Ministry and Services (1874), PP* 144-300; W. R. 
Smith, article 44 Passover and Feast of Unleavened Bread,” Encyclopaedia Britannica 
(1875); Wellhausen, Prolegomena to the History of Israel (1878, transl. 1885), pp. 
83-120; W. R. Smith, The Old Testament in the Jewish Church (1st ed. 1881, 2d ed.), 

9 Cf Morris Jastrow, Jr., Religion of Babylonia and Assyria , pp. 686 ff.; 
ZlMMERN, Zeitschrift fur die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft , Vol. XI, pp. 160 ff.; Dk 
Lagarde, Purim — Bin Beitrag tur Geschichte der Religion; Sayce, Proceedings of 
the Society of Biblical Archaeology, Vol. XIX, pp. 280; Jensen, Wiener Zeitschrift fur 
die Kunde des Morgenlandes , Vol. VI, p. 70; C. H. Toy, “Esther as a Babylonian 
Goddess,” New World, Vol. VI, pp. 130-45. 
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pp. 240, 269; W. R. Smith, Prophets of Israel (ist cd. 1882, 2d ed. 1895), see Index , 
/. v. “Feasts;” Edkrsheim, Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah (ist ed. 1883), 
see Index, j. v. “Dedication,” “Feasts,” “Passover,” etc.; W. H. Green, The 
Hebrew Feasts in Their Relation to Recent Critical Hypotheses Concerning the Penta¬ 
teuch (1885); E. Schurer, History of the Jewish People in the Time of Christ ( 1885, 
transl. 1890), passim; Piepenbring, Theology of the Old Testament (1886, transl. 
i ^ 93 )* see Index, s. v. “Feast,” “ Passover,” etc. ; W. R. Smith, Religion of the Semites 
(ist ed. 1889, 2d ed. 1894), PP* 252-8; Robertson, Early Religion of Israel (1889), 
PP- 363, 372, 378, 385, 397, 401; C. J. Ball, article “ Festivals,” Smith’s Dictionary 
of the Bible (2d ed. 1893); H. C. Trumbull, The Blood Covenant (1893), see Index , 
s. v. “Feasting;” idem. Studies in Oriental Social Life (1894), see Index, s. v, 
“Feast;” idem, The Threshold Covenant (1896), pp. 209 f., 266; Sayce, Proceedings 
of the Society of Biblical Archceology, Vol. XIX (1897), PP- 280 f.; E. E. Harding, 
article “Feasts and Fasts,” Hastings* Dictionary of the Bible (1898); S. R. Driver 
and H. A. White, article “Day of Atonement,” Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible 
(1898); Morris Jastrow, Jr., Religion of Babylonia and Assyria (1898), see Index, 
j. v . “ Festivals;” C. H. Toy, “The Meaning of Journal of Biblical Litera¬ 

ture, Vol. XVI (1898), pp. 178 f.; I. Benzinger and T. K. Cheyne, article “Day of 
Atonement,” Encyclopaedia Bib lie a (1899); W. W. Fowler, The Roman Festivals of 
the Period of the Republic (1899); Fairbanks, “Festival Epidauria at Athens,” Clas¬ 
sical Review, November, 1900; Frazer, “The Saturnalia and Kindred Festivals,” 
Fortnightly Review, October and November, 1900; Duff, Old Testament Theology, 
Vol. II (1900), see Index, s . v. “Feasts;” I. Abrahams, article “New Moon,” 
Hastings* Dictionary of the Bible (1900); 1 . Benzinger, article “Feasts,” Encyclo¬ 
pedia Biblica (1901); Willis, The Worship of the Old Covenant, pp. 190-214; Watson, 
Cambridge Companion to the Bible, pp. 411-17; Farnell, The Cults of the Greek 
States, Vol. II, pp. 648 f. 

J. Spencer, De Ugibus Hebraeorum ritualibus (2d ed. 1686), III, Diss. viii; J. 
Meyer, De festis Hebraeorum (1724); F. C. Baur, “Ueber die urspriingliche Bedeu- 
tung des Passahfestes und des Beschneidungsritus,” Tiibinger Zeitschrift , 1832, I, 
40-124; idem , “Der hebraische Sabbath und die Nationalfeste des mosaischen Cultus,” 
ibid., 1832, III, 123-92 ; Vatke, Die Religion des AUen Testamentes (1835), Vol. I, pp. 
492-8; J. F. L. George, Die dlteren jiidischen Feste( 1835); H. Ewald, in Gottingischer 
Gelehrter Anzeiger, 1835, pp. 2025 f.; 1836, pp. 678 f.; H. Ewald, in Jahrbiicher 
der biblischen Wissenschaft, Vol. IV, pp. 131 f.; VIII, p. 223; IX, pp. 257 f.; F. Hitzig, 
Ostem und Pfingsten (1837); idem , Ostem und Pfingsten im zweiten Dekalog (1838); 
Bahr, Symbolik des mosaischen Cultus (1839), Vol. II, pp. 664 ff.; H. Ewald, “ De 
feriarum hebraearum origine et ratione,” Zeitschrift fur die Kunde des Morgenlandes, 
Vol. Ill (1840), pp. 410-41; H. Hupfeld, De primitiva et vera festorum apud 
Hebraeos ratione ex legum Mosaicarum eruenda (1851-65); Redslob, Die biblischen 
Angaben iiber Stiftung und Grundder Passahfeier (1856); W. Schultz, “Die innere 
Bedeutung der alttestamentlichen Feste,” Deutsche Zeitschrift fiir christliche Wissen¬ 
schaft und christliches Leben , 1857, pp. 23-30; Joh. Bach man n, Die Festgesetze des 
Pentateuch auf's neue kritisch untersucht (1858); Dillmann, article “Feste,” 
Schenkel's Bibel-Lexicon (1869); H. Oort, “De groote Verzoendag,” Theologisch 
Tijdschrift , Vol. X (1876), pp. 142-65; D. Hoffmann, in Berliner’s Magazin, 
1876, pp. I ff.; D. Hoffmann, Abhandlungen iiber die Pentateuch-Gesetze , Vol. I 
(1878); D. HOFFMANN, in Magazin fiir die Wissenschaft des Judenthums , 1879, pp. 
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99 ff.; Franz DELITZSCH, in Zeitschrift fur kirchliche Wissenschaft und kirchliches 
Leben, Vol. I (1880), pp. 173-83,621 ff.; Kuenen, in Theologisch Tijdschrift,Vo \. 
XVII (1883), pp. 207-12; MULLER, Kritischer Versuck iiber den Ursprung des Pesach - 
Mazzothfestes (1883); Adler, “Der Versohnungstag in der Bibel, sein Ursprung und 
seine Bedeutung,” Zeitschrift fur die alttestamenUiche Wissenschaft ’, Vol. Ill (1883), 
pp. 178-85; Orelli, articles “ Passah,” “ Pfingstfest,” Realencyklopddie fur proteslan- 
tische Theologie und Kirche (2d ed. 1883); Franz Delitzsch, article “Passah,” 
Riehm’s Handworterbuch des biblischen Alterthums (1884); Riehm, article “Feste,” 
Riehm's Handworterbuch des biblischen Alterthums (1884); Orelli, article “Ver¬ 
sohnungstag,” Realencyklopddie fiir protestantise he Theologie und Kirche {2d ed. 1885); 
De Lagarde, “ Purim; ein Beitrag zur Religionsgeschichte,” Mittheilungen, Vol. II 
(1887), pp. 378 ff.; IV, p. 147,note 1; B. Stade, Geschichte des Volkes Israel^ 1887 f.), 
Vol. I, pp. 497-503; II, pp. 182, 258-60; I. Benzinger, “ Das Gesetz iiber den grossen 
Versohnungstag, Lev. XVI,” Zeitschrift fur die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft , Vol. IX 
(1889), pp. 65-88; Riehm, Alttestamentliche Theologie (1889), pp. 121-3; H. Zimmern, 
Zeitschrift fiir die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft , 1891, pp. 160 f.; Smend, Lehrbuch 
der alttestamentlic hen Religionsgeschichte (1st ed. 1893, 2d ed. 1899), see Index , s. v. 
“Feste;” W. Nowack, Lehrbuch der hebrdischen Archdologie (1894), Vol. II, pp* 
138-203; I. Benzinger, Hebrdische Archdologie (1894), PP- 464-78; Eerdmans, 
“ Der Ursprung der Ceremonien des Hosein-Festes,” Zeitschrift fiir Assyriologie , 
Vol. IX (1894), pp. 290 f.; Dillmann, Alttestamentliche Theologie (1895), see Index , 
s. v . “Feste,” “Passah;” K. Marti, Geschichte der israelitischen Religion (1897), see 
Index , s. v. “Feste,” “Pesach,” “Laubhiittenfest,” etc.; F. Buhl, “Gottesdienstliche 
Zeiten im Alten Testament,” Realencyklopddie fiir protestantise he Theologie und 
Kirche (1899); Schaefer, Das Passah-Mazzoth Pest (1900); Erbt, Purimsage in der 
Bibel (1900); Mossa, “ Bedeutung des Passahfestes,” Saat auf Hoffnung, 1900, No. 2; 
Riedel, “Miscellen 5. 6.: nXM,” Zeitschrift fiir die alttestamentliche 

Wissenschaft, Vol. XX (1900), pp. 319-32; B. Stade, “Nachwort zu Lie. W. Riedel’s 
5. Miscelle: HOB,” ibid., pp. 333-7. 

§ 107. Supplementary Topics. 

1. Consider the few references to the celebration of feasts and feast 
days in the Psalter, viz., Pss. 4:7; 81:3; and note especially the 
so-called Psalms of Ascents, viz., 120-134, and their use in worship. 10 

2. Put together the references to feasts in the books of Maccabees, 
viz.: 1 Macc. 1 : 39, 45 J 4 : 52-59 J 7 : 49 J 10 • 34 ; 13 : 5°~52 ; 2 Macc. 
1 : 9, 18; 2:9, 16; 6: 6f.; 7:42; 8:33; 10:5-8; 12 : 31 f.; 15:36; 
and make such a statement as the material thus examined will warrant. 

3. Consider the principal references to feasts in the New Testa¬ 
ment, viz.: Matt. 26:2, 5, 17 ff.; 27:15; Mark 14: if., 12, 14, 16; 
15:6; Luke 2:41 f.; 22:1-15; 23:17; John 2:13, 23; 4:45; 
5:1; 6:4; 7:2-14,37; 10:22; 11 : 55 f-; 12:1,12,20; 13:1,29; 
18:28,39; 19:14; 1 Cor. 5:7; Heb. 11:28. 

10 Cf. Wellhausen, The Book of Psalms — A New English Translation , p. 
210; Kirkpatrick, The Psalms, Books II, III (“Cambridge Bible”), p. xxv ; Mur¬ 
ray, Origin and Growth of the Psalms , pp. 292-5 ; Perowne, Book of Psalms , pp. 86 b 
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4. Compare, in a very general way, the usage concerning feasts 
among the Egyptians, the Greeks, and the Romans, and note points 
of similarity and difference." 

5. Take up for critical study the principal Hebrew words used to 
designate the feasts, viz.: HCE, 3H, rYBQlD 3H, “PXpPl 3H; 
rfCKTJ; tYDen 3n ; X 01 n; nisa ; D-niB ; etc. 

6. Consider the place of feasts among the Assyrians, noticing 
especially the great number of them and the many points of similarity 
existing between the usages of Assyrian feasts and those of Hebrew 
feasts, e. g. t the pervading spirit of joyousness, the agricultural con¬ 
nection of some of them, the similarity between the feast of Zag- 
muk and the Jewish New Year’s festival, and the Babylonian origin of 
the Feast of Purim.” 

7. Consider comparatively the three great factors entering into 
and controlling the origin and development of feasts, viz., the element 
involved in a nomadic or pastoral life, that in an agricultural life, and 
that in a city life. 

8. Consider (1) the conception of God which had come to be 
supreme in Israel after the exile, viz., holiness; (2) the’relation of 
this conception to the teaching concerning sin prevalent in the same 
period; and (3) the influences of these conceptions upon the devel¬ 
opment of the feast system. 

1 ’ Sec W. W. Fowler, The Roman Festivals of the Period of the Republic; Fair¬ 
banks, “Festival Epidauria at Athens,” Classical Review , November, 1900; Frazer, 
“The Saturnalia and Kindred Festivals,” Fortnightly Review, October and Novem¬ 
ber, 1900. 

n Cf especially Morris Jastrow, Jr., Religion of Babylonia and Assyria , see 
Index, s. v. “ Festivals.” 
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BIBLE-STUDY SUNDAY. 

ORDER OF SERVICE. 

Doxology: “Praise ~God fro m Whom All Blessin g s Flow, etc.” 
Invocation: Blessed Lord, who hast caused all holy Scriptures to be 
written for our learning, grant that we may in such wise hear them, 
read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest them, that by patience and 
comfort of thy Holy Word we may embrace and ever hold fast the 
blessed hope of everlasting life, which thou hast given us in our 
Savior Jesus Christ. 

Responsive : Minister —The law of Jehovah is perfect, restoring the 
soul: 

The testimony of Jehovah is sure, making wise the simple. 

The precepts of Jehovah are right, rejoicing the heart: 

The commandment of Jehovah is pure, enlightening the eyes. 

The fear of Jehovah is clean, enduring forever. 

The judgments of Jehovah are true, and righteous altogether. 
People —Teach me, O Jehovah, the way of thy statutes; 

And I shall keep it unto the end. 

Give me understanding, and I shall keep thy law; 

Yea, I shall observe it with my whole heart. 

Make me to go in the path of thy commandments; 

For therein do I delight. 

Behold, I have longed after thy precepts; 

Quicken me in thy righteousness. 

Hymn: Tun t t Nicaa. 

Holy, holy, holy 1 Lord God Almighty ! Holy, holy, holy! all the saints adore 
Early in the morning our song shall thee, 

rise to thee; Casting down their golden crowns 

Holy, holy, holy, merciful and mighty, around the glassy sea; 

God in three persons, blessed Trinity! Cherubim and seraphim falling down be¬ 
fore thee, 

Which wert and art and eYermore shalt 
be. 

2t8 
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Holy, holy, holy! though the darkness 
hide thee, 

Though the eye of sinful man thy glory 
may not see; 

Only thou art holy; there is none beside 
thee. 

Perfect in power, in lore and purity. 

Scripture Reading {Old Testament ): 

Josiah was eight years old when he began to reign ; and he reigned thirty and one 
years in Jerusalem. And he did that which was right in the eyes of Jehovah, and walked 
in the ways of David his father, and turned not aside to the right hand or to the left. 


Now in the eighteenth year of his reign, when he had purged the land, and the house, 
he sent Shaphan the son of Asaliah, and Maaseiah the governor of the city, and Joah the 
son of Joahas the recorder, to repair the house of Jehovah his God. And they came to 
Hilkiah the high-priest, and delivered the money that was brought into the house of God, 
which the Levites, the keepers of the threshold, had gathered of the hand of Manasseh and 
Ephraim, and of all the remnant of Israel, and of all Judah and Benjamin, and of the 
inhabitants of Jerusalem. And they delivered it into the hand of the workmen that had the 
oversight of the house of Jehovah; and the workmen that wrought in the house of Jehovah 
gave it to amend and repair the house; even to the carpenters and to the builders gave they 
it to buy hewn stone, and timber for couplings, and to make beams for the houses which 
the kings of Judah had destroyed. And the men did the work faithfully. 


And when they brought out the money that was brought into the house of Jehovah, 
Hilkiah the priest found the book of the law of Jehovah given by Moses. And Hilkiah 
answered and said to Shaphan the scribe, I have found the book of the law in the house of 
Jehovah. And Hilkiah delivered the hook to Shaphan. And Shaphan carried the book to 
the king, and moreover brought the king word again, saying, All that was committed to thy 
servants they do it. And they have emptied out the money that was found in the house of 
Jehovah, and have delivered it into the hand of the overseers, and into the hand of the 
workmen. And Shaphan the scribe told the king, saying, Hilkiah the priest hath delivered 
me a book. And Shaphan read therein before the king. And it came to pass when the 
king had heard the words of the law, that he rent his clothes. And the king commanded 
Hilkiah, and Ahikam the son of Shaphan, and Abdon the son of Micah, and Shaphan the 
scribe, and Asaiah the king's servant, saying, Go ye, inquire of Jehovah for me, and for 
them that are left in Israel, and in Judah, concerning the words of the book that is found; 
for great is the wrath of Jehovah that is poured out upon us, because our fathers have not 
kept the word of Jehovah, to do according unto all that is written in this book. 


Then the king sent and gathered together all the elders of Judah and Jerusalem. And 
the king went up to the house of Jehovah, and all the men of Judah and the inhabitants of 
Jerusalem, and the priests, and the Levites, and all the people, both great and small: and 
he read in their ears all the words of the book of the covenant that was found in the house 
of Jehovah. And the king stood in his place, and made a covenant before Jehovah, to 
walk after Jehovah and to keep his commandments, and his testimonies, and his statutes, with 
all h*is heart, and with all his soul, to perform the words of the covenant that were written in 
this book. And he caused all that were found in Jerusalem and Benjamin to stand to it. 
And the inhabitants of Jerusalem did according to the covenant of God, the God of their 
fathers. And Josiah took away all the abominations out of all the countries that pertained 
to the children of Israel, and made all that were found in Israel to serve, even to serve 


Holy, holy, holy! Lord God Almighty! 
All thy works shall praise thy name, in 
earth and sky and sea; 

Holy, holy, holy, merciful and mighty; 
God in three persons, blessed Trinity! 
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Jehovah their God. All his days they departed not from following Jehovah, the God of 
their fathers.—a Chron. 34:1, 2, 8-12*1, 14-21, 29-33. 

Again , two centuries later in the history , we read: 

And all the people gathered themselves together as one man into the broad place that 
was before the water gate; and they spake unto Ezra the scribe to bring the book of the law 
of Moses, which Jehovah had commanded to Israel. And Ezra the priest brought the law 
before the congregation, both men and women, and all that could hear with understanding, 
upon the first day of the seventh month. And he read therein before the broad place that 
was before the water gate from early morning until midday, in the presence of the men and 
the women, and of those that could understand; and the ears of all the people were attentive 
unto the book of the law. 

And Ezra the scribe stood upon a pulpit of wood, which they had made for the purpose. 
•••••• And Ezra opened the book in the sight of all 

the people (for he was above all the people); and when he opened it, all the people stood 
up: and Ezra blessed Jehovah, the great God. And all the people answered, Amen, Amen, 
with the lifting up of their hands: and they bowed their heads, and worshipped Jehovah 
with their faces to the ground. 

Also Jeshua, and Bani, and Sherebiah, Jamin, Akkub, Shabbethai, Hodiah, Maaseiah, 
Kelita, Azariah, Jozabad, Hanan, Pelaiah, and the Levites, caused the people to understand 
the law, and the people stood in their place. And they read in the book, in the law of God, 
distinctly; and they gave the sense, so that they understood the reading.—Neh. 8: 1-8. 


Hymn: 


Tune, Uxbridge. 


Almighty Lord, the sun shall fail, 
The moon forget her nightly tale, 
And deepest silence hush on high 
The radiant chorus of the sky; 


But fixed for everlasting years. 
Unmoved amid the wreck of spheres. 
Thy word shall shine in cloudless day, 
When heaven and earth have passed 
away. 


Scripture Reading {New Testament): 


And Jesus returned in the power of the Spirit into Galilee: and a fame went out 
concerning him through all the region round about. And he taught in their synagogues, 
being glorified of all. 

And he came to Nazareth, where he had been brought up: and he entered, as his 
custom was, into the synagogue on the sabbath day, and stood up to read. And there was 
delivered unto him the book of the prophet Isaiah. And he opened the book, and found 
the place where it was written, 


" The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, 

Because he anointed me to preach good tidings to the poor: 

He hath sent me to proclaim release to the captives, 

And recovering of sight to the blind, 

To set at liberty them that are bruised, 

To proclaim the acceptable year of the Lord.” 

And he closed the book, and gave it back to the attendant, and sat down: and the 
eyes of all in the synagogue were fastened on him. And he began to say unto them, Today 
hath this scripture been fulfilled in your ears.—Luke 4:14-21. 


Later we read: 

Now a certain Jew named Apollos, an Alexandrian by race, a learned man, came to 
Ephesus; and he was mighty in the scriptures. This man had been instructed in the way 
of the Lord; and being fervent in spirit, he spake and taught carefully the things concerning 
Jesus, knowing only the baptism of John: and he began to speak boldly in the synagogue. 
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But when Priscilla and Aquilla heard him, they took him unto them and expounded unto 
him the way of God more carefully. And when he was minded to pass over into Achaia, 
the brethren encouraged him, and wrote to the disciples to receive him: and when he was 
come, he helped them much that had believed through grace: for he powerfully confuted 
the Jews, and that publicly, showing by the scriptures that Jesus was the Christ.—Acts 
18:34-28. 

Prayer. 


Hymn : 

Oh, how I love thy holy law ! 

Tis daily my delight; 

And thence my meditations draw 
Divine advice by night. 

Am I a stranger, or at home, 

Tis my perpetual feast: 

Not honey dropping from the comb 
So much allures the taste. 

Address : The Study of the Bible. 
Prayer. 

Hymn : 

My dear Redeemer, and my Lord, 

I read my duty in thy word; 

But in thy life the law appears, 

Drawn out in living characters. 

Such was thy truth and such thy zeal, 
Such deference to thy Father’s will, 
Such love, and meekness so divine, 

I would transcribe and make them mine. 

Benediction. 


Tune, Gerontius . 
No treasures so enrich the mind, 

Nor shall thy word be sold 
For loads of silver well-refined. 

Nor heaps of choicest gold. 

When nature sinks, and spirits droop, 
Thy promises of grace 
Are pillars to support my hope, 

And there I write thy praise. 


Tune, Rockingham . 
Cold mountains and the midnight air 
Witnessed the fervor of thy prayer; 

The desert thy temptations knew, 

Xhy conflict and thy victory too. 

Be thou my pattern ; make me bear 
More of thy gracious image here; 

Then, God, the Judge, shall own my name 
Among the followers of the Lamb. 


N. B.—The congreg a tion is invited to remain for a few moments to confer with the pastor upon the 
subject of personal and class Bible study, for the adult members of the congregation, as an organized part 
of our church work. 
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An Early Christian Letter from Rome.—Among the Amherst Papyrt 
recently published by Drs. Grenfell and Hunt is a fragment of an 
early Christian letter. It was written from Rome to Christians in the 
Fayfim, but by whom, or precisely to what intent, the lacunae in it 
make obscure. The date, too, is only partially preserved — llavvi rj awo 
the year having been broken away; but the editors placed it, 
on palaeographical grounds, between 250 and 285 A. D. Of the 
three columns of the original letter, the second and most of the third 
remain. These unfortunately yield little continuous sense; the Fay Om 
Christians are clearly to make up certain sums of money and send 
them to Alexandria, where the writer, on his arrival from Rome, hopes 
to find them. Possibly there was a famine in the city. But hazy as 
the purport of the fragment is, a number of names are mentioned — 
Ma£i/iio? 6 lldira?, UaTTjp *A7 roAAomos, NiAos, Ilpei/ueiretvos, ©covas, an 
dmyvwonys or “reader”—and among these Professor Harnack, with 
his unerring historical sense, has made some illuminating identifica¬ 
tions. 

Beginning with the fact that in the East, in the earliest time, 
nd7ra? (Papa) was the title of the Alexandrian bishop — so Dionysius, 
bishop of Alexandria ( f 264), styles his predecessor (f 247) 6 puucdpios 
irdira? ‘HpaicAa? (Eusebius, H. £., 7:7: 40)— Harnack points out that 
there was an Alexandrian bishop named Maximus in the third century. 
Indeed, he was the successor of Dionysius, and ruled from 264 to 282 
A. D., and there is thus every reason for identifying the Maximus of 
the Amherst letter with him. Any doubts as to this identification will 
be dissipated by the further fact that a Theonas is mentioned in this 
letter as in Alexandria, and that Maximus' successor was called Theo¬ 
nas. Theonas was bishop of Alexandria from 282 to 300 A. D. As 
for 13 arrjp ’AiraAAwvto?, he was probably bishop of the local church in 
the Arsinoite nome to which the letter was addressed. 

These identifications raise the letter to the significance of a first- 
rate historical document, and, as Professor Harnack points out, con¬ 
stitute a conspicuous vindication of the palaeographical skill of the 
editors who placed the document between 250 and 285 A. D., for 
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the historical notices now found in it date it conclusively in the reign 
of Maximus, /. e., between 264 and 282 A. D. The letter was thus 
written from Rome in the days of Dionysius of Rome (259-68) or 
Felix (269-74) or Eutychianus (275-83), but that one of these 
popes was its author is impossible, since the letter is dated by the 
Egyptian month Pauni, and the writer is clearly a resident of the 
Fayfim. There is extant a spurious letter of Felix to Maximus, and 
there was probably once a genuine one; and Christian intercourse 
between Rome and Alexandria at this time is further attested by the 
statement in Dionysius* letter to Germanus that there were brethren 
from Rome at Alexandria at the outbreak of the great persecution, 
and that one of these went with Dionysius, Maximus, and the deacons 
before the governor ^Emilianus. The Amherst letter has served to 
bring us strangely near the early church at an interesting and critical 
period in its history, and it is the more unfortunate that this letter is 
so fragmentary. 

New Fragments of Hebrews and Genesis.—A further interest attaches 
to this same papyrus, for on it have been written the opening words 
of the epistle to the Hebrews and the first five verses of Genesis in 
Greek. The fragment of Hebrews, which runs 

iro\vfi€p<os kou 7roXv[r/®o]7ra>s 

iraAc o 0(co)s to[is ir]aTpa 

<riv] cv rots 7rpo[^]i7Ta[\s 

is interesting as being the only manuscript to contain the word ^fuov 
after irarpao-iv (“to our fathers**). The lines are written above the sec¬ 
ond column of the letter and are in a hand probably contemporary with 
it. The Genesis verses are given in the version of the Septuagint and in 
that of Aquila, in a hand perhaps half a century later. The first part 
of the fifth verse — “and God called the light day and the darkness he 
called night** — is missing from both texts, and from the Aquila text 
part of vs. 2 is missing. The text of Aquila will illustrate the slavish 
rigidity of his method, e. g., in the use of crvv as an equivalent for HS, 
even when marks the direct object. As this is the only manu¬ 
script to preserve certain parts of Aquila’s fourth and fifth verses, the 
Amherst lines are here given. 

cv kc^oAco/ c/crurcv 0(co)s aw rov ovpavov 
Kai r[iy]v yrjv t) 8c yrj tjv /ccva>/xa /ecu [o]v 
Ocv KOU [c]l7TCV 0(co)$ [y]«[v]l^TO> KCU 
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rycv[cr]o <f>m [kcu ci8c]v 0(co)$ to ^a>[y o]tl aya 
Oov . . 8l€x[to/M(TCv] ^(co)s fJXTO^V <£<i>[t09 
KCU fJL€To(v TOV [(TICOToJvS KOI CyCVCTO 
Kax [ . . . n\pm rj[fJi]£pa irpionj- 1 

The Gospel of the Twelve Apostles.—Coptic fragments of a non- 
canonical gospel were recently published from a Strassburg papyrus by 
Jacoby, and were identified by him as parts of the lost Gospel according 
to the Egyptians. His reviewers incline, however, to the opinion that 
the fragments have nothing to do with the Gospel according to the 
Egyptians, but may, perhaps, be from the Ebionite Gospel of the 
Twelve Apostles mentioned by Origen in his first homily on Saint 
Luke.* 

Edgar J. Goodspeed. 

1 Grenfell and Hunt, The Amherst Papyri, London, 1900, pp. 28-31; Adolf 
Harnack, 44 Zu den Amherst Papyri,” Sitzungsberichte der Mon. Preus. Akademie der 
Wissenschaften mu Berlin , Vols. XLII, XLIII, November I, 1900, pp. 984-95. 

*Zahn, Neue kirchliche Zeitschrift , Vol. XI (1900), pp. 361-70; Schmidt, Gett. 
gel. Ant., Vol. CLXII (1900), pp. 481-506. 
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Professor Gaston Maspero is now actively at work on excava¬ 
tions in Egypt under the auspices of the French government. 

The archaeological world has recently lost one of its most enthusi¬ 
astic workers in the death of M. E. D. Sarzec, whose discoveries at Tello 
since 1878 have been of such marked value. 

Mr. J. B. Stevenson, the translator of Dillmann’s Genesis , has 
received an appointment as instructor in the Hebrew and the Old Tes¬ 
tament department at the Theological College at Bala, Wales. 

Professor Flinders Petrie has recently delivered two valuable 
lectures at the University College, London, on his latest discoveries in 
Egypt. They were illustrated by stereopticon pictures of the various 
objects secured in the finds. 

The Protestant theological faculty of the University of Paris has 
recently suffered a loss of two of its members. Last year Professor 
Samuel Berger, whose work on the Vulgate is especially valuable, 
passed away, and in April of this year the dean of the faculty, Profes¬ 
sor Auguste Sabatier, laid down his work. Brief sketches of the lives of 
these two men, with portraits of them, may be seen in an article in the 
Biblical World of January, 1899. 

Two American scholars have received eminent recognition in 
Great Britain recently. Professor Charles A. Briggs and Professor 
Francis Brown, both of the Union Theological Seminary of New York, 
were honored with the degree of doctor of divinity from the Univer¬ 
sity of Glasgow on June 13, and with that of doctor of letters from the 
University of Oxford on June 20 last, in recognition of their con¬ 
tributions to biblical and philological learning. 

At the ninth jubilee of the University of Glasgow, which was held 
June 12-15, a number of notable scholars were given honorary degrees. 
The degree of doctor of divinity was conferred upon Professor T. K. 
Abbott, of Dublin ; Professor T. K. Cheyne, of Oxford; Professor S. R. 
Driver, of Oxford; Professor A. B. Davidson, of Edinburgh; Profes¬ 
sor H. B. Swete, of Cambridge; and Professor Caspar Ren6 Gregory, 
of Leipzig. The degree of doctor of laws was conferred on Principal 
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G. C. M. Douglas, of the Free Church College, Glasgow; Professor 
Edouard Naville, the Egyptian excavator; and Professor Carl Bezold, 
the Assyriological scholar of the University of Heidelberg. 

We have received a copy of a small volume entitled Junior Bible 
Lessons , containing Lessons 1-26 upon the “Patriarchs.” The author 
is Rev. William J. Mutch, Ph.D., of New Haven, Conn., who has pre¬ 
viously published several important helps to Bible teaching in the 
Sunday school. The work is a successful effort to treat the narratives 
of Genesis in a way which will be helpful and not confusing to the 
children. It aims to treat the Bible material in accordance with the 
best principles of education, and with a view to character-building. 
To the increasing number of those who are interested in improved 
lesson material this book can be heartily commended, and we would 
bespeak for it a trial in many schools in order that its good qualities 
may be put to the test. 

Rev. Louis H. Jordan, B.D., reports from Berlin that the long- 
delayed reconstruction and enlargement of the university buildings is 
now about to begin. As a first step, necessitated by the still increas¬ 
ing number of students, a large auditorium is to be constructed forth¬ 
with in the rear of the present main buildings. This is intended to 
furnish only temporary accommodation; but that accommodation is 
now absolutely required, and must be provided in time to be of service 
during the approaching winter semester. It is felt, however, that the 
university is no longer worthily housed, and that in this particular 
Leipzig has been allowed to steal a march upon Berlin. Various sites 
are talked of, but in the meantime nothing definite can be learned 
from any authoritative source. The emperor is known to have a grand 
project under consideration, but those who are his advisers are com¬ 
pelled to keep the substance of their conferences a profound secret. 
It is beginning to be asked whether the new scheme will embrace a 
university church—the lack of which, especially in the capital of the 
empire, has often aroused comment. 

The readers of the Biblical World will doubtless be interested to 
learn that the University of Chicago announces that during the winter 
quarter of 1902 (January to March) a class of theological students 
will be formed for study in Palestine. This class will be limited to 
twenty persons, and will be under the direction of Professor Shailer 
Mathews, junior dean of the Divinity School of the University of 
Chicago. It will sail from New York about the middle of December, 
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1901, and, returning, arrive in New York during the early part of 
April, 1902. At least seven weeks will be spent in Palestine. During 
this time courses will be conducted by Professor Mathews in the 44 His¬ 
torical Geography of Palestine ” and the 44 Life of Jesus.” Especial 
attention will be given to original work on the part of the students in 
the illustrative interpretation of the Bible. Every possible opportunity 
will be afforded for seeing the historical sites of Palestine on both 
sides of the Jordan. 

The class will visit en route Cairo, Smyrna, and Ephesus, Athens, 
Rome, and Naples. During four weeks the class will make Jerusalem 
its headquarters, making several excursions weekly to points of interest. 
Two weeks will be devoted to a camping trip in Samaria, Galilee, and 
the Decapolis. Damascus and Baalbek will be visited from Beyrout. 

Members of this class will register as students in the University of 
Chicago, and will be given university credit for work done by them, as 
if in residence at the university. In preparation for the work of the 
class each member will be furnished with a printed syllabus, giving an 
outline of the courses of lectures to be given, the topics for the work 
of the students, and a select bibliography upon the cities and countries 
to be visited. The expenses for the entire trip of approximately four 
months will be $700. This charge covers a first-class passage on the 
North German Lloyd and other steamers, first and second-class on 
railway, as well as all other traveling expenses, from New York to New 
York, except fees for personal services. The University will return 
to the members of the class any balance that may remain after payment 
of these expenses. 
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Modern Criticism and the Preaching of the Old Testament. By 

George Adam Smith, D.D., LL.D. New York: A. C. Arm¬ 
strong & Co., 1901. Pp. xii + 325. $1.50. 

The theme of these eight lectures, delivered on the Lyman Beecher 
foundation at Yale University in 1899, is one which will attract 
many a student of the Bible and many a Christian preacher. And 
for the treatment of just this theme we can think of no one more 
admirably qualified than the accomplished professor of Old Testament 
language and literature at Glasgow, who in recent years has thrilled 
so many students with his sane, eloquent, and religiously impres¬ 
sive expositions of the book of Isaiah and the book of the Twelve 
Prophets. 

“The objects of these lectures are, in the main, three : a statement 
of the Christian right of criticism ; an account of the modern critical 
movement so far as the Old Testament is concerned ; and an apprecia¬ 
tion of its effects upon the Old Testament as history and as the record 
of a divine revelation.” 

The liberty and duty of Old Testament criticism the author infers 
from a study of the New Testament. While we are led specially to hal¬ 
low the Old Testament as the Bible of Jesus, we are reminded that 
Jesus was its first critic, and while the apostles attributed to the Old 
Testament an exceedingly high and binding authority, the very 
methods which they follow in quoting from it render criticism neces¬ 
sary. 

After establishing the right of criticism, the author gives a tfery 
clear and succinct lecture on the character and course of criticism, 
especially defending it against the charge that it rests on literary data 
only, regardless of archaeology, and emphasizing the truth that, while 
paying attention to literary considerations, criticism is primarily based 
on certain inevitable historical facts. 

What, now, is left if we accept even the results claimed by the more 
advanced critics ? We still have the biographies of the men of Israel 
from Samuel onward; for criticism, accepting these in the main, helps 
rather than hinders by the corrections occasionally made. We have 
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also in the early history prepared by the prophetic historians abun¬ 
dant ethical teaching of paramount value and of permanent authority. 
Now are we obliged to give up our belief in divine revelation—in a 
revelation of the character and will of God ? For how came the reli¬ 
gious ideas of the Jews to differ so much, not only from those enter¬ 
tained by the Aryan Greeks and Romans, but from those cherished 
by other Semitic tribes, if it were not true that the Mind which their 
minds and the Heart which their hearts sought behind the phenomena 
of nature and history was no less urgent and forward than their own in 
the desire and effort to meet ? (p. 143). 

Criticism leads us to change the methods of Old Testament study. 
It leads us to look for the spirit of Christ, rather than for literal pre¬ 
dictions of Christ, and helps us, while looking for traces of this spirit, 
to note the evidence, not only of the stern righteousness, but also of 
the gentle grace of Yahweh. 

In the chapter on the teaching of the prophets one might almost 
wish that the author had given less space to the historic review of the 
manner in which the Old Testament has been treated (interesting and 
valuable as this summary is), and given more space to the homiletic 
value of the prophets' teaching to the preacher of today. In a series 
of lectures on preaching, in a book on homiletics, we are led to desire 
this, and our desire is only intensified as we note the comprehensive 
analysis, the eloquent suggestions, and the brilliant illustrations which 
the author gives in the all too brief space which he allots to this 
topic. 

The book closes with a lecture on the wisdom literature, in which 
there is a suggestive and eloquent treatment of the drama of Job, and 
valuable suggestions are given as to the use of the book of Proverbs 
in preaching. 

This book cannot but be welcome to many Bible students of our 
day.* Its clear exposition, its luminous and illuminating sentences, its 
lofty eloquence, its high ethical teaching, and its profoundly religious 
spirit, will come with reassuring influence to many who fear that criti¬ 
cism has destroyed the religious value of the Old Testament, and will 
bring fresh inspiration to many a preacher to stir the hearts of the 
men of his own day, as did the prophets of Israel, by applying to the 
problems of his own time the ethical principles which are the same 
yesterday, today, and forever. 

Thomas D. Anderson. 

Duxbury, Mass. 
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The Historical New Testament: Being the Literature of the New 
Testament Arranged in the Order of its Literary Growth 
and according to the Dates of the Documents. A New 
Translation, edited with Prolegomena, Historical Tables, 
Critical Notes, and an Appendix. By James Moffatt, B.D. 
New York : Charles Scribner's Sons, 1901. Pp. 726. $4.50. 

A very ambitious and pretentious book this, spreading itself over 
nearly the whole New Testament field. The author states in the preface 
(p. xiii) that his design is to “ arrange that selection of early Christian 
literature which is known as the ‘New Testament' in the order of its 
literary growth, and at the same time to indicate the chief grounds 
upon which such an order may be determined or disputed.” He says 
that, as far as he is aware, this scheme is “ quite unique.”. He is then 
ignorant of the fact that this has been one of the chief problems of 
New Testament study for seventy-five years, and that there is a vast 
library of books which discuss this very subject. Every work on New 
Testament introduction attempts to recover the facts as to the origin 
and relations of the New Testament books. The only unique thing 
about Mr. Moffatt’s work is the order of the New Testament books 
which he decides upon ; for that he is entitled to the credit. It is as 
follows : 1 and 2 Thess., Gal., 1 and 2 Cor., Rom., Col., Philem., Eph., 
Phil., 1 Pet., Mark, Matt., Heb., Luke, Acts, Apoc.; then he crosses 
the line into the second century, and gives: John, 1, 2, and 3 John, 2 
Tim., Tit., 1 Tim., Jas., Jude, 2 Pet. Mr. Moffatt’s opinion on the 
true historical order of the rise of the New Testament books has a 
certain interest, proportionate to the amount of study he has given the 
subject. But everyone knows that the data are not at hand for ascer¬ 
taining the true historical order, and that the only agreement reached 
by scholars is that the Pauline epistles preceded in time the present 
canonical gospels. It is of no particular use to publish the New Tes¬ 
tament books in a conjectural order which would not in detail be 
accepted by anyone else, and on the general principle of which there is 
a radical dispute among scholars. It will hinder rather than help the 
historical study of the New Testament to put forth an individual theory 
of the literature as though it represented a consensus of scholarly 
opinion. We should not disturb the common order of the New Testa¬ 
ment books (based in general upon the succession of events in Christian 
history, and upon the practical importance of the books) until greater 
agreement can be reached as to the “ historical ” order of them. Those 
who are far enough along in the study of the New Testament to deal 
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with the problem of the rise, environment, and relations of the New 
Testament books are beyond the need of having the books actually 
printed in the various conjectural orders. 

The author furnishes an independent English translation of the 
New Testament. He says he intended to use the Revised Version of 
1881, but, as that was not permitted him, he had to make one of his 
own. The translation has some good qualities, as all attempts to 
modernize the English Version have; but neither this nor any other 
modernization thus far appeals to one as more useful than the Revised 
Version. Mr. Moffatt’s translation is marred by many infelicities, not 
a little poor English, and some misinterpretations. What is the use of 
substituting, throughout the New Testament, the “reign of God” for 
the “kingdom of God,” and “community” for “church”? 

In addition to the main matter of the book, the author generously 
contributes a large amount of other material also. There is a long 
section of 75 pages for which he found no English word suitable, and 
so adopted the Latin title “Prolegomena” which the Germans have 
naturalized ; in this section he discusses the historical trustworthiness 
of the gospels, concluding that they contain a large subjective element 
from the apostolic age. Again, he sets out on separate pages, or in 
conspicuous positions, a large number of quotations from many 
scholars on various subjects; these have the appearance of “padding,” 
but they increase the value of his book; he should have furnished the 
source of each quotation. Then in an “Appendix” (103 pages) he 
gives a collection of miscellaneous notes bearing generally upon 
problems of interpolation and compilation which did not fit into the 
main portion of the book, and belong properly to a commentary. 

That Mr. Moffatt has diligently scanned a large amount of recent 
literature in the field of New Testament study is evident from the 
quotations and citations which he makes. This emptying of his note¬ 
books upon his pages has swelled the volume to a great size and has, 
produced an air of learning in the work. But one need not look far 
to see that he has not digested the material of his study; that he has 
not gone deeply and soberly into the problems of the New Testament 
at all. He rides jauntily over the field, swinging his lance this way 
and that, nodding patronizingly to scholars whose opinions please him, 
thrusting viciously at others, and toppling from their horses not a 
few of those who have bedecked the field of New Testament scholar¬ 
ship before him. The audacity with which, after his comparatively few 
years of study, he assumes to trample under foot the opinions and to 
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impugn the motives of the ripest and most eminent scholars, shows 
that he has yet to learn what true scholarship demands in the way of 
humility, reverence, sobriety, labor, and prolonged thought. 

The chief value of Mr. Moffatt's book lies in the extensive survey 
which it gives of advanced criticism in the problems of New Testament 
introduction. It is not adapted to the needs of laymen or ministers, 
and can perform only a limited service to special students of the Bible. 

c.w.v. 


Handbook to the Pentateuch. The Creation to the Deliverance 
from Egypt. Genesis I to Exodus XII, with Slight Omissions. 

By H. C. Batterbury. London: Rivingtons, 1901. Pp. 
xii + 293. 2s. 6d. 

This is the first volume of Rivington's series of “ Handbooks to the 
Bible and Prayer Book.” This volume contains a brief introduction to 
the Pentateuch (4 pages), the text of Gen., chap. i,to Exod., chap. 12, 
according to the Authorized Version, exegetical notes, lesson outlines, 
and suggestions to teachers. It is intended primarily for teachers of 
elementary Bible classes. There is great need for good works adapted 
to this grade of instruction, but the present volume is not one that 
can be heartily recommended. The author's point of view is indi¬ 
cated in such statements as : “Types of Christ and his work are to be 
found in almost every page ; he is the Alpha and Omega of Genesis, 
the beginning and the end" (p. xi); and, “It contains in germ all 
theology; there is no Christian doctrine which is not to be found in 
it” (p. xii). The Pentateuch is regarded as the work of Moses, who 
made use of documents contemporaneous with the events they recorded 
in his narrative of the earlier history. The exegetical material of this 
work is derived in large part from such sources as the Speaker's Com - 
mentary and the commentaries of Bishop Wordsworth and Bishop Elli- 
cott. The author has made no use of the results of modern scholarship, 
save for an occasional reference to the works of Professor Sayce. The 
pedagogical suggestions are largely of the old hortatory sort, and con¬ 
tribute little toward the work of instruction in the facts of the stories 
of Genesis or in the teachings so effectively set forth in these stories. 
Moreover, it seems as though the large amount of space taken up by 
the Authorized Version of the text might have been more profitably 
utilized. 

John M. P. Smith. 

The University of Chicago. 
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The Trend of the Centuries; or, The Historical Unfolding of 
the Divine Purpose. By the Rev. Andrew W. Archibald. 
Boston: The Pilgrim Press, 1901. Pp. 417. 

The present volume is a discussion of Providence in history, from 
the time of Jeremiah to the nineteenth century. Of the twenty chap¬ 
ters each is of the nature of a brief historical study. The volume can 
hardly claim to add any special item of information to our general 
historical knowledge, and it seems to have been based upon the ordi¬ 
nary works of history. At the same time it is possessed of a unity of 
treatment, which gives it something of an apologetic value. It is 
practically a collection of addresses of a successful pastor. This fact 
will perhaps account for the titles, “The Whirling Wheels of Divine 
Providence” and “The Gulf Stream of Messianic Prophecy.” 

S. M. 


The Fact of Christ. A Series of Lectures. By P. Carnegie 
Simpson, M.A. Chicago: Fleming H. Revell Co., 1901. 
Pp. 208. 

This little book is well adapted to serve as a popular apologetic 
for evangelical Christianity. The author is less interested in Jesus as 
a historical phenomenon than in his life and significance, and it is 
upon them that, something after the fashion of Dr. Dale, he builds his 
argument. To be a Christian, he justly holds, is not to champion a 
philosophical system, but to reproduce the life of Jesus -in one's self. 
Christ, he argues, is present in spiritual life and experience, and so 
becomes a real revelation of God and his love. To live in accordance 
with this revelation made through the historical and spiritual Christ is 
to be a Christian. This involves a response to the spiritual impres¬ 
sions made by the indwelling Christ, and consequently persistent 
struggle with sin. The volume, like all of its class, does not make 
plain the real relationship of the historical Jesus to the Christ of 
experience, yet at the same time this difficulty would not be likely to 
occur to the man who has the ordinary difficulties with religion. The 
book is to be most heartily commended for its emphasis upon the 
simplicity of Christianity, and its emphasis upon life rather than upon 
orthodoxy as a test of true Christianity. S. M. 
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ausgefUhrten Katechesen flir die Oberstufe bearbeitet. i. Altes Testa¬ 
ment. Breslau: Dlilfer, 1901. Pp. 238. M. 3. 

Niebuhr, C. Tell el-Amama Period. Relations of Egypt and Western 
Asia in the Fifteenth Century B. C. London: Nutt, 1901. Pp. 64. 
is. 6d. 

Fulliquet, G. Les experiences religieuses d’Israel. Paris: Fischbacher, 
1901. Pp. 259. 

ARTICLES. 

Gunkel, H. The Legends of Genesis. Monist , August, 1901, pp. 550-60. 
Terry, M. S. The Song of the Well (Numb. 21 : 16-20). Bibliotheca Sacra , 
July, 1901, pp. 407-18. 

A tentative hypothesis of the true scriptural significance of such Hebrew traditions 
and songs is as follows : (1) According to the first impression one receives on read¬ 
ing the different records concerning the smitten rock as so many accurate historical 
statements, there were at least three distinct instances of miraculous water supply 
during the forty years’ wanderings—one in Horeb, one at Kadesh, and one at Beer 
on the east of the Jordan somewhere north of the river Arnon. (2) Critical analysis 
finds these records composite and divergent, and resolves them into different versions 
of one and the same memorable event in the history of Israel. (3) This event, what¬ 
ever its real nature and particulars as actual fact, becaipe a favorite theme of the 
poets in Israel, and was thus magnified and embellished in the national songs. (4) 
Its intimate and very natural association with the miraculous supply of food called 
manna, which is said to have been continuous from the beginning to the end of the 
desert journey, led annalists and poets to connect the memorable supply of water also 
with the beginning, middle, and end of the sojourn in the wilderness. (5) The real 
significance and truth of this unfailing supply of food and drink are suggested in the 
later story of the rock that followed the people in all their journeys, going about the 
whole camp, and supplying everyone in his own tent. This was construed by 
Paul as a figurative and typical method (rvTtx&f, 1 Cor. 11 :11) of portraying the 
living presence of God with the Hebrew fathers in all the journeys of the exodus. 
He was truly, as the poets sang, 41 the Stone of Israel,” “ the Rock of his salvation,” 
the Rock whose ways are all judgment (Gen. 49:24; Deut. 32:4, 15, 18; Ps. 18:2, 
* 31, 46, etc.). Most naturally, therefore, might Paul identify this living spiritual rock 
with Christ, the Rock of Ages. (6) From all this we may learn that the real value of 
this class of holy Scriptures (< for teaching, for reproof, for correction, and for instruc¬ 
tion in righteousness,” consists not, as we have been so much wont to assume, in the 
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letter of its narrative, and not in thus attempting to shoulder a burden which neither 
we nor our fathers have been able to bear, nor in a persistent life-and-death struggle to 
maintain the historicity of ancient traditions against the critical methods and widely 
accepted results of modern research. Shall we not rather imitate the method of Jesus 
in his interpretation of the manna as “ the true bread out of heaven which giveth life 
unto the world” (John 6:32-51); and note how he “ read in the book of Moses, in 
the Bush,” a lesson which the superficial Sadducee had never learned — namely, that 
God is not the God of the dead, but of the living ? Let us also follow Paul, who saw 
in the story of the smitten rock the doctrine of the ever-living Christ. Following this 
method, we find the sacred Scriptures an inexhaustible fountain of religious teaching, 
containing manifold revelations and illustrations of the goodness and severity of 
God. Incidentally they connect with many facts of human history, and are true to 
the human experiences of all times and peoples; but their chief purpose is not to 
acquaint us with details of history, but rather to inculcate and enhance the reality of 
spiritual food — the bread and water of eternal life. 

Hoonacker, A. van. Ezekiel’s Priests and Levites. Expository Times , 
August, 1901, pp. 494-8. 

Jastrow, M„ Jr. The Hebrew and Babylonian Accounts of Creation. 

Jewish Quarterly Review , July, 1901, pp. 620-54. 

Kerswill, W. D. The Mercy of God According to Moses. Bible Student ', 
August, 1901, pp. 87-94. 

A suggestive paper discussing the more humanitarian and even evangelistic 
elements of the Pentateuch. 

M’Ouat, J. E. Divine Revelation in the Light of Old Testament Criticism. 
Expository Times , August, 1901, pp. 487-94. 

The result of Old Testament criticism is simply this : that, while the fact of divine 
revelation, and with it the unique character and supreme spiritual authority of the 
Bible, remains untouched, our views of the method and functions of revelation are 
undergoing a change of great significance. The task of the apologist is now not so 
much to prove that there are no imperfections in Scripture, as that, in spite of all, it is 
still our supreme and unerring authority in all things pertaining to our highest life. 
And this is the greatest gain of all from the critical study of the Bible: it drives 
us back more than ever to the spiritual basis of faith as its ultimate security and 
vindication. 

Could the matter be put better ? 

Schiefer, F. W. Das Problem der Siinde im 4. Ezrabuch. Zeitschrift Jur 
wissenschaftliche Tkeologie , July, 1901, pp. 321-4. 

Tyler, Thomas. The Origin of the Tetragrammaton. Jewish Quarterly 
Review , July, 1901, pp. 581-93. 

Mills, L. H. Communication on Some Aspects of the Edicts of the Persian 
Emperors in the Old Testament. Critical Review , July, 1901, pp. 
344 - 52 - 

Full justification is shown in this article for the passages in 2 Chron. 36:22, 23 
and Ezra 1 : 1-3 which attribute to Cyrus, king of Persia, the purpose of having the 
temple at Jerusalem rebuilt after the return from the exile. This action on Cyrus’ 
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part was not an isolated one, but rather a feature of his permanent policy. It was 
one of the first and most necessary occupations of a Persian emperor after victories. 
Beyond question there existed what was practically a ministry of 44 public worship,” 
and a part of its constant duty was to restore the edifices and to see to similar needs 
of distant loyal subjects. Cyrus attended to the reconstruction of cities and temples as 
a first point of humanity after the desolation of defeat And the order for the work 
was regularly 44 personal ” in form, issued in the king’s individual name. Even if 
there had been no such passages as those here referred to, we should know from the 
inscriptions alone that Persian gold, if not Persian workmen, had helped on the labor 
when the house of Yahweh was built again at Jerusalem after the return from Babylon. 
Condamin, Albert. Les chants lyriques des Proph&tes. Strophes et 
chceurs. Revue biblique , July, 1901, pp. 352-76. 

Kasteren, J. P. van. L’Ancien Testament d’Origdne. Revue biblique , 
July, 1901, pp. 413-23- 

Lagrange, M. J. Les prdtres babyloniens, d'apr&s une publication rdcente. 
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An important review of Dr. Heinrich Zimmem’s new work, Beitrage zur Kenntnis 
der babylonischen Religion (Leipzig, 1901). 
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BerUcksichtigung des aramaischen Sprachgebrauches fUr "Mensch" 
untersucht. Tubingen : Mohr, 1901. Pp. 127. M. 3. 

Macintosh, William. Rabbi Jesus. Edinburgh: William Blackwood & 
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articles. 

Boscawen, W. St. C. The Egyptian Element in the Apocalypse. Baby¬ 
lonian and Oriental Record , June, 1901, pp. 49-59. 

Denney, James. The Theology of the Epistle to the Romans. V: Faith 
and the Righteousness of God. Expositor , August, 1901, pp. 81-95. 
Drummond, James. The Use and Meaning of the Phrase ‘The Son of 
Man * in the Synoptic Gospels. Part II. Journal of Theological Studies , 
July, 1901, pp. 539-71. 

After an exceedingly candid and learned presentation of the arguments favoring 
the view that Jesus never used the term 44 Son of man ” as a self-designation, but that 
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its use in the gospels as such is due to a mistranslation or misunderstanding of the 
Aramaic bar mask by the early church, Principal Drummond rejects it. His chief 
grounds are: (1) The fact that the word occurs in all four of the gospels shows that 
the tradition of its use by Jesus was firmly established. (2) The church was more likely 
to omit than to insert the phrase. It would have preferred to invent some higher title. 
(3) The evangelists never refer to Jesus as the Son of man, a fact unlikely if it had 
been in common use either in the Jewish or Christian circles. As his own view he 
suggests that Jesus may have used the term somewhat flexibly; thus as referring to 
(a) all the saints of the most high; (b) to himself as the type of such a class ; (c) as the 
divinely appointed conqueror of the world’s brute forces. 

A brief abstract fails to do justice to the candor, ripe scholarship, recognition of 
other men’s work, and utter absence of special pleading of this article (with its prede¬ 
cessor) of Principal Drummond. It is a model of method and spirit, while its results 
will command general respect, if not acceptance. 

Headlam, A. C. The Abbd Loisy and Bibljcal Criticism. [A review.] 
Journal of Theological Studies , July, 1901, pp. 622-5. 

Hilgenfeld, A. Die vornicanische Litteratur des Christentums und ihre 
Bearbeitung zu Ende des 19. Jahrhunderts. Zeitschriftfur wissenschaft - 
lie he Theologie , July, 1901, pp. 369-80. 

Holsten, C. Einleitung in die Korinthierbriefe. Zeitschrift fur wissen- 
schaftliche Theologie , July, 1901, pp. 324-69. 

Kelman, John. St. Paul the Greek. Expository Times , August, 1901, pp. 
513-18. 

The results of Paul’s contact with Greek thought were (1) the change of the 
emphasis of religion from cursing to blessing, (2) liberty, (3) flesh, (4) the ideal man¬ 
hood and the indwelling Christ. 

It seems more probable that of these four points the first and second are imme¬ 
diately derivable from the Pauline messianism, the third from the rabbinic hamartology, 
and the fourth from the Jewish doctrine of the spirit of God. To trace them to Greek 
sources is a work of supererogation. 

Kohler, K. Abba, Father: Title of Spiritual Leader and Saint. Jewish 
Quarterly Review , July, 1901, pp. 567-80. 

In Matt. 23:1-10 Jesus tells his disciples not to be called rabbi, father, or 
master. Abba was a title given to various prominent Jewish teachers who generally 
partook of the Chasid or Essene character, and who were popularly recognized as 
saints. Its origin lies in the fact that the paternal relation of the teacher to his 
pupils was paramount in the early days of scribism. 

Laidlaw, A. S. Pauline Anthropology and Christian Doctrine. II: The 
Grounding of Sin. Expository Times , August, 1901, pp. 505-7. 

Sin is grounded, not by the transgression of Adam, but preeminently by the reve¬ 
lation of God’s mind in Christ. Nothing is gained by grounding the natural aliena¬ 
tion of the human heart from God upon Adam’s fall. That is rather to deny its 
naturalness and make it appear artificial. It is simpler to take the fact as it stands 
as inevitable in view of man’s actual history upon the earth. 

This is a fair statement of the case from the point of view of a Christian evolu¬ 
tionist, but is it exegetically Pauline ? 
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Lewis, A. S. What Have We Gained in the Sinaitic Palimpsest? VI: The 
Gospel of John. Expository Times , August, 1901, pp. 518-20. 

Perhaps as interesting as any of these additions is in John 18:12, where chiliarch 
is used instead of 44 chief captain,” and the fact that 18:24 follows immediately after 
18:12 — an exceedingly important matter in the harmonization of the synoptists with 
the fourth gospel. It is to be noticed also that this favors the theory of displace¬ 
ments already reached by criticism. Mrs. Lewis accounts for this displacement by 
some copyist's error which was made in the manuscript which became the parent of our 
ordinary text. 

Massie, J. Did the Corinthian Church Advocate Universal Marriage ? A 
Study in Interpretation. Journal of Theological Studies , July, 1901, 
p P . 527-38. 

This paper is a review of a certain position taken by Professor Ramsay in the 
articles published in the Expositor under the title of the 44 Historical Commentary of 
the Epistle to the Corinthians.” * Professor Ramsay’s view is that the letter sent by 
the Corinthians to Paul proposed universal marriage as a means for reforming society. 
The author of the present article combats this view on interpretative grounds, cham¬ 
pioning the old and more natural interpretation of the seventh chapter of the epistle. 
His criticism of Professor Ramsay is candid, exhaustive, and, to our minds, con¬ 
clusive. 

Purves, George T. Paul’s Explanation of the Place of Abraham in Reve¬ 
lation. Bible Student , August, 1901, pp. 94-101. 

Paul presents the relation of Christianity to Abraham in four passages: In GaL 
3 :6—14 and the fourth chapter of Romans, Abraham represents the blessing obtained 
through faith, while the law represents the curse incurred by all except those who are 
perfectly obedient In Gal. 3:15-29 Paul argues that the covenant of Abraham is 
permanent, the patriarch appearing as the representative of all believers, the head of 
all the children of God. In Rom. 9 : 6-9 he shows the divine sovereignty in choosing 
the descendants of Abraham. As a consequence of this view, Dr. Purves argues that, 
since the covenant with Abraham is still in force, it is 44 the ground upon which the 
Christian believer ought, like Abraham, to apply the seal or sign of the covenant to 
his children,” that is, baptism. The reason that this should be administered is that 
“it is under God’s covenant with Abraham that the grace which is in Christ Jesus has 
been conveyed to us.” 

This article is an interesting illustration of a precise exegesis, coupled with an 
utter absence of historical feeling. Granting that this method of treating the Bible 
is correct, it is difficult to avoid its conclusion. 

Selwyn, E. C. St. Paul Identified with Antichrist by the Jews. Expositor , 
August, 1901, pp. 115-29. 

The advice given by James to Paul, to undertake the charges for the men under 
the vow, was rash and ill-judged. The Jews were everywhere expecting the coming 
of Antichrist. Especially was this true of Asiatic Jews. Such of them as were at 
Jerusalem for the feast would be almost certain to regard Paul with his record in Asia 
Minor as the hated and dreaded one. Under the influence of the book of Daniel 
(especially chaps. 8, 9,11) they would even see in his four companions the four attend¬ 
ants upon Antichrist. Therefore their mad attack upon him in the temple and 
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subsequently. His very relations with the Romans would be understood as a fulfil¬ 
ment of Dan. 11:30 (LXX). 
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those who are inclined to elevate to authority the “obvious, plain, literal mean¬ 
ing "of the Scriptures we commend the lecture upon “The Bible and the Popular 
Mind.” 

Loisy, Alfred. £tudes bibliques. Paris: Alphonse Picard et Fils. Pp. 160. 

An exceedingly able discussion of critical methods by perhaps the most prominent 
critic in the Roman Catholic church in France. This sentence (p. 25) is worth quot¬ 
ing as giving his point of view: “ Elle [the critical study of the Bible] a le grand 
avantage de nous montrer comment, aux Ipoques toutes primitives, la vlritd rlvdlle 
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The author’s name is a pseudonym; he was personally associated with Professor 
Drummond in the Edinburgh Students’ Movement, and has had access to a consider¬ 
able amount of new biographical material, so that the book is a valuable addition to a 
growing Drummond literature. A good bibliography of Professor Drummond’s 
writings, and of writings about him, is attached to the work. 

Kohout, Ph. Flavius Josephus' Jildischer Krieg ilbersetzt. Linz : Haslinger, 
1901. Pp. 816. M. 10. 

To this new German translation of the Jewish War , made from the most recent 
text, are added extensive notes upon archaeological, historical, and topographical 
problems which are connected with the work. 
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Faith by Science. Expository Times , August, 1901, pp. 501-5. 
Lindsay, T. M. The Ancient Christian Church Recently Discovered in the 
Forum at Rome. Biblia , August, 1901, pp. 152-9. 

This church was originally probably built for some pagan purposes and appropri¬ 
ated by the Christians. There have been at least four restorations, the last of which 
was in the middle of the eighth century. Probably the building became a Christian 
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church not earlier than the fifth century or the beginning of the sixth century. The 
original building, singularly enough, had been used for the worship of the emperor. 
It has before it an atrium built of different bricks, very likely added by the Christians. 
If so, it is a new evidence of the fact that the early Christian church reproduced in 
some way the general plan of a dwelling-house. 

Batiffol, P. L’£glise naissante. Hermas et le probl&me moral au second 
si&cle. Revue biblique , July, 1901, pp. 337-51. 
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Coe, G. A. Methods of Studying Religion, Methodist Review (New York), 
July-August, 1901, pp. 532 - 47 - 

The newer theological thought does not destroy authority in religion, but 
strengthens it by transferring it from the ever-disputable ground of mere intellect to 
the inexorable demands of the moral and spiritual nature. Herein it merely formu¬ 
lates, what has always been claimed by a large section of Christians, that religious 
experience is the ground of religious certitude. The dogmatic method seeks to con¬ 
trol the facts of religious experience by its theory of divine grace; the better method 
employs the facts of such experience as data from which to infer a theory of divine 
grace. One proceeds from theory toward life, the other from life toward theory. To 
one, truth intellectually grasped is the independent and authoritative element; to 
the other the independent and authoritative factor is the commanding power of reli¬ 
gious ideals and experiences, particularly under the historic influence of Jesus. Bush* 
nell’s proof of the divinity of Christ from the perfection of his character is a good 
practical example. The theology which accepts this attitude goes a long way toward 
assimilating its method to that of other branches of research, and secures a new claim 
to be called the “ science of divine things.” 

Scott, Willard. Some Difficulties of a Scholarly Ministry. Hartford 
Seminary Record , August, 1901, pp. 266-75. 
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John V. Shoemaker, M.D., LL« D. f Professor of MatenaMedico and Therapeutics in (He 
Medko-Chirurgkal College of Philadelphia, etc., in the New York Medical Journal, June , 22, 1899: 
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l ne BUFFALO LI 5 HI A WATEK dissolves Uric Acid and Posphatic sediments, 

as well as other products difficult of elimination, while at the same time it exerts a moderately stimu¬ 
lant effect upon the renal cells, and thereby facilitates the swift removal of insoluable materials from 
the body. Without such action insoluable substances will precipitate in the Kidneys and Bladder. 
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Surge*y. University College of Medicine, Richmond, Va., and Ex-President of the American Medical 
Association, says: 

44 Diivnii n I mna lAfnnn as an alkaline diuretic is invaluable. In Uric Acid 
DUff rALU LITHIA WATEK Gravel, and indeed in diseases generally dependent 
upon a Uric Acid Diathesis, it is a remedy of extraordinary potency. I have prescribed it in 
cases of Rheumatic Gout which had resisted the ordinary remedies, with wonderfully good results. 
I have used it also in my own case, being a great sufferer from this malady, and have 
derived more benefit from it than from any other remedy." 

Dr* P. B. Barringer, Professor of Physiology and Surgery, University of Virginia: 

“ In more than twenty years of practice 1 have used Llthia as an anti-uric acid agent many times, 
and have tried it in a great variety of forms, both in the NATURAL WATERS and in TABLETS. 
As the result of this experience, 1 have no hesitation in stating that for prompt results I have found 
nothing to D* vn 'Alft I mni Ufiwn ln «ric acid deposits in the 

compare with UVi rALU ltl 1 fUA TCftl Lit body. My experience with it as a solvent 
of old existing deposits (calculi) has been relatively limited, and 1 "hesitate to compare it here with 
other forms to their disadvantage; but for the D,. rr . « n m IVU1H iiv. Trn STANDS 
first class of conditions above set forth 1 feel that Dvi rALU LITHIA WATEK ALONE." 

Dr* Thomas H. Buckler, of Paris (Formerly of Baltimore), Suggestor oj Llthia as a Sol • 
vent for Uric Acid, says: 

" Nothing I could say would add (hirrai ft V milH WATCH 1 have frequently 
to the weli-known reputation of the DvaMllAI 1*1ISIB Rfil EJt* used It with good 
results in URIC ACID DIATHESIS, RHEUMATISM, and GOUT, and with this object 1 have 
ordered it to Europe. Lithia is in no form so valuable as where it exists in the carbonate, the 
form in which ftimnift I mni Watch nature’s mode of solution and division in 
It is tound in DUarAIAJ 1*11 Mil IlfU til j water which has passed through Lepidollte 
and Spondumne Mineral formations." 

Dr* J* W. Mallet, Professor of Chemistry, University cf Virginia . Extract from report of analysis 

patients under the action of Buffalo Lithia W/ster Spring No. 2. 

"It seems on the whole probable that the action of the water is PRIMARILY and MAINLY 
EXERTED upon URIC ACID AND THE URATES, but when these constituents occur along 
with and as cementing matter to Phosphatlc or Oxalic Calculus materials, the latter may be 
so detached and broken down as to disintegrate the Calculus as a whole in these cases, also thus 
admitting of Urethral discharge." 

James L* Cabell, M.D*,A.M., LL.D., Formerly Professor cf Physhbgy and Surgery in die 
Medical Department q the University of Virginia, and President of the National Board of Health, says: 

11 Pi— 1 n 1 vpuvii |i|»PFn in Uric Acid Diathesis is a well-known thera- 
DUCTALD LITHIA WATEK peutic resource. It should be recognized by the 
profession as an article of Materia Medica." 

Buffalo Lithia Water is for sale by Grocers and Druggists generally. 

TESTIMONIALS WHICH DEFY AU. IMPUTATIOH OR QUESTIONS SENT TO ANY ADDRESS 

PROPRIETOR. BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS . VIRGINIA 
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Volume XVIII OCTOBER, I9OI Number 4 

CHARACTER AND SERVICE THROUGH SUFFERING. 


In the earlier periods of history men regarded the suffering 

which came to every individual as divine punishment for his own 

sin. Particularly among the Hebrews, with their 

Discovery of deep religious consciousness and high ethical ideals, 

the Principle ^is v j ew prevailed. But the inadequacy and erro- 
of Vicarious r _ , . . t . r f . , 

Suffering neousness of this belief became increasingly evident. 

With the trying experiences of the Babylonian exile 
the better conception of suffering was apprehended, and the 
greatest souls of Israel expressed their new thought in the book 
of Job and in the second portion of Isaiah, chaps. 40-66. It 
was not that sin does not bring suffering as its necessary con¬ 
sequence and proper punishment. Then as now, and always, 
this must be the case. But the fact became recognized that the 
suffering produced by sin affected more persons than the sinner 
himself. So that the amount of suffering which one endured 
was not in proportion to his own wickedness, or an inheritance 
from sinful parents ; there was an added element of suffering 
which was determined by the degree in which one entered into 
the lives of others and of the race. The faithful remnant of the 
Hebrew nation suffered in the exile for the sins of their nation; 
and from this experience they learned that vicarious suffering is 
a principle of human existence. 

In Jesus this principle found its complete embodiment and 
perfect expression. The prophetic description of vicarious suf¬ 
fering (Isa. 53: 1-12) was fulfilled in him, and he taught that 
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not only he, but all men with him, must pass through this 
mysterious experience. Among the people to whom Jesus 
spoke the earlier false conception still obtained : 


This Principle 
Taught and 
Exemplified 
by JE8U8 


suffering belonged to the sinful, and according to 
the measure of their sin, so that the more holy one 
was, the less suffering he had to endure. The logi¬ 


cal conclusion would therefore be that the Messiah, 


God’s own anointed, would be free from suffering. And this 
was, in fact, the current opinion of Jesus’ contemporaries, who 
disregarded the teaching of Isaiah, chaps. 40-66. As a conse¬ 
quence, Jesus found it difficult to explain to them his conception 
of what the Messiah should be and do. He sought to correct 
their general idea of suffering, as we see in Luke 13: 1-5 and 
John 9 : 1-3. And with reference to himself, he endeavored to 
prepare them to understand that the Messiah was to be a suffer¬ 
ing Messiah (Mark 8:31-37 ; 9: 31 f.; 10: 33 f.). It is not strange 
that they could not at once comprehend the principle, for it was 
so new to them and so opposed to their inherited thought. But 
when the crisis came, and the disciples grasped the idea that 
Jesus had triumphed even over death, they saw his meaning. 
That it behooved the Messiah to suffer (Luke 24 : 26), and that 
they must share his sufferings, became cardinal doctrines of 
their belief. Thereby the principle of vicarious suffering was 
fully established in gospel thought and teaching. 


The New Testament writings are full of testimony to the 
fact that this better view of suffering had found full recognition 
among the Christians. The mystery as to why 
The Chri8tian8 there should be vicarious suffering was still unex- 
Understood plained, but the use which God intended it to serve 
Yhu R 1 in the world was now clear. Suffering because of 
Messiah and in behalf of others is a divine means of growth, 

promoting the well-being of man (Heb. 12:11). 
Through it the heart is purified of unworthy feelings, selfish 
purposes are removed from the mind, the spirit is brought into 
communion with God, and the universal brotherhood of men is 
set on its way to realization. The sufferings of Christ were 
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seen to be, not a punishment for sins of which he was guilty, 
since he was sinless (John 8:46; 2 Cor. 5:21; 1 Pet. 2: 22); 
but the sharing of human miseries and the enduring of the 
abuse of men, for the sake of lifting men to the ideal of their 
existence. The unceasing conflict between evil and good, 
physical and spiritual, actual and ideal, had necessarily to find 
its climax around him who came to expel the lower and estab¬ 
lish the higher kind of life. Jesus suffered at the hands of men 
because he was good and they were bad, because he upheld a 
human ideal which they rejected, and because in their wilful¬ 
ness, conceit, and self-sufficiency the Jewish people as a whole 
would not receive his message of divine love and human duty. 
Faithful to his mission, Jesus could not yield his conception of 
truth and obligation to theirs (Phil. 2:8). Therefore persecu¬ 
tion, repudiation, and crucifixion followed. As he himself said, 
he came not to be served, but to serve, and to give his life in 
the fulfilment of this service for men (Mark 10:45). These 
things the disciples understood, and it was an essential element 
of their teaching to explain the historical and providential 
reasons for the sufferings of their Messiah. 

In this service to men, filled with suffering, Jesus attained 
his own perfection of character. If this thought is explicitly 
given only in the epistle to the Hebrews (Heb. 
JE8U8 Was 2:9, 10; 5 :8, 9), it is yet not inconsistent with 
Made Perfect t ^ e S y no ptj c view of Christ. That Jesus achieved a 
Suffering character of perfect holiness through a life of com¬ 
plete obedience to God’s will seems to be the his¬ 
torical fact as set forth in the New Testament. Little is recorded 
of the thirty years of his private life, but what he was at the 
time when he entered upon his public ministry is the evidence 
as to what his preceding life must have been. On the negative 
side, of sinlessness, his entire holiness was achieved through his 
triumph over all human temptations (Luke 2:52; Heb. 2:18; 
4:15; 5 : 8). On the positive side, of doing good, his perfect 
character was achieved through the rendering of that complete 
service to others which is the ideal for every man. Then in his 
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public ministry and death Jesus supplemented his private life by 
a career which continued the perfect holiness and service of the 
earlier period, and added also the peculiar service of the mes¬ 
sianic work. To this unique achievement suffering was, by the 
providence of God, a constant means. No one has suffered as 
he suffered ; yet he was innocent. The sufferings he endured 
came from the sin and perversity of men about him. He thus 
became the personification and type of vicarious suffering, and 
in his achievement is shown the mission of vicarious suffering in 
the world. 

But Jesus did not rest satisfied with teaching that it behooved 
him as Messiah to suffer. He was equally earnest to teach that 
it behooved the disciples of the Messiah to suffer 
Must^uf^er 8 likewise. To him alone was it appointed by God 
with Him to perform the messianic work ; nevertheless, other 
men must render a similar service to the world, 
continuing the ministry which he inaugurated. So Paul con¬ 
ceived that the sufferings which he and many Christians endured 
were of the same class as the sufferings of Christ (2 Cor. 1:5; 
Rom. 8 : 17 ; Phil. 3 : 10 ; Col. 1 : 24, cf 1 Pet. 4:13). The suffer¬ 
ings of master and (in part) of disciples were vicarious, caused by 
the same conflict of wrong against right, of error against truth. 
As the followers of Jesus continued his teaching, so they had to 
meet similar persecution, repudiation, and martyrdom. There¬ 
fore Jesus said : “ If any man would come after me, let him deny 
himself, and take up his cross, and follow me. For whosoever 
would save his life shall lose it, and whosoever shall lose his life 
for my sake and the gospel's shall save it" (Mark 8:34 f.; 
Matt. 16 : 24 f.; Luke 9 : 23 f.). In this saying of Jesus lies one 
of the unique elements of Jesus’ life and teaching. He has 
often been misunderstood, as though he taught disregard of 
self. This, however, is inconceivable. He taught that a man 
must make the most of himself, completely fulfilling the possi¬ 
bilities which God has placed within him ; that only in this way 
can he attain the ideal of character (Matt. 5 : 3-12), and render 
to his fellow-men the ideal of service (Matt. 5 : 13-16). 
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The " Doctrine 

Of THE CR088 " 


This achievement can only be reached in the midst of and 
through sufferings. As Jesus suffered in establishing the divine 
message and ideal among men, so his followers 
must suffer in carrying forward his work. The cup 
which he drank they must drink (Mark io*.38f.). 
They must live a life oj sincere and complete devotion to the 
kingdom of God (Matt. 6:33). They must go where he leads, 
follow his example, proclaim his message, share his reproach 
(Heb. 13:13; 11:26; 1 Pet. 4:14), enter into the sufferings 
which men inflicted upon him. “If they persecuted me,” Jesus 
said, “they will also persecute you " (John 15 : 20). This is 
the “doctrine of the cross'' as it pertains to the life of men. 
With trust and patience we are to endure all privations and suf¬ 
ferings which in our environment attend the living and the 
spreading of the gospel. Is it easier now to be good and to do 
good than it was in Jesus' day ? That may well be doubted; 
certainly it is not now easy. The gate is still narrow, and the 
way strait, which leads unto life (Matt. 7:14). To the true 
Christian every day brings trials to bear, and contempt, ridicule, 
calumny, or abuse to endure, for the sake of the kingdom ; one's 
life within and without is a constant battleground in the conflict 
between the flesh and the spirit, the evil and the good, the false 
and the true. The disciples of Christ today suffer, as the first 
disciples suffered, from the animalism, inertia, selfishness, self- 
sufficiency, and pride of the mass of men — suffer at the hands 
of, but also for the salvation of, these men, to bring them to the 
recognition and attainment of the highest individual and social 
good. 

Within the past month we have witnessed among us one of 
the sad tragedies of history. The suffering even to death of 
President McKinley was in the truest sense vicari- 
TheMartyrdom qus. Assassination was directed against him solely 
ZSST 33 representative of the government of the 

McKinley American people. This nation aims to embody in 
its political and social organization the principles 
and the spirit of Christianity, to accomplish the actual brother¬ 
hood of men within its borders, and to secure as rapidly as 
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possible to all its citizens the rights, privileges, and blessings 
which pertain to humanity in its ideal conception. But it is not 
strange that this purpose of our government should be unknown 
to ignorant immigrants from Europe who find a refuge here from 
oppressive and class-ridden governments abroad; nor that by such 
men the power of our government should be misunderstood as 
to its ability to effect its purpose at once and in full. To such 
ignorance and misconception this tragedy was due. 

In his four years as president of the United States, William 
McKinley consummated a long career of sincere and useful ser¬ 
vice to his country. Throughout his life he was a genuine and 
devout Christian, whose one wish was to do the will of God as 
revealed in Christ, and to accomplish that God’s will should be 
done in the world. This was the thought and prayer even of his 
dying words. His efforts were continually directed with love, 
energy, and wisdom to secure the happiness and welfare of 
every person who came within his influence. In the conflicts of 
political opinion which waged about him, the sincerity of his 
motives, the high ideal of the office intrusted to him, and his 
devotion to the whole people were seldom questioned. The suf¬ 
ferings, therefore, through which he passed at Buffalo were in 
no degree deserved by him or brought on by him personally. 
He died a martyr to the cause of order, right, and truth ; he will 
receive a martyr’s honor. Both his character and his service 
were perfected in those seven days of anguish. May his vicari¬ 
ous sufferings have that purifying and uplifting influence upon 
our nation which martyrdom in God’s providence has never 
failed to bring, so that good government and the Christian 
brotherhood of men shall through President McKinley have 
received a mighty impulse toward complete realization. 
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DRESS AND PERSONAL ADORNMENT IN MODERN 
PALESTINE. II.* 

By Dr. E. W. G. M a ste r m a N, F.R.C.S., F.R.G.S., 

Jerusalem, Syria. 


The garments worn by the women of Palestine do not greatly 
differ from those worn by the men, which have been already 
described in the previous number. There are some modifica¬ 
tions in the shape of the garments worn next the body, and 
they bear different names. The outermost garments, however, 
call for notice. Among all the poorer classes in Moslem towns, 
not villages, the 'ezar is worn. This is practically a white 
sheet arranged to envelop the whole person, except the face, 
which is covered with a muslin veil — the tnandeel . The richer 
women have taken largely in modern times to a more elabo¬ 
rate cover of silk, often in brilliant colors, called the habarah. 
In some villages, e.g. t Nazareth, a cloak is worn almost identical 
with the *aba of the men. In towns, Moslem women are com¬ 
pelled by society to veil their faces, and in communities in 
which Moslems predominate the Christians and Jews to some 
extent do the same, but in village life and in the desert this 
veiling is never carried out. A village woman will simply draw 
her head-cover half across her face on the approach of strangers. 
Among town Moslems a woman, even in her home, is carefully 
excluded from all male friends except her relatives, and it is 
not polite even to inquire after her except in general terms, e.g., 
“How is the family?” In more primitive communities, the 
villages and encampments, women have much more freedom, 
and in many parts they make money on their own account by 
such industries as weaving and carpet-making, or in selling the 
products of their own industry, from their fowls, their goats, or 
their gardens. Money obtained in this way is their own per¬ 
sonal property, and they frequently either add it to the store on 
1 Concluded from the Biblical World for September, 1901. 
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their head-dress or spend it on jewelry — bracelets, earrings, etc. 
Anklets are seldom worn today, and rings are generally of 
common quality. Among men of any position one ring is gen¬ 
erally carried—the signet ring ,*3 as a il official documents must 
be sealed. The seal, which may of course be not on a ring but 



STREET COSTUMES IN JERUSALEM. 


carried separately, is rubbed over with ink, the surplus wiped 
off, and the seal applied to the paper. It is preferred to a sig¬ 
nature as a means of identification, and to give a man your seal 
is to give him the right to act for you. Rings and most Mos¬ 
lem jewelry are today of silver, as the Prophet is reported to have 
disapproved of gold. There is, I think, too, a universal fear of 
displaying wealth, as anyone known to be well off is sure to be 
exposed to danger from official or professional thieves. I have 

13 Gen. 38: 18, etc. 
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known Jewesses in Damascus to go about in very shabby outer 
garments concealing rich dresses and expensive jewelry which 
in the house are freely displayed. 

In all classes and religions there is a recognized custom that 
a married woman must have her head covered,’ 4 it being a spe¬ 
cial shame to show her hair publicly. Among the Syrian Jewesses 
(as well as among Polish orthodox Jewesses in Russia, and else¬ 
where) , every bride at the time of her marriage must have her 
tresses removed and replaced by—as it seems to us — a hideous 
wig. Until recent years at Damascus and Aleppo this custom 
was strictly enforced, and even today it can be disregarded only 
by permission of the bride’s new mother-in-law. Some say it is 
that the beautiful hair which had captivated one man’s affection 
is removed lest it should prove a snare to a stranger; others, 
that it is a national sign of mourning for the destruction of 
Jerusalem. 

It is interesting to observe how oriental ideas of decency 
differ from ours. It is not, I hold, that they have less refined 
ideas, but that they have other ideas ; indeed, I can unhesitatingly 
say that on some points they are much ahead of us, that is, of 
course, in comparing equivalent social classes. But we notice 
that, while covering the head and veiling the face are the custom, 
yet in large sections of the community the chest is generally left 
half uncovered, and the legs from the knees are freely exposed. 
The fellahin women regularly journey or work with their dresses 
girded as high as the knees, though on the approach of a stranger 
they usually let them down. Then, too, uncovered feet are a 
sign of respect and never a disgrace. Also in behavior there are 
marked differences. Men and women practically never walk arm 
in arm, and indeed seldom walk together at all; on a journey 
the man goes in front and the wife follows, accompanied each by 
members of their own sex. Kissing in public between the sexes, 
except between parent and child or between little children, is 
never seen. Among Moslems men alone, with rare exceptions, 
attend public worship at the mosques; among eastern Jews 
women, if admitted at all to the synagogues, are allowed only 

14 Cj . 1 Cor. 11:5. 
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in a screened-off gallery; among Christians the men sit on one 
side of the church, the women on the other. 

The head-dress of the village women is conspicuous and dis¬ 
tinctive. Maidens usually have little more than a simple hand¬ 
kerchief— Xhewakah, or “protector”—which is often ornamented 


A GROUP OF METAWILEH, SHOWING THE NATIVE DRESS. 

with small silver coins over the brow, and sometimes a large 
piece of silver, called the hallal , over the forehead. A further 
string of coins, the zanak y is continued below the chin. This 
money is the girl's dowry, or at least a part of it. After marriage 
a more substantial head-dress is adopted, but the design differs 
much in different villages. At Bethlehem — the costume of 
which village has been made familiar by many artists — the 
women wear a heavy, hard cap, like a fez in shape, covered with 
coins and needlework, known as the shatwe , together with a 
depending zanak. At Ramallah, a large Christian village to 
the north of Jerusalem, the most conspicuous part of the head¬ 
dress is a large semi-circle of closely strung silver coins of large 
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size, accompanied, of course, by a zanak . In all forms a tarbeah xs 
is worn, a kind of coarse, embroidered shawl which covers most 
of the head and falls over the shoulders. These heavy head¬ 
dresses are seldom removed, and many women, if not most, sleep 
in them. I have known a Bethlehem woman to suffer from severe 
headaches when persuaded to 
lay aside her shatwe at night. 

Among such people the hair 
is commonly parted in the mid¬ 
dle, and after being brushed 
stiffly back is made into two 
long plaits. These are tied 
together at the ends, from which 
depend ornaments, or not infre¬ 
quently a bunch of household 
keys. I shall never forget the 
amusement with which I once 
watched a newly wedded 
woman of Nazareth hitching up 
her keys from the ends of her 

... . . . THE GARB OF THE BEDOUINS. 

very long hair-plaits m order to 

exhibit to us the mysteries of her new cupboards. In other 
parts — especially among the bedouins —the hair is plaited into a 
number of small plats, but always an odd number. These are 
also tied together at the ends and carry ornaments. 

Among men the hair is commonly shaved periodically, but, if 
long enough, is combed straight forward, without parting. Many 
wandering dervishes have long hair, uncut, untrimmed, and with¬ 
out cover; some tribes of bedouins also wear it long. The great 
'Aneezeh tribe is said never to cut their hair at all. The Jews do 
not as a rule shave their heads, and are particular to allow the 
locks of hair just in front of the ears to grow uncut. Many of them 
—especially the strict Polish Jews ( Ashkenazim ) and the Yemin- 
ites from Arabia — curl these locks, giving to themselves a very 
peculiar appearance. Orientals think much of the beard. To 
shave the chin is allowable in the youthful, except among the 

* 5 Many names for this shawl are used ; this is the name used at Bethlehem. 
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Jews, who must at most only clip the hairs; but when once a 
beard has been allowed to grow, it is considered a great disgrace 
to shave it, and for a man to have this done against his will is a 
manifest degradation. 16 Some years ago a prominent and able 
Protestant of Damascus, a Dr. Mashaka, engaged in heated reli¬ 
gious controversy with some native Roman Catholics; on their 
publishing a reply to his arguments they headed their article as 
follows: 

Hato moos ahlika 
La nahlik dukn Mashaka. 

(“ Take the razor of the barber, 

Let us shave the beard of Mashaka!”) 

Ecclesiastics and monks of all sorts, even Roman Catholics, 
grow beards in the East, and it seems sometimes that a fine 
beard is by no means among the least of the recommendations 
to preferment. A few years ago I met in Damascus a poor man, 
a native of Baghdad, who had for some years held the post of 
patriarch in the Caldean church in India. He managed to offend 
some relatives, and as a punishment for this, and possibly, too, 
as a result of church intrigues, he was seized and his face shaved ! 
He was so completely changed, and so much mortified, that he 
could not, or would not, return, but went to Suez, where he waited 
till his beard was a little grown, when he came to Damascus. 17 
He never recovered his imposing beard nor his office, however, 
but died after some months, largely, I think, as an outcome of 
the shock and grief. 

The owner of a venerable beard will often point to its silvery 
hairs as an excuse for not entering on a rash enterprise suitable 
only to youth, and when talking it is quite usual to detain another 
man by holding the beard, 18 much as we should “buttonhole” 
him. An oath “by the beard” is quite common, while ala rasi y 
“by my head,” 19 is the most familiar oath of all. 

The only remaining garments to be noticed are the boots and 
shoes. Today sandals are not commonly worn in Palestine, 
except by monks and some bedouins . The ordinary shoes, the 
surmeyeh , of the fellahm are primitive enough. The sole is of 

16 i Sam. 10:4. * 7 Cf. 2 Sam. 10 : 4. 18 2 Sam. 20:9. 19 Matt. 5:36. 
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half-tanfted leather, often with the hair adhering. The uppers, 
in the better shoes, are of red morocco leather. The toe is 
pointed. It is not laced, but fits like a loose slipper. In the 
open country both men and women seem to be more happy, 
especially in wet weather, in walking shoeless, their slippers 



ARAB COSTUMES AT BETHANY. 


being carried in the hand or hung to their donkey’s saddle. 
The same is even more true of the bedouins , who, both men and 
women, wear long loose boots of red morocco with pointed, 
turned-up toes and iron heels, called jezmeh, which arc particu¬ 
larly clumsy. In the house, and at prayers in the mosque, such 
boots and shoes are always removed and left arranged in the 
special place set apart for them ; in large mosques a man is sta¬ 
tioned near the door for the express purpose of looking after 
the slippers and boots of the worshipers. This uniformity of 
custom is the more remarkable as, according to tradition, the 
Prophet, both in precept and practice, taught that shoes should 
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be worn during prayer, in contradiction to the Jews who removed 
them. 

Not only must the pious Moslem doff his shoes, but he must 
wash his feet before prayer. Before the midday hour of prayer in 
any of the large mosques in Damascus crowds of Moslems may be 
seen standing around the special tanks of running water perform¬ 
ing their ceremonial ablutions. With the Jews the ceremonial 
ablutions have regard only to the formal washing of the hands 90 
and are frequently reduced to a minimum. 

Although stockings and socks, together with laced boots and 
shoes, have largely come into vogue, the bare feet, loose slippers, 
and frequent ablutions, for the poorer people at any rate, belong 
to a mode of life which has much to commend it, and it would 
be unfortunate to change. The free, easy, and stately bearing 
of these villagers, who walk largely with bare feet and with no 
tight and cramping clothes, is a pleasure to look at; with the 
women especially, trained to an upright and steady walk through 
carrying water-jars on the head, the carriage is often a model of 
grace and dignity. It is frequently in sharp contrast with that 
of many of their bedouin sisters, who are accustomed to carry 
skins of water or their babies on their backs in a kind of bag 
supported by a band across their foreheads, a method which 
necessitates a forward stoop all the time. 

Another form of shoe, or more strictly sandal, must be men¬ 
tioned. In some districts, and almost universally in Damascus, 
high sandals of wood, generally inlaid in mother-of-pearl and 
kept on by a loop across the instep, are worn by children and 
women, sometimes by men. These, which are known as kikabs , 
may be little thicker than a strong boot sole, but are often many 
inches high. Tall and highly ornamented kikabs are used to 
give height and dignity to a proud woman. Ordinarily, how¬ 
ever, they are rather for use than adornment, as they lift the 
feet out of the mire of the streets or the wet of half-washed 
stone floors or courts. To walk in them requires a good deal 
of skill, but it is common to see children, from long custom, 
even run with them on. As may be supposed, being of wood 

90 Cf. Matt. 15:2. 
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and quite loose on the feet, they make a curious tapping on the 
stones as one walks. 

In conclusion, a word may be added about personal adorn¬ 
ment apart from clothes. The application of kohl to the eyelids 
is a custom with all classes. 81 This is a fine black powder which 



BEDOUIN MOTHERS AND CHILDREN. 


is painted on the edges of the lids; if properly done, and not 
overdone, it gives, it must be acknowledged, a not unattractive 
fascination to the brilliant dark eyes of oriental beauties. 
Among the bedouins and many of the fellahin it is common to 
tattoo in bluish spots part of the face, the breasts, the wrists, the 
back of the hands, and the ankles. The face marks are on the 
forehead, sides of nose, and chin ; many go farther and discolor 
the whole of the lips a hideous blue color. This custom of 
al 2 Kings 9 :30. Jezebel put kohl on her eyelids. 
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tattooing is very ancient, and, though expressly against the 
teachings of Mahommed, is almost universal among some desert 
tribes. 

A less objectionable method of ornamentation, because less 
permanent, is the very common one of staining the tips of the 
nails, and indeed the hands and feet generally, with henna. In 
former times it was the habit among the older Moslems to dye 
the beard red by the same means, and it is said Mahommed used 
it; although I have seen this, it is not very common. 

In the previous articles on modern Palestine the extreme 
conservatism of the Orient has been frequently referred to, but 
in nothing is it more manifestly exhibited than in the subject of 
the present one. In essential features the dress of the common 
people has remained almost unchanged from the earliest histori¬ 
cal periods. 



THE JORDAN FERRY. 
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THE AMERICAN STANDARD EDITION OF THE 
REVISED BIBLE. 


By Clyde W. Votaw, 
The University of Chicago. 


We now have in our hands 1 the final form for Americans of 
the great Revision of the English Bible which was first published 
complete in 1885.* When the Revised Bible appeared in that 
year, the American Committee agreed to recognize the fourteen- 
year copyright which in England belonged to the University 
Presses of Oxford and Cambridge, in order that the expenses of 
the preparation of the Revision might be fully met. It was 
anticipated by that committee, however, that when the copy¬ 
right period should expire (in the summer of 1899), it would be 
desirable to publish in America and for Americans an edition of 
the Revised Version which should incorporate in the text the 
many readings recommended by the American, but not adopted 
by the English, Revisers. The two appendices which were 
attached to the Revised Version of 1885 contained an incom¬ 
plete conspectus, hurriedly prepared under pressure of the pub¬ 
lishers, of the more important of these “ readings and renderings 
preferred by the American Committee.” 

In 1897, about two years before the expiration of the Eng¬ 
lish copyright period, the American Revision Committee entered 
into an agreement with Messrs. Thomas Nelson & Sons, of New 
York, for the publication by them, in or after the summer of 
1899, of the American Standard Edition of the Revised Bible . The 

1 The Holy Bible : Containing the Old and New Testaments, translated out of 
the Original Tongues. Being the version set forth A. D. 1611, compared with the 
most ancient authorities and revised 1881-85. Newly edited by the American 
Revision Committee A. D. 1901. Standard Edition. New York : Thomas Nelson & 
Sons. Styles and prices from $1.50 to $9. 

* For full information regarding the Revisers and their work see Schaff’s Com¬ 
panion to the Greek Testament and Revised Version (Harper & Brothers, New York, 
fourth edition, 1894). 
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committee had held meetings from time to time in the interval 
since 1885, and for the past four years had been engaged con¬ 
tinuously, with reference to issuing this work. The preparation 
of the text of this American edition did not consist alone in 
the transference to the pages themselves of the readings noted 
in the appendices, which would have been a merely mechanical 
performance. Besides incorporating the appendix readings in 
the text, much time and labor were bestowed on the correction 
of errors and oversights, and the removal of inconsistencies and 
infelicities; also many preferences of the committee which were 
waived in drawing up the appendices, were introduced. Other 
features of importance, still to be described, were added, with 
the intention of making the American Standard Edition the best 
and most useful form of the Revised English Version. This task 
was ably and successfully done by the committee, under the 
leadership of Professor George E. Day, of Yale University, 
secretary of the Old Testament Company, and of Professor J. H. 
Thayer, of Harvard University, secretary of the New Testament 
Company. It is now presented, with their authorization, by 
Messrs. Nelson & Sons, of New York. 

It was the desire of the English Presses to publish also this 
authorized American edition. They would not agree, however, 
to comply entirely with the requirements of the American Com¬ 
mittee as to modifications and new features for this edition. 
This left the committee wholly free to put the work into the hands 
of an American publisher, as they proceeded to do. Nor was the 
committee unmindful of the fact that, inasmuch as the English 
Presses had had the monopoly of the Revised Bible for fourteen 
years, it was quite proper for American publishers to reap some 
of the technical and financial reward which attach to the publi¬ 
cation of such a work. The action of the Oxford and Cam¬ 
bridge Presses which followed upon this decision of the American 
Committee seems to have been determined by money considera¬ 
tions only. In the fall of 1898, one year before the English 
copyright period had expired, and therefore before the American 
Committee, having regard to its original agreement, would pub¬ 
lish an American edition, the English houses prepared a text of 
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the Revised Version which simply incorporated the readings 
suggested in the two appendices, and flooded the markets in 
England and America with this text, which they conspicuously 
marked as the “American Edition.” It did not present the 
distinctive features which the American Committee had prepared 
fpr its work, it contained but a part of the readings which that 
committee preferred, and it was without the corrections and 
improvements which that committee wished to make, so that it 
in no way represented the American Committee, and was not 
entitled to be called the “American Edition.” It was published, 
not only without the authorization of, but entirely against the 
wishes of, the American Revision Committee. Such disregard 
of international courtesy and moral right cannot be overlooked, 
and it is to be the more regretted because it was manifested in 
connection with the publication and sale of the Bible itself. 

Notwithstanding the many differences between the Revised 
Version of 1885 and that of 1901, this new Standard Edition is 
not to be regarded as a real departure from the early work. The 
changes made are entirely within the spirit and the method of the 
first issue of the Revision, and are such as have in the great 
majority of cases already commended themselves to the great 
body of biblical scholars. The surviving members of the 
American Committee, who have prepared this final form of the 
Revised Version, have not made any modifications of moment 
which were not approved by a two-thirds vote of all the members 
in the original sessions of the committee preceding the year 1885. 
This preserves the identity of the work, and is to be commended, 
although the sixteen years which intervene between that time 
and this have made possible numerous improvements in text and 
translation which have not been introduced. Appendices have 
been furnished to the edition of 1901 showing the readings of 
the edition of 1885 in all places where the Standard Edition 
departs from them, so that one can readily see wherein the differ¬ 
ences between the first and the last form of the work consist. 

As one looks upon the Standard page, three departures from 
the earlier form are conspicuous : (1) Across the top of the 
page, above the text, is a line in small bold-face type which in 
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two or three entries states the main topics with which the text 
of the page is concerned. These entries are admirably chosen 
and worded ; they can be of great service to many readers and 
students of the Bible. The chapter heads and page heads which 
were printed with the version of 1611 were in many respects 
unsatisfactory, and the absence of any such summary headings 
was felt in 1885 to an improvement. Perhaps all will not be 
pleased with the return to this feature. But, at any rate, the 
heads here furnished are as nearly unobjectionable as any such 
heads could be. (2) A system of carefully selected Scripture 
references has been introduced, standing in a column down the 
center of the page between the two columns of text. These ref¬ 
erences present an entirely new collation, being directed mainly 
to the illustration of national customs, characteristic phrases, 
peculiarities of vocabulary or style, correspondences between 
different biblical books, and the like. In those portions of the 
Scripture which contain parallel accounts, this fact is designated 
by references printed in italics. References which bear upon 
modern exegetical opinion, and which indicate Old Testament 
quotations in the New Testament, are separated from the others 
and printed in the outer margins. There can be no question 
that this Standard set of references is the most scholarly and 
useful now to be had ; the lack of this implement for Bible study 
has been one of the serious faults of the Revised Version 
hitherto. (3) The chapter and verse numbers are inserted in 
the body of the text, instead of being set out along the edge. 
This is, in the opinion of the present writer, one of the very few 
defects of the American Standard Edition. In the case of the 
chapter numbers, no objection would need be made. But in the 
case of the verse numbers, this arrangement is to be condemned, 
for two reasons : first, because the eye has much difficulty in 
picking out the verse numbers, 3 so that a student is greatly hin¬ 
dered in looking up references ; secondly, because to one read¬ 
ing a passage in the Bible the verse numbers are constantly a 

3 The “ American Edition ” of the English Presses embodied the verse numbers 
in the text, but printed them in bold-face figures ; this made it easier to discover them 
on the page, but gave the typography a blotchy appearance. 
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barrier to smooth reading—one has, figuratively speaking, to 
step over each verse number as he comes to it. Would it be too 
much to hope that the committee might still be persuaded to 
adopt the marginal method of numbering for subsequent issues 
of their edition ? In cases where, by this method, the end of 
one verse and the beginning of another in the same line are not 
apparent (as sometimes, but not often, happens), let a slight 
superior perpendicular dash indicate the point of division, as is 
done in the Nestle edition of the Greek text and German trans¬ 
lation of the New Testament. 4 

The margins on both sides of each page are used, as for¬ 
merly, to present variant readings of the text and variant modes 
of the translation of the text. These marginal notes have been 
thoroughly revised. For example, in. the Old Testament the 
edition of 1885 contained 240 references to readings of the 
ancient versions; in this edition the number has been reduced 
to 42, because no more than this have a sufficient attestation 
or importance to deserve a place in the margin. Also, the par¬ 
ticular version or versions from which a variant comes are here 
named. Hundreds of other marginal readings have been altered 
or dropped from the Old Testament pages. In the New Testa¬ 
ment a smaller proportion of changes have been made in the mar¬ 
gins, but still they are very numerous. And here a second 
defect of the American Committee’s work must be noted : it is 
well known that the English Revisers, following the edition of 
1611, translated the names of coins mentioned in the Bible into 
corresponding coin values and names of the English monetary 
system, which was a good thing to do, since this would aid the 
English reader to understand the passages. When, therefore, 
an American edition was made, the natural course—and the only 
proper one—would have been to use American values and 
names for the coins, so that American readers might better 
understand the passages. This course, strange to say, has not 
been followed ; instead, the English coin names (belonging to 
an irregular, antiquated system) are retained in the text, the 
United States names and values appearing only in the margin. 

4 Wiirttembergische Bibelanstalt, Stuttgart, 1898. 
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So we in America must still read in our Bible about “ pounds,” 
11 shillings,” “pence,” and “farthings.” Could the American 
Revisers have supposed that by some such concessions they 
could secure an adoption of their edition as the “Standard” in 
Great Britain also ? 

Concerning the use of italics in the text of the Standard Edition 
no statement has been made by the Committee. It seems, there¬ 
fore, that, as in the editions of 1611 and 1885, those words and 
phrases are printed in italics for which the Hebrew or Greek 
has no corresponding words or phrases, but which by the genius 
of the original language are implied, so that they need to be 
expressed in an English translation. With regard to the italic 
letter used, the eye is constantly offended by the fact that its 
face is too large for the roman letter with which it is associ¬ 
ated, so that the words in italic appear like excrescences on the 
page. The art and fitness of the italic letter used in the edition 
of 1885 are in striking contrast. Really, the thing that should 
be done with these added words and phrases is to print them in 
roman type like the rest, but inclose them between brackets. 
Only so can the untrained reader of the Bible be protected 
against treating the italicized material as emphatic, since italics 
always denote emphasis in all the other literature he reads. The 
American Committee were not prepared, however, to make so 
great a change from the edition of 1885. 

In the matter of the paragraph divisions of the text some 
departure has been made from the earlier form of the Revised 
Version. The paragraphing of the New Testament has seldom 
been disturbed, except in parallel narratives of the gospels, where 
some changes have been made for the sake of uniformity. In 
some cases in the epistles and Revelation the more decided 
transitions to a new topic have been indicated by leaving a line 
blank. But in the Old Testament the modifications are numer¬ 
ous. In some cases the point of paragraph division is removed 
to a different place; but the frequent changes consist in short¬ 
ening the paragraphs, many of which were left entirely too long 
in the edition of 1885. The division of verses into lines has 
been altered in some places in the poetical books. Further, the 
punctuation of the Old Testament has been thoroughly revised, 
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and to some extent modernized. The overworked colon has 
been somewhat relieved, being replaced at many points by the 
comma, semicolon, or period. The changes at times affect the 
interpretation, as in Gen. 2:5; 14:24; Ezek. 29 :9, 10. Much 
more frequent use has been made of the hyphen. The capitali¬ 
zation of the text has been also in a measure improved. 

A striking feature of this new edition is the wording of the 
New Testament title-page, which reads: “The New Covenant, 
commonly called the New Testament,” etc. The term “Cove¬ 
nant” is certainly better, and it would be well if we could learn 
to speak of the Old and the New Covenants instead of Old and 
New Testaments. Improvement has been also made in the 
wording of the titles to the books of the New Testament. 
Instead of “the Gospel according to Matthew,” “the Gospel 
according to Mark,” etc., we now read “the Gospel:—Accord¬ 
ing to Matthew, According to Mark,” etc. By this means the 
term “Gospel” is restored to its meaning, when it signified the 
narrative of Jesus 1 life and teaching, not the several books which 
contained such narrative. The designation “Saint” has been 
dropped before the names of the evangelists, according to the 
praiseworthy American custom. Instead of “the Acts of the 
Apostles” we now read simply “the Acts,” as given by M 
(Ilpafet?) and preferred by Tischendorf, against BD {Tlpa^m 
’ Airoardkav ), which is preferred by Westcott and Hort, Nestle, 
Wendt, and others; it is very difficult to determine what was 
the primitive title of the book. Paul's name has been removed 
from the title of the epistle to the Hebrews, in accordance with 
the consensus of scholarly opinion ancient and modern. The 
designation “the Apostle” has also been dropped after Paul's 
name in the titles of the Pauline epistles. The word “General” 
has been eliminated from th^ titles of the epistles of James, 1 
and 2 Peter, 1 John, and Jude. Instead of “the Revelation of 
St. John the Divine” we read simply “the Revelation of John.” 
These changes are made for the purpose of restoring as far as 
possible the titles in use for the books in the first centuries, as 
against the more elaborate titles which grew up at later times. 
It will be remembered that the English Revision Committee 
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pronounced that they would not make any changes in the titles 
of the books, but would retain those of the edition of 1611. 

The further differences .of the Standard edition consist of 
verbal changes, the number of which runs into the tens of thou¬ 
sands. Most conspicuous in the Old Testament is the substitu¬ 
tion of “Jehovah” for “Lord” and “God” in passages where 
this is the reading of the Hebrew, 5 and of “Sheol” for “the 
grave,” “the pit,” and “hell” in the thirty-five passages left 
unchanged in the edition of 1885. In the New Testament the 
phrase “Holy Spirit” has uniformly replaced the phrase “Holy 
Ghost,” the word “ghost” having now acquired a limited and 
inappropriate sense. In fifteen passages, eleven of them in Mat¬ 
thew, we read “through” instead of “by” in such phrases as 
“that it might be fulfilled which was spoken through Isaiah the 
prophet.” In seventeen passages we read “trial,” “try,” or 
“make trial of,” instead of “temptation” and “tempt,” where 
there is no direct reference to wrongdoing. The term SificuncaXo?, 
referring to Jesus, is translated “teacher” in all instances in the 
gospels, replacing the less correct “master;” while “demon,” 
“demoniac,” or “possessed with a demon” are given instead of 
•“ devil” and “ possessed with a devil.” The word “ corn,” which 
with us means maize (Indian corn), is replaced by “grain,” the 
references in the Bible being to wheat, barley, etc. One notices, 
however, that the adjustment of the change is not complete; 
e. g ., in Matt. 12:1 we read : “At that season Jesus went on the 
sabbath day through the grain fields; and his disciples were 
hungry and began to pluck ears and to eat.” Now, the term 
“ears” is used of maize, but is not used in common English 
among us of the head or beard of wheat, barley, etc. Constantly 
throughout both Testaments the pronoun “who” (or “that”) 
has been substituted for “which” in places where the reference 
is to persons, an improvement which will be appreciated by 

5 Regarding this it is said in the preface : “ The change .... is one which will 
be unwelcome to many, because of the frequency and familiarity of the terms dis¬ 
placed. But the American Revisers, after a careful consideration, were brought to the 
unanimous conviction that a Jewish superstition, which regarded the Divine Name as 
too sacred to be uttered, ought no longer to dominate in the English or any other 
version of the Old Testament.” 
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those who, with a literary conscience, have to read the Revised 
Version. Something has been done toward establishing consist¬ 
ency and propriety in the use of “will” and “shall/ 1 The 
modern differentiation of “beside” from “besides” is observed. 
The obsolete u in such words as “labor,” “favor,” “behavior,” 
“clamor,” etc., is dropped; but it is inconsistently and unwisely 
allowed to remain in the spelling of “Saviour.” An innumerable 
host of archaic spellings and words have been relegated to the 
past where they belong; yet there has been only a beginning 
made toward the modernization of the English, and there seems 
really no reason why a hundred changes should not have been 
made where the American Revisers have made one. To be sure, 
they say that they did not forget “that they were dealing with 
a venerable monument of English usage, and have been careful 
not to obliterate the traces of its historic origin and descent.” 
So they claim only to have removed those archaisms which are 
most offensive to the ear or eye, or are unintelligible to the 
ordinary reader. But there remain untouched thousands of 
archaisms quite as bad as those displaced, e. g. t “assay” (for 
attempt), “the more part” (for majority), “almsdeeds,” 
“haply,” “betwixt,” “clave unto him,” “mine oil,” “gainsay¬ 
ing,” “holden,” “wax not weary,” “evil affected against,” 
“divers ” (diseases) , “ not to adventure himself,” etc.; a complete 
list would be almost endless, and every one of them might have 
been — should have been—modernized. 

In a large number of passages the interpretation itself has 
been altered or improved. “Justice” is rightly given instead of 
“judgment” in Matt. 23 : 23. “Very religibus” is better than 
“somewhat superstitious” in Acts 17:22. “A factious man” is 
better than “a man that is heretical” in Titus 3:10. “Add one 
cubit unto the measure of his life” is better than “add one cubit 
unto his stature” in Matt. 6: 27. The reading of John 14:1, 
“Believe in God, believe also in me,” represents the prevailing 
interpretation of scholars. But there still remain some passages 
which needed, and should have received, improvement; e.g.^Xho. 
word “swellings” (<f>v<Ti(t><T€i <;), in 2 Cor. 12:20, is entirely unin¬ 
telligible to the reader — it means in this connection “inflation 
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with pride,” 44 selfrassertion ; ” in I Cor. 13:12“ darkly ” is not the 
best English word to translate h alviyfxart , which here means 
44 indistinctly,” “in dim and distorted fotm” (the figure being 
that of seeing oneself in the imperfect metal mirrors of that age); 
and would it not be well to remove the ambiguity and indirec¬ 
tion from Matt. 5 :48 by translating, 44 Be ye therefore perfect,” 
instead of, 44 Ye therefore shall be perfect” (compare the parallel 
saying, Luke 6:36), since the imperative force is certainly 
intended ? 6 

This first issue of the American Standard Edition of the 
Revised Bible is printed in but one size of type (long primer), 
large and clear, upon a broad page. Doubtless other issues, in 
various sizes of type and various forms, will follow. We need 
copies which can be bought for a small price, and the Old and 
New Testament in separate volumes. But it would be a benefit 
to the eyes of Bible students and readers if this large-type issue 
could come into more general use. A good set of maps, with 
an index of places, accompanies this edition. 

With regard to the work as a whole, one can have no hesita¬ 
tion in saying that the American Standard Edition is by far, 
and in every respect, the best English translation of the Bible 
in existence, both for scholars and for people. If it has been 
possible to indicate some elements in which it falls short of the 
ideal English Bible, it must be remembered that there is differ¬ 
ence of opinion as to the nature of the ideal, that an ideal is 
more easily conceived than realized, and that a great ideal such 
as this is can be achieved only by successive stages. Several 
such stages have been passed in the growth of the English 
Bible, and the beginning of the twentieth century has witnessed 
the most advanced stage in the process. It is the privilege, but 
also the duty, of every man, woman, and child in America 

4 So Blass, Grammar of New Testament Greek (p. 209), H. Holtzmann, Meyer, 
B. Weiss, Wendt, and nearly all interpreters. There is nothing to be gained, and 
much to be lost, by transferring to the English the idiom of the future indicative for 
the imperative, which came from the Hebrew into the Septuagint and from the 
Septuagint into certain passages of the New Testament. This idiom is almost 
unknown to the English language for commands in the positive form, and does not 
convey the right idea to the English reader, since it denotes promise rather than com¬ 
mand, and wrongly removes the thought from the present to the future. 
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(Great Britain may speak for herself) to use the best English 
translation of the Bible which is available to them, namely, the 
edition of 1901. Fortunately the Revised Version is already 
well known and widely used among us; all scholars and well- 
trained ministers have adopted it, while an innumerable host of 
Sunday-school teachers and educated laymen have it in their 
hands. To all such, and to those who have still to learn that 
the Authorized Version of 1611 is and ought to be superseded, 
this American Standard Edition of the Revised Version is to be 
insistently commended. All who have at heart the supremacy 
of the Christian religion, and who wish for a spread of the 
knowledge of and reverence for the Bible, should promote the 
use of the best English translation of the Bible which has yet 
been prepared. 


a Jttrtiftatfon. 


Rev. 3:21. “He that overcometh, to him will I give to sit 
down with me in my throne, as I also overcame, and sat down 
with my Father in his throne.” 

God is the great servant; he rules the universe through what he 
does for it; he is supreme because he has given all to all, and himself 
for all, in perpetual outgoing of heart and life. Jesus Christ has over¬ 
come all oppositions to the free, godlike doing of the works of love, 
and has given himself in perfect surrender for our sake. Overcoming 
thus, and attaining to the perfection of loving service, he has entered 
into the supremacy of God, and sat down, as it were, at his side. To 
one who overcomes selfishness and self-will, and follows Christ in love 
dna service, attaining to the likeness of the Master, the heavenly voice 
promises admission to a place at the Master's side. The overcoming 
that set Christ beside the Father will set any soul of man beside Christ. 

William Newton Clarke. 
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THE HUMANITARIAN ELEMENT IN THE OLD 
TESTAMENT LEGISLATION. 


By Professor Charles Foster Kent, Ph.D., 
Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 


A full recognition of the fact that the Old Testament law 
represents centuries of development is essential to the apprecia¬ 
tion of its true character and spirit. The old hypothesis that 
one age and author produced the entire law not only involves 
that author in glaring inconsistencies and positive contradictions, 
but also makes him utter in the same breath commands which 
reflect the cruel, revengeful spirit of primitive man and precepts 
which were made by Jesus the corner-stones of his gospel. The 
unity of the great and heterogeneous body of enactments found 
in the Old Testament is not due to the dominant influence of 
one human mind or creative epoch, but to the divine purpose 
which was gradually being revealed and realized in the life and 
institutions and ideals of the Israelitish race. It is the unity of 
the “blade, the ear, and the full corn in the ear.” The incom¬ 
plete has been preserved side by side with the later and more 
complete expression of the same principle. The Old Testament 
preserves many usages at which “God winked” in olden time. 
In the clearer light of modern study the law may be defined as 
the record of the work of consecrated and spiritually enlightened 
priests and scribes who sought (i) to glean out and give promi¬ 
nence and permanence to that which was best in the customs of 
their age ; (2) to eliminate, or at least to mitigate, the evils of 
current practices by substituting better standards and usages; 
and (3) to hold up before their race nobler and more perfect 
ideals, and to present these in such concrete form that all might 
appreciate and attain to them in life and conduct. Hence the 
laws may be classified broadly as : First, tabulations and codifica¬ 
tions of existing customs which were already generally recognized 
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as binding upon the community. Obviously these did not origi¬ 
nate with the lawgiver, but grew out of the life of the people. 
To this first class belong many of the earlier laws, as, for 
example, those which countenance the divorce of the wife at 
the will of the husband, the institution of slavery, and the 
extreme penalties in punishment of disobedience to parents. 
All are inherited from the barbarous past and were shared in 
common with all oriental peoples. They certainly do not 
represent the real spirit of the Old Testament legislation. 

The second class includes those laws which aim to reform 
and elevate existing usages, as, for example, the command that 
only the man himself who had committed a crime be punished, 
and not, as formerly, his entire family; or the injunction that 
the master be considerate in the treatment of his slave. 

To the third class belong those laws which appeal, not merely 
to the cold sense of justice, but also to the feeling of love 
toward man and beast. They constitute the unique and original 
element in the Old Testament codes. They, together with the 
laws of the second group, reveal the true character and spirit of 
the Israelitish legislation. Like the sermons of the prophets, 
they represent the strenuous efforts of certain inspired teachers 
of the Hebrew race to lead their nation onward and upward to 
the realization of the divine ideal revealed to them. 

Like the sages, however, who were in close touch with the 
possibilities and limitations of the people whom they were 
seeking to lead, they were also governed by practical considera¬ 
tions. They did not essay the impossible and make the mistake 
of trying to revolutionize in a moment the inherited customs of 
their race. Fortunately they were men of their age, and there¬ 
fore far better fitted to lead it than idealists whose conceptions 
may have been much nearer perfection. As it was, there is 
clear evidence—many unconscious confessions — that they often 
feared that their standards were so high that the ignorant nation 
which they were endeavoring to guide upward wduld never 
attain to them. Especially where the observance of a law called 
for self-denial and the appeal was primarily to the higher sensi¬ 
bilities, do they introduce additional motives, frequently very 
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utilitarian, in order to influence the people. Thus they are 
assured that, if they will remit the interest due them from the 
needy, Jehovah will prosper their every undertaking. Else¬ 
where they are commanded to give generously to the poor, 
lest Jehovah’s displeasure be visited upon them because of their 
hard-heartedness. In many cases the formal enactments of the 
lawgivers are only veiled exhortations, revealing the spirit 
of the prophet in the heart of the priest. Repeatedly in com¬ 
mands enjoining benevolence and consideration for the needy 
and dependent they remind the people that their ancestors were 
penniless slaves in the land of Egypt, and that gratitude com¬ 
pels them to observe this divine law. Only by its faithful 
observance can the Hebrews expect to enjoy Jehovah’s blessing 
upon their efforts. 

While the standards of the lawgivers may not always have 
been as exalted as those of the prophets, it is obvious that they 
gained the hearing of the masses when their more gifted col¬ 
leagues spoke, like the princely Isaiah, into ears that heard not. 
People would understand and heed the plain “Thou shalt” and 
“ Thou shalt not ” of the law, although they might jeer, as did 
the audiences of Jeremiah, at the prophetic word. When the 
people could be influenced solemnly to ratify a law, as they did 
the Book of the Covenant at the great reformation under Josiah 
in 621 B. C., or the Priestly Code, in the days of Nehemiah and 
Ezra, a great and lasting victory was won for right and progress. 

To appreciate the humanitarian laws of the Hebrews it is 
necessary to realize their historical setting. They represent, not 
the full light, but the foregleams of that heavenly flame of love 
which burned transcendently in the heart of the Christ. Some of 
them seem dim and flickering to us who stand in the full light 
of Christianity and of the noble philanthropic movements of the 
present day; but we must remember that outside the circle of 
Israel’s inspired teachers the one law almost universally recog¬ 
nized was that of might and woe to the needy or defenseless. The 
more highly civilized a nation, the more refined seemed to be its 
cruelty. Assyria, for example, rich in art and learning, with 
a highly developed legal and religious system, gloried most in 
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its organized robberies and wanton cruelty to the helpless peoples 
which it gathered into its net. In their public inscriptions the 
Assyrian kings tell with manifest exultation and pride of the 
hundreds of cities and towns pillaged, burned, and reduced to 
unsightly ruins. In their records they recount and on their 
monuments they picture the thousands of captives, old and 
young, whom they impaled on stakes before the eyes of horrified 
kinsmen, or else dragged away as captives in galling fetters 
which made the life of the victims one long death-agony. 

To facilitate the comparison of the detailed laws, their 
essential ideas are presented in the form of a paraphrase. Kin¬ 
dred enactments are grouped together and then arranged within 
each group in approximately chronological order. The four 
distinct stages, represented by the four great groups or codes 
of law, are distinguished. The earliest laws are found chiefly in 
Exodus, chaps. 20-24 and 34; and since they reflect the legal 
usage of the Hebrews from the earliest time to about 800 B. C., 
they are classified under the head of Primitive Codes. The 
code which became the basis of Josiah's great reformation in 
621 B. C., and which is now found in chaps. 5-26 and 28 of the 
book of Deuteronomy, is designated as the Deuteronomic Code. 
It represents approximately the development of Israelitish law 
between 800 and 600 B. C. The peculiar group of laws coming 
from the earlier days of the Babylonian exile, and found in 
Leviticus, chaps. 17-26, is designated as the Holiness Code, because 
in it the emphasis is especially placed upon the holiness — defined 
chiefly in the terms of the ceremonial —of the people of 
Jehovah. It probably assumed its present form as early as 500 
B. C., and reflects many usages and ideas current in Judah 
immediately before the fall of Jerusalem in 586 B. C. Although 
its point of view is distinctly priestly, and is determined by 
many of the influences which molded the thought of men like 
Ezekiel in the exile, yet its kinship with the Deuteronomic Code 
is marked. Both are characterized by the prominence of the 
humanitarian element. Together they contain fully two-thirds 
of the distinctively humanitarian laws in the Old Testament. 
Both reflect in fullest measure the noble teachings of the great 
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pre-exilic prophets, such as Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, and Jeremiah. 
In the reign of Josiah their exalted moral principles at last 
found free and full public expression, and, incorporated in the 
Deuteronomic Code, were accepted by the nation. The same 
principles, recast in the minds of priests who were dealing with 
the changed conditions of the exile, reappear in the Holiness 
Code. Often the same phraseology is employed. In source, 
in content, and in date the two codes constantly reveal their 
fundamental relationship. The reign of Josiah was the glowing 
center upon which was focused that which was most spiritual 
in the life of the Hebrew race. It approximates more closely 
than any other Old Testament epoch to the first Christian 
century. The connection between the two widely separated 
periods is also close. From the literature which voiced the prin¬ 
ciples actuating the reformers of 621 B. C. the founder of 
Christianity drew more freely than from any other Old Testa¬ 
ment writings. This was most natural, for therein he found 
repeatedly expressed the fundamental law of love to God and 
man. 

The remaining laws of the Old Testament, which together 
constitute the Priestly Code (complete about 400 B. C.), are 
characterized by the absence of humanitarian laws. To those 
already embodied in the earlier codes they added no new ones. 
The ritual and ceremonial religion absorbed the entire attention 
of the priestly lawgivers. Forgetting the plain teachings of its 
prophets, later Judaism put its trust in forms rather than in 
deeds of justice and mercy. From the point of view of spiritual 
religion the five centuries preceding the Christian era are com¬ 
paratively barren. The relationship of the first Christian cen¬ 
tury with them is in reality not nearly as close as with the 
sixth and seventh centuries B. C. 

Arranged under the head of the four great systems, the 
Primitive, the Deuteronomic, the Holiness, and the Priestly 
Codes, which represent the five or six centuries during which 
the Old Testament legislation was taking form, the progressively 
developing humanitarian ideals of the Israelitish race are clearly 
revealed. 
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I. KINDNESS TOWARD ANIMALS. 

It is interesting to note that the modern societies for the 
prevention of cruelty to animals find their charter in the Old 
Testament. The principle laid down by the Hebrew sages, 
14 A righteous man regards the life of his beast” (Prov. 12: 10), 
is the basis for definite laws in the Deuteronomic and Holiness 
Codes. These enactments aim not merely to prevent cruelty, 
but also to engender that tender consideration for the comfort 
of dumb animals that makes cruelty impossible. Even the wild 
beasts command the kindly interest of the lawgiver. It is 
difficult to find an analogy in all ancient literature. 

1. Command not to muzzle the threshing ox Deut. 25 :4). 

Deuteronomic Code. 

" The laborer is worthy of his hire,” even though he is only a beast (Deut. 25:4). 

The oxen which tread out your grain at threshing time shall 
not be muzzled, but left free to eat a portion of the grain as* 
they perform their work. 

2. Command to let the land rest in the seventh year, that 
the wild animals may have food (Exod. 23 : 11 b; Lev. 25 : 5-7). 
Redaction of Primitive Codes. 

One object of the seventh year of rest is that the beasts of the field may have 
plenty of food (Exod. 23: 110). 

For six years shall the land be tilled and its produce 
gathered in, but in the seventh year there shall be no culti¬ 
vation of the soil. It shall be allowed to lie fallow, that the 
poor may gather what grows of itself, and that what remains 
may be for food for the wild animals. 

Holiness Code. 

Beasts, domestic and wild, to share alike in the natural products in the seventh 
year (Lev. 25 : 5-7). 

In the seventh year of rest the owners of land or trees or 
vines are prohibited from claiming as their own that which 
grows on their property, but all the natural produce shall be 
a common possession to be shared alike as food by master, 
servant, resident alien, domestic cattle, and the wild beasts of 
the land. 

3. Command to let beasts of burden rest (Exod. 23: 12). 
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Redaction of Primitive Codes. 

The sabbath for beast of burden as well as man (Exod. 23 : 12). 

Within six days shall all work be done, and the seventh shall 
be devoted to rest, that the beasts may have the rest which they 
need after their six days of toil. 

4. Command not to take mother bird with young or eggs 
(Deut. 22 : 6, 7). 

Deuteronomic Code. 

The parent relation even in birds to be carefully respected (Deut. 22 :6, 7). 

A man finding a bird’s nest may take, as his possession by 
right of discovery, the young birds or the eggs, but he must not 
take the mother with them. Only by thus respecting the parental 
relation in beasts as well as men can man hope to enjoy that 
prosperity which Jehovah has promised to those who observe 
this sacred obligation.* 

. 5. Command not to slay both a cow or ewe and its young on 

the same day (Lev. 22:27, 28). 

Holiness Code. 

Laws respecting the sacrifice of young animals (Lev. 22:27, 28). 

Of the animals suitable for sacrifice the young shall be 
allowed to remain with their mother at least seven days. Not 
until they are eight days old shall they be acceptable as an 
offering. Then it is forbidden to kill both the mother and 
young on the same day. 

II. PRECAUTIONS AGAINST ACCIDENT. 

(Deut. 99:8.) 

The same delicate feeling which prompted tender considera¬ 
tion for dumb beasts led the Hebrew lawgivers to anticipate in 
one instance our modern building laws which aim to guard 
against the possibility of accident. 

Deuteronomic Code. 

In building, to guard against anything endangering human life (Deut. 22:8). 

In building a house the owner must provide a strong parapet 

1 The motive underlying this command is suggested by kindred laws (as that pro* 
hibiting the slaying of both an ox or ewe and its young on the same day), and by the 
concluding words, “ that it may be well with you, that you may prolong your days, 
which were also added by the Deuteronomist to the command to honor human parents 
(Deut. 5:16). 
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around the outside of the roof to guard from accident those who 
use its flat surface for rest or recreation. 

III. MEASURES PREVENTIVE OF CRUELTY TO THE UNFORTUNATE. 

While always just and sometimes harsh, according to our 
modern conceptions, in the punishment of crime, the Old Testa¬ 
ment laws were never cruel in the methods which they employed. 
Among most peoples of antiquity little attention was paid to 
human suffering, and no form of corporal punishment was 
deemed too severe for the criminal. Flaying, impaling on 
stakes, crucifixion, burning, dismembering, blinding, and kindfed 
horrors were in common use throughout the ancient world ; but 
such punishments were never countenanced by the Hebrew law¬ 
givers. Capital punishment, exile, in one extreme case cutting 
off the hand, beating, and fines were the punitive measures which 
they employed. They also carefully guarded against excesses, 
and that other characteristic oriental evil— injustice due to per¬ 
sonal favoritism or malice. 

Social problems were also prominent in ancient Israel, and 
the wise, practical way in which they are dealt with in the Old 
Testament law is exceedingly interesting and instructive. They 
recognized the unfortunate, the needy, and the dependent, as 
well as the vicious classes, and endeavored by special legislation 
to protect their rights and ameliorate their condition. Their 
position would today be classified as in many respects socialistic. 
That those who had, owed certain obligations to those who had 
not, was clearly postulated. Many of their laws sought to indi¬ 
cate definite ways in which those obligations could be discharged. 
They are wise suggestions rather than impersonal enactments. 
To most of them no penalty is attached for their infringement 
other than Jehovah’s displeasure. 

I. Moderation in inflicting the bastinado (Deut. 25 : 2, 3). 

Deuteronomic Code. 

Precautions against injustice or excessive severity in punishing criminals (Deut. 
25:2. 3 )- 

When a criminal has been found guilty of a misdemeanor, 
he shall not be maltreated. To protect him from private malice 
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or injustice, he shall be beaten in the presence of the judge who 
condemned him, and a careful record kept of the number of 
blows administered. Forty shall be the maximum number given 
for any offense, since excessive punishment is a degradation incon¬ 
sistent with the respect which should be paid to a human being, 
even though he be a criminal. 

2. The family of a criminal not to suffer with him (Deut. 
24 : 16). 

Deuteronomic Code. 

Relatives not to be punished for a crime committed by one of their family 
(Deut. 24:16). 

Contrary to primitive usage, parents shall not be held respon¬ 
sible and punished for crimes committed by their children, nor 
children for the crimes of their parents. Every criminal shall 
alone be held responsible for his own crimes. 

3. Consideration in taking pledges (Deut. 24:10, 11). 

Deuteronomic Code. 

The lender to select the article given in security (Deut. 24:10, 11). 

In taking something in security for a loan the lender shall 
not go into the house to take his pledge, but shall leave to the 
borrower the selection of the article offered, that the latter may 
be delivered from needless privation. 

4. Return of garments taken in pledge (Exod. 22:26,27; 
Deut. 24 :12, 13). 

Primitive and Deuteronomic Codes. 

The poor man's garment to be returned to him at night (Exod. 22:26, 27; Deut. 
24:12, 13). 

In the case of a loan between Israelites, if the borrower be 
a poor man, and therefore obliged to give his mantle as security, 
it shall not be retained over night by the lender, but returned to 
its owner by sunset, for it is his bed and only protection against 
the cold of night. Jehovah will punish the disregard of this law 
and richly reward its faithful observation. 2 

* It is interesting to note that in both codes this law is enforced by special exhor¬ 
tations. In Exodus it is in the form of a warning: when the wronged borrower cries 
unto Jehovah, his cry will be heard by the gracious God. Failure to observe it is a 
crime. In Deuteronomy care in returning garments is regarded as an act of virtue, 
calling forth the blessings of the borrower and the approval of Jehovah. Ezekiel 
classifies it among the most common and heinous crimes (Ezek. 18:7, 12; 33:15.) 
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5. Not to take a millstone in pledge (Deut. 24 :6). 

Deuteronomic Code. 

A necessity to the life of a family not to be taken as security (Deut. 24:6). 

A handmill, daily used to prepare the food for a family, or 
the upper millstone, without which the mill is useless, shall 
never be taken as security for a loan or debt, for to do so would 
deprive the family of the means of supplying its daily bread and 
thus of maintaining its life. 

IV. TREATMENT OF DEPENDENT CLASSES. 

1. Justice to hired servants (Deut. 24:14, 15 ; Lev. 19: 13^). 
Deuteronomic and Holiness Codes. 

The wages of the needy to be paid promptly when due (Deut. 24 :14, 15; Lev. 

IQ : 13A). 

The wages of a hired servant, whether he be a Hebrew or an 
alien, if he be poor, must not be withheld from him when they 
are due, but must be paid to him promptly at the close of his 
day’s labor; for he counts upon receiving them to supply his 
pressing needs, and, if disappointed, he may arouse Jehovah’s 
displeasure against the one thus wronging him. 

2. Consideration for slaves (Exod. 23 : 12 ; 21 : 26, 27; Deut. 
15:12-15, 18 ; 21:11-14; Lev. 25 : 39, 400, 43 )- 

Redaction of Primitive Codes. 

The sabbath instituted that the slaves may rest (Exod. 23: 12). 

The aim of the sabbath is that the beasts of burden and 
slaves of the household may rest from labor as well as the 
master. 

Primitive Codes. 

Reparation for injury done to slaves by their masters (Exod. 21:26, 27). 

If a master inflict a serious injury upon his slave, like the 
loss of an eye or limb, the slave shall receive his freedom in 
reparation for the injury received, and the master shall be pun¬ 
ished by the loss of his slave. 

Holiness Code. 

Treatment of a Hebrew slave (Lev. 25 : 39, 40 a, 43). 

If a Hebrew because of poverty sells himself to a fellow- 
Hebrew, he shall not be regarded or treated as a slave, but rather 
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as a hired servant or as a resident alien who puts himself under 
the protection of a patron. The one to whom he sells himself 
shall not treat him harshly, but is ever to remember that they 
are both brothers, children of the same God, who guards the 
defenseless and will reward considerate action. 

3. Consideration for the feelings of captives (Deut. 21:10-14). 

If among those captured in war a Hebrew finds a fair female 

captive whom he desires to make his wife, he shall not do so at 
once, but shall first take her to his home. There she shall 
(shave her head and pare her nails and) take off the garb of a 
captive as a symbol that she is no longer forsaken, but has found 
a husband and is about to be admitted into the ranks of Jeho¬ 
vah's people. For a month, however, in seclusion she shall be 
allowed to mourn for her parents. Then, when she has become 
familiar and reconciled with her separation and new environ¬ 
ment, the Hebrew who has chosen her may make her his wife 
and claim the full rights of a husband. If in time her husband 
wishes to divorce her, he shall not sell her-for money as a slave, 
for he has entered with her into the intimate relation of husband, 
but like a Hebrew wife he shall let her go forth free wherever 
she wishes. 

4. Justice to those unable to defend themselves (Exod. 
22 : 22-24 ; Deut. 24 : 17, 18 ; 27 : 19). 

Redaction of Primitive Codes. 

Wrongs to widows and orphans will be avenged by Jehovah (Exod. 22 : 22-24). 

Let no one wrong or take advantage of widows and orphans, 
because they have no one to defend their rights. They who 
wrong them will find in Jehovah an avenger who will hear the 
zxy of the oppressed and make the wives and children of the 
oppressors widows and orphans. 

Deuteronomic Code. 

Kindness to the helpless is but just return for Jehovah’s mercy to Israel (Deut. 

24 :17. 18). 

Let no one pervert the cause of the needy and helpless, of 
the resident alien and the orphan, and let no one be so hard¬ 
hearted as to take the garment of a poor widow in pledge for 
a debt or loan. Let every Hebrew remember how Jehovah 
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delivered him from the odious serfdom of Egypt, and the debt 
of gratitude which he therefore owes—a debt which can best 
be paid by kindness to the needy and dependent. 

A curse upon him who wrongs the defenseless (Deut. 27 :19). 

The curse of the community, as well as Jehovah's deep dis¬ 
pleasure, shall rest upon the man who perverts the cause of the 
resident alien, the orphan, and the widow, for they are under the 
especial protection of Jehovah and the state. 

5. Justice to the poor (Exod. 23:6; cf. Deut. 1 5 : 7-11 ; Lev. 

25:35)- 

Primitive Codes. 

Impartial justice to the poor (Exod. 23 :6). 

Let no one either as judge or plaintiff deprive a poor Hebrew 
of the justice which he seeks at the public tribunals. 

V. VARIOUS PHILANTHROPIC PROVISIONS FOR THE NEEDY. 

I. Leaving the gleanings (Deut. 24: 19-22; Lev. 19:9, 10; 
23:22). 

Deuteronomic and Holiness Codes . 3 

The gleanings to be left for the needy in the community (Deut. 24 :19-22; Lev. 
19:9, 10; 23:22). 

At harvest time the owners of fields or orchards or vineyards 
shall not selfishly gather all that which the soil produces. A 
sheaf which has been forgotten, the grain which grows in the 
corners of a lot, the olives which remain on the tree after the 
first beating, and the grapes overlooked in the first gleaning, shall 
be left for those in the community, like the resident aliens, the 
orphans, and the widows, who have no possessions and no regu¬ 
lar means of support. Let those who have remember that their 
ancestors were penniless slaves in the land of Egypt, and that, 
gratitude compels them to observe this divine law. Further¬ 
more, only by its faithful observance can they expect to enjoy 
Jehovah's blessing upon their efforts. 

3 The form of the law is substantially the same in the two codes. The principle 
is applied to the olive garden only in Deuteronomy. The motives and rewards for 
the faithful observance of the law are alone presented in that book. Its importance 
is suggested by the fact that in the brief Holiness Code it is given twice in nearly the 
same words. 
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2. Sharing offerings with the dependent (Deut. 16:11, 12; 
26:11). 

Deuteronomic Code. 

The needy to share alike in the offerings and festivities at the temple (Deut. 
16: II, 12 ; 26 : II). 

When the Hebrews bring their offerings up to Jerusalem to 
celebrate at the temple their great feasts, and especially that of 
the harvest home, they shall share their offerings and the joy 
of the festal occasion not only with those belonging to their own 
family, but also with the dependent members of the community, 
with the Levites who minister at the holy shrines, with the resi¬ 
dent aliens, the orphans and widows, who dwell in their towns, 
that all may rejoice together. Let no Hebrew forget that his 
race was once in bondage in Egypt; let him remember and pro¬ 
vide for the needs and happiness of those who, like his ances¬ 
tors, have no patron except Jehovah. 

3. Distribution of the tithe among the dependent members 
of society (Deut. 14:22-29 ; 26:12, 13). 

Deuteronomic Code. 

Each individual himself to dispose of his tithe two out of three years, remember¬ 
ing in so doing the needy (Deut. 14 : 22-27). 

To provide a definite means of support for the dependent 
classes, as well as to sustain religious worship, every Hebrew 
who possesses property shall each year set aside a tenth of all his 
products. Two out of every three years he shall bring the tithe 
of his grain and oil and wine and the firstlings of his flocks, or 
the money equivalent of the same, to the sanctuary, where he 
shall provide therewith a sumptuous feast, which he shall share 
with his family and poor members of the community, such as 
the landless Levites. 

The whole tithe on the third year to go directly to the dependent classes (Deut. 
14:28, 29). 

In the third year, however, the tithe shall be turned over by 
each individual to the public storehouse within each town, and 
thence distributed to the Levites, who have no property, and to 
the poor classes, such as the resident aliens, the orphans, and the 
widows of the community, that their wants may be satisfied and 
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that Jehovah’s blessing may rest upon the nation which thus 
nobly relieves the needs of the distressed within its ranks. 

The oath assuring the full payment of the triennial tithe (Deut. 26:12, 13). 

It is also enacted that, when each Hebrew in the third year 
has turned over his tithe to the Levites and the other dependent 
members of the community in which he resides, he shall 
solemnly declare before Jehovah that he has delivered the tithe 
in full to those to whom it belongs, withholding or forgetting 
nothing, and that he has in every respect conformed to this law. 

[ To be completed in the next number.\ 
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KNOWING CHRIST AFTER THE FLESH. 

(2 Cor. 5 : 16.) 


By Rev. H. Francis Perry, Ph.D., 
Chicago, Ill. 


The <rapl; of the Pauline theology is the life of the unregen¬ 
erate man standing over against the irvevpa, the divine dynamic 
which initiates and sustains the life of the saint. The term is 
used by Paul with many shades of meaning: in a purely physi¬ 
cal sense meaning the fleshly body, 2 Cor. 3:3; in a corporate 
sense, for family or race, Rom. 9:3; 11:14; in a corporeal 
sense, as a contrast to the higher nature, Col. 2:5; in a “semi- 
ethical sense,” as Professor Stevens names it, in which the a dpi; 
is the poisoned well from which the anti-spiritual forces draw 
cheer, Rom. 7: 18, 25. But it is in the full ethical sense that it 
is found in 2 Cor. 5:16; to “know Christ after the flesh” is to 
know him when one is an unconverted, sinful man. Such 
knowledge ceased with the apostle at his conversion. 

PauPs conversion was the determining point of his evangeli¬ 
zation and the ground of his theology. In the light which shone 
from the ascended Christ upon the persecutor on the way to 
Damascus there was a personal radical change for the man who 
had carried Pharisaism to its last analysis; but there was also 
the solution for many questions of spiritual life. Whether it 
was a moral or a mental impulse which prepared him for the 
change, one thing is beyond peradventure: all that he afterward 
amplified into doctrinal statements was in germ in his conver¬ 
sion. 

From the time he saw that Christ had died for all men, Paul 
refused to know his fellow-men according to the “flesh” stand¬ 
ards. Before his conversion the distinctions of race and rank 
and caste were very important. From the time of his conver¬ 
sion he resolutely refused to let them have weight with him. 
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His conversion had obliterated the distinction of Jew and gen¬ 
tile, of bond and free, and had shown that back of wealth or 
poverty, of wisdom or ignorance, was a man for whom Christ 
had died and whose manhood was the great central fact. Simi¬ 
larly he gained a new standard whereby to judge Christ. No 
greater change had been made by his conversion than in his 
estimate of Christ. Before his conversion he thought of Christ 
according to a prejudiced “ fleshly ” standard, according to 
appearances, according to the pharisaic estimate. He was a 
despised Nazarene, a disturber of the nation, a pretender, a 
blasphemer, justly persecuted and crucified. After his conver¬ 
sion, from the moment when it flashed upon his mind that Christ 
was a universal Redeemer dying for all men, Paul recognized 
him as Messiah, Reconciler, Lord, bom into the kingly city of 
Bethlehem, living a lowly life in order to raise men to spiritual 
heights, dying as God’s great gift to the world. In a word, he 
knew him according to his true, inner, spiritual nature. He had 
brushed appearances aside and now knew spiritual reality. The 
man in whom such a startling change had taken place was nothing 
less than a new creature. “ He was another man in another 
universe.” He lived beside men who still judged according to 
appearances, but there was no doubt of his own passing from 
death to life. As a new creature in Jesus Christ, he knew his 
Lord as he had never known him before, after “the spirit.” 

The same contrast may be seen today. We do not know the 
real Christ until we know him after the spirit. This will be to 
know him in his redemptive purpose, and, without ignoring his 
life and his precepts, to accentuate his atonement upon Calvary. 
It is possible to talk of Christ and to call oneself by his name 
and yet not to know him according to the spirit. To know him 
after the flesh is to have a superficial knowledge according to 
the appearances, but to omit largely the divine element of his 
character. The radical socialist knows Christ after the flesh 
when, applauding his name, he thinks of Jesus only as a bread 
king; as a powerful advocate of the poor man, and as the foe 
of the rich. For he applauds a Jesus of his own imagination, 
not the Christ of the gospels. The mere formalist in religion 
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also knows Christ after the flesh. In creed and prayer and 
song he takes the name of the Lord upon his lips, but his heart 
is filled with selfishness and worldliness. He might even defend 
the dogmas of his church and break lances with the unbeliever, 
but it is only for a Christ after the flesh that he battles, and in 
his blindness he fancies he is accumulating merit. The unre¬ 
ligious philanthropist knows Christ after the flesh. He would 
regenerate the world with improved dwellings and more leisure 
and better wages and art and literature. The philanthropy of 
Jesus is praised, but the idea of the spiritual regeneration of the 
individual as the basis of a better society is neglected. 

Many an ethical teacher knows Christ after the flesh when 
he argues that sin is ignorance; that to dispel ignorance is to 
remove the sin; that, if the world knows what beauty and duty 
are, it will eagerly follow Jesus, the great ethical teacher. This 
is a radiant theory, but dissolves and disappears in the prism of 
actual test. The new ethics of the Sermon on the Mount is 
delightful in the eyes of such an ethical teacher, but the teach¬ 
ing of Jesus regarding sin and salvation is obnoxious and almost 
vulgar. Such a teacher knows Christ after the flesh. 

Men need today to know the Christ after the spirit, the reve¬ 
lation of the Father, the Redeemer dying, rising, and enthroned 
for his brethren. To know him after the flesh is to be carnal. 
To know him after the spirit is to be spiritual. 
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THE MINISTRY OF TEACHING IN THE SUNDAY 

SCHOOL. 


By Rev. Thomas D. Anderson, D.D., 

Central Baptist Church, Providence, R. I. 

Teaching is a duty imposed on the disciples of Christ by 
the great commission: “ Go ye and make disciples of all the 
nations, teaching them to observe all things whatsoever I com¬ 
manded you.” The teacher was one of the ministers of the 
early church. “ He gave some to be apostles; and some 
prophets ; and some evangelists ; and some pastors and teachers; 
for the perfecting of the saints, unto the building up of the 
body of Christ.” And, surely, if we believe that our religion 
has a rational foundation; if we are the advocates of an intelli¬ 
gent faith ; if, as the apostle teaches, a Christian ought to be 
“ready always to give answer to every man that asketh a reason 
concerning the hope that is in him,” we must believe that in 
some place, at some time, in some way, definite, consecutive, 
systematic instruction must be imparted. 

As advocates of Christianity we must teach, because we 
accept a book, or rather a collection of religious literature, as 
our rule of faith and practice. If we accepted any creed formu¬ 
lated by a church council, or any catechism prepared by a set of 
ecclesiastical teachers, as having final authority, our task of 
teaching would be simpler than it now is. But since we, a^ 
Protestants, demand that all creeds or confessions of faith shall 
be compared with the teaching of certain Holy Scriptures, and 
since we give to every man the right of individual judgment in 
passing upon the results of this comparison, we are in duty 
bound to give to those who are to pass sentence ample instruc¬ 
tion in the Scriptures which must form the standard of judgment. 

While the acceptance of the Bible as a standard of faith and 
practice lays on us the obligation to teach, that obligation is 
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emphasized as we consider the character of the literature of 
which the Bible is composed. A large part of that literature 
consists of history and biography, and without a knowledge of 
the historic facts it is impossible to come into fullest sympathy 
with the religious teaching. However stimulating the words of 
the prophets may be, even to the uninformed reader, those 
words take on a new significance, gain a more fascinating 
charm, and, frequently, exert a more quickening influence, as 
they are considered in connection with the experience in which 
they were born. And as we turn to Him of whom the prophets 
did write, we find that we can be led to form a true estimate of 
his character only through a profound and reverent study of the 
experiences in which that character was revealed. Christianity 
is pre-eminently a historical religion, and as it cannot be under¬ 
stood, so, surely, it cannot be propagated without paying special 
attention to historical facts ; he who repeats again and again 
the exhortation, “Come to Christ!” may well consider that the 
meaning of this exhortation will be proportionate to the knowl¬ 
edge of Christ’s character possessed by the person to whom he 
appeals. The exhortation “Come to Christ!” is meaningless 
except as it has been preceded by definite instruction as to who 
Christ is. 

Again, the literature of the Bible is not all of the same date. 
The time intervening between one portion of Scripture and 
another is often measured by centuries; and if the student of 
the Bible, for lack of instruction, treats the different writings as 
if proceeding from the same age, he is in danger of gross mis¬ 
interpretation. If Abraham is to be judged by the same canons 
jvhich we apply to the apostle John, and no allowance is made 
for those who lived in the time of the Judges as compared with 
those who heard the teachings of Christ, the ethical student who 
turns to the Scriptures for help in his perplexity will be driven 
by those Scriptures into a state of despair. 

Once more, the statements of the Scriptures, even according 
to the testimony of the Scriptures themselves, are not all of equal 
authority. Certain biblical writers do not hesitate to impeach 
the authority of certain of their predecessors. Jesus, Paul, 
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and the author of the epistle to the Hebrews intimate, yes, dis¬ 
tinctly affirm, that the teaching of those olden times needs to be 
modified, that rites and observances once obligatory under the 
law are not required under the dispensation of grace, and that 
“ the covenant made with the fathers decayeth and waxeth old 
and is ready to vanish away.** In view of these conflicting 
authorities surely there is need of teaching in order to distin¬ 
guish between “the things that can be shaken ” and may fall, 
and “ the things which cannot be shaken '' and forever remain. 

If, in general, teaching is demanded of the Christian advo¬ 
cate by the character of his religion, and especially by the 
character of the book which he accepts as a standard, it is 
demanded in our day that that teaching shall be systematic and 
exact because of the general educational advantages afforded 
by our public schools. Our public schools may not be beyond 
criticism, but in several respects they are far in advance of most 
of our Sunday schools. Their teaching is scientific and exact. 
The pupil is taught not only to observe facts, but to observe 
them in their relations. As his education advances, he is taught 
to challenge his early notions or beliefs, and not even to accept 
his teacher's statement, until that teacher explains his statement, 
and calls attention to the facts or reasons on which it is based. 
If, then, the religious teaching which such pupils receive consists 
simply of pious exhortations or dogmatic iterations of traditional 
beliefs, with little or no reference to the historical or rational 
grounds on which those beliefs are based, the pupil is likely, 
in intellectual reaction, either to discard religion or, at least, 
suspend his religious thinking, or else to regard religion as an 
other-worldly affair, not very closely or indissolubly connected 
with the affairs of this life. But when these pupils are taught 
that Christianity has a local habitation as well as a name, when 
they learn that the historical facts in which its revelations are 
given are connected with definite portions of the earth's surface, 
of which they have studied in their geography, and especially 
when they are brought to observe how the principles of their 
ancestral religion have been a potent force in the daily lives of 
men and of nations who have acted their part in human history, 
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they will come to recognize in religion an efficient factor in 
human life, and with intellectual and moral natures quickened 
will be led to take a profounder interest in the study of its 
nature and its demands. 

But, granting that this teaching is needed, does it follow 
that it must be given in the Sunday school ? In reply we ask: 
Where else can it be given at once so generally and so well ? 
The signs of the times seem to indicate that this teaching has 
been relegated to the Sunday school by common consent. 
Time was when religious instruction was given in the home; 
when around the fireside children were taught passages of 
Scripture, the historical facts of the Bible, or the catechism. But 
now the work of education, unless we except education in man¬ 
ners, is relegated from the home to the school. In the school, 
however—that is, in the public school, which the very large 
majority of our children attend — distinctively religious instruc¬ 
tion is prohibited by law. It is true that in our private schools, 
and in our colleges which rest on private foundations, there are 
opportunities for religious instruction, which happily are often¬ 
times wisely improved. But for the general religious instruc¬ 
tion of the people no institution has so grand an opportunity as 
the church with its pulpit and its Bible school. The pulpit, 
however, is generally regarded as a place for the application and 
enforcement of religious truths, rather than for the scientific 
exposition of the Scriptures. The people are willing, sometimes 
desirous, that the preacher should lead in the work of Bible 
study, but they prefer that he should do this work elsewhere 
than in the pulpit. To the Sunday school, then, the work of 
systematic teaching of the Bible is relegated by common con¬ 
sent, and hither is brought the demand for definite, consecutive, 
systematic instruction in that religious literature in which God's 
most precious revelations are recorded, and on which the 
church's most precious doctrines are based. 

Granting that the Bible must be taught in the Sunday school, 
one may ask: What is the individual teacher to teach? That 
will depend on the experience and ability of the teacher, and 
even more on the experience and ability of the pupil. The 
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Bible was not given to men at one time, and it is not to be 
taught all at once. Instruction must be graded. Selections 
must be made according to the appetencies of the pupil. It 
would not be wise to engage a young child in the study of Job 
or Ecclesiastes, or even to impose on him the task of fathoming 
the epistle to the Romans, or that to the Colossians. The child 
should be taught, first, the stories of the Bible. To this end the 
teacher may rehearse the inimitable stories preserved in the Old 
Testament, or may present the teaching of other portions of 
Scripture in the form of a story. As the pupil advances in 
intellectual ability and moral apprehension, he may be attracted 
to the characters of the Bible. He should be made familiar with 
Abraham and with Joseph, with Moses and with Elijah, with 
Joshua and with David, until he may be led to take interest in 
Peter, in Paul, or in John, or to find an ever-deepening satisfac¬ 
tion in the character of Jesus of Nazareth. Truth should be 
presented as God has presented it — as a living power in living 
men. From this study of human characters the pupil may easily 
be led into a study of the historical facts of the Bible. He may 
become interested in studying the facts of the life of Jesus, the 
history of Israel and Judah, considered, too, in the wider rela¬ 
tions with Egypt, Assyria, and Babylonia, the history of the early 
church as recorded in the book of the Acts, until later in 
advanced work he may, if he chooses, seek to construct the 
earlier history of the Hebrews, or even the history of the Jews 
after the exile. After stories, characters, and an outline of pic¬ 
turesque facts have been considered, the profound teaching of the 
Bible may be made the subject of systematic study. The 
student may begin with that which is at once the most impor¬ 
tant and the most simply presented — the teaching of Jesus; 
then he may be led to consider the teachings of the prophets 
and lawgivers of the Old Dispensation ; after these the teaching 
of the apostles, and later still such teachings as are found in 
the books of Proverbs, Job, and Ecclesiastes, or the apocalyptic 
utterances in the book of Daniel or the so-called book of the 
Revelation. 

In some such way the subject-matter may be graded. But 
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in all grades there is need of careful teaching. Men have often 
commented on the simplicity of the teaching of Jesus, but does 
not the history of interpretation prove by abundant evidence 
how a literal application of very simple words often leads men 
nto error, and how conduct which is ethically censurable is 
sometimes justified by an appeal to the plain teaching of Christ ? 
Is there not need of wise instruction in setting forth the true 
import of the teaching expressed in the command, “ Resist not 
him that is evil,** or in the injunction, “If thy right eye cause 
thee to stumble, pluck it out”? Will the young mind unguided 
always rightly interpret the parable of the Unjust Steward, or 
even that of the Laborers in the Vineyard ? Can we believe 
that without a study of the method of Jesus* teaching we can 
exactly determine what that teaching is ? And if we are 
obliged to take account of method in order rightly to interpret 
the teachings of Jesus, which are presented in so remarkably 
simple a form, it surely need not surprise us if we shall be 
obliged to allow for the influence of current conceptions when 
expounding the more obscure teachings of prophets, psalmists, 
or apocalyptists, or to take into account Jewish modes of 
thought, and even rabbinical methods of instruction, in the inter¬ 
pretation of some of the more perplexing statements of the 
apostle Paul. 

But if this careful work of interpretation is to be done, we 
must do something more than simply reiterate the statements of 
Scripture. In order rightly to interpret the Bible it is not 
sufficient simply to be familiar with the words of Scripture. 
One must know something of the circumstances amid which 
those words were uttered, and of the motives with which they 
were expressed. Indeed, one cannot fully understand what the 
Bible says, until he has a reasonably correct conception of 
what the Bible is ; and for instruction as to the nature and 
composition of the Bible the demand is becoming increasingly 
strong. 

The careful, conscientious student is not long in discovering 
that he cannot always take individual passages at their face 
value; he cannot accept every statement of the Bible as the 
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literal description of an actual historical fact, or as the final state¬ 
ment of an ultimate religious truth. One statement negatives 
another statement; a universal affirmation at one point is bal¬ 
anced by a partial denial at another. The Bible certainly can¬ 
not be regarded simply as a moral or religious code in which 
the rules of life are expressed in exact and unalterable form; 
therefore the question presses: What is the Bible ? And to 
this question some answer ought to be given in Sunday-school 
instruction. In some schools, in some classes of some schools, or 
at least somewhere in our Sunday-school curriculum, instruction 
ought to be given as to the nature and composition of the Bible. 

What is the Bible ? How did it come into being? How 
are its different parts related to each other ? What is its 
authority ? What authority does it claim for itself ? Are all its 
statements of equal authority, and all its teachings final ? What 
is its literary character ? Are we to treat it as if it were all 
plain prose, or are we to recognize in it the play of the poet’s 
fancy? Is every declaration a literal statement of historical fact, 
or is truth sometimes put forth in the form of fiction ? Should 
it be regarded as a scientific text-book addressed particularly to 
the intellect, or as an impassioned but yet reasonable appeal to 
the heart, out of which are the issues of life ? Is it such a book 
that we may use it as a grab-bag, assured that the verse we draw 
out is an infallible deliverance coming immediately from the 
Spirit of God; or is it a composite literature, recording the 
experiences of many men, of many ages, in whose multiform 
experiences we find revelations at once of God and of man, and 
from which we are to make our inferences as to the nature of 
God, the destiny of man, and the conditions on which God and 
man may come into intimate and eternal union ? Now, these 
are perfectly legitimate questions. They are asked by many in 
our day, and they ought to receive a reasonable answer; and can- 
we say that our Sunday schools are meeting the demands made 
upon them if they fail to provide, somewhere in their system of 
instruction, an opportunity for the thoughtful study of the prob¬ 
lems suggested by these questions, ofttimes most honestly asked 
and sometimes most earnestly pressed ? 
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If some such teaching as has been outlined is demanded at 
the present day, how can these demands be supplied ? The 
demands certainly are exacting; yet they are not all made of the 
individual teacher, but only of our Sunday-school system. It is 
not demanded that everyone who meets a class should be an 
accomplished teacher, but it is most urgently demanded that we 
should have accomplished teaching in our Sunday-school cur¬ 
riculum, and we now venture to present one or two suggestions 
as to the way in which this better type of teaching may be 
secured. 

If there is one teacher available who is capable of conduct¬ 
ing a normal class in which young men and young women may 
be prepared to become intelligent teachers of the Bible, let him 
(or her) start a normal class. Into this class gather those who 
have an intellectual desire to understand the Bible, and a reli¬ 
gious desire, or at least willingness, to teach their fellows. After 
these have had a general training in Bible study, let one prepare 
himself (or herself) to teach the life of our Lord, another to 
teach the lives of the prophets or great men of the Old Testa¬ 
ment, and yet another to teach the history of the apostolic 
church. As each takes a limited department of study, he is 
likely to become increasingly efficient in that department, and 
scholars who really desire to learn something may pass from 
one teacher to another, enjoying competent instruction in a 
course of study extending over three or more years. Perhaps 
later some member of the normal class may be ready to conduct 
a study in the teaching of Christ, or the teaching of the prophets, 
or the teaching of the apostles. 

If in some schools it is impossible to find a teacher com¬ 
petent to conduct a normal class, it may still be possible to find 
two or three teachers who will give their attention to different 
departments of Bible study, and thus prepare themselves to 
give increasingly efficient instruction in these departments. If 
such may be found, place them as teachers in the departments 
they have chosen, and keep them there until it shall be known 
that, at least in those departments, careful, intelligent, system¬ 
atic instruction is offered in the school. 
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The time has come when our force of instructors ought to 
be organized. We need to divide the work and apportion it to 
different teachers. In our general educational curriculum we do 
not ask one instructor to teach an entire course in mathematics 
from arithmetic to conic sections. Why should we, in our 
Sunday-school curriculum, ask one instructor to teach the whole 
Bible from the story of Joseph to the Acts of the Apostles and 
the Apocalypse of John; from the parables of the Master to the 
epistle to the Romans and the book of Job? Already our best 
Sunday-school workers have recognized the need of establishing 
grades in our course of instruction. Is it not time to take the 
advanced step and make this graded instruction still more effi¬ 
cient by assigning different teachers to the different grades? If 
specialization has contributed to more efficient instruction in 
schools devoted to the study of natural science and general 
literature, why should we not expect it to contribute to more 
efficient instruction in schools devoted to the interpretation of 
the Bible ? 

It is not necessary that all schools should be graded at once, 
nor that every school which may well have two or three graded 
classes should at once carry the graded system throughout the 
entire school. For this general result, however desirable it may 
be, ideally, probably very few schools are now prepared. But 
the establishment of a few classes in the graded system, with 
the more competent instruction which may be reasonably 
expected from specialized teaching, will materially help the work 
by holding many whose tenure on the Sunday * school is now 
slight, and in attracting to our schools earnest young people, 
who are hungering for more intelligent and more satisfactory 
instruction in the Bible. 

It is a happy augury for the success of the graded system 
that now, when the demand for graded teaching is so strong, the 
helps which may be used in preparation for such teaching are so 
numerous and commendable. The need of adopting uniform 
lessons, in order to secure the best helps, is not so great as it 
was a few years ago. The helps for consecutive or systematic 
study of different parts of the Bible are now considerable. We 
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have the series prepared by the Bible Study Union and the con¬ 
structive studies of the American Institute of Sacred Literature, 
and there are constantly issuing from the press works admirably 
adapted to help the teacher of ordinary intelligence to perform 
efficient work in the systematic teaching of the Bible. 

It is true that the style of teaching here emphasized, and for 
which there is an increasing demand in our day, cannot be given 
without paying the price. The Sunday school cannot perform 
the work which is demanded of it by an enlightened Christian 
church without labor on the part of many. But vicarious suf¬ 
fering, which is the condition of our advancing civilization, is 
also the central principle of the religion which we profess. If, 
then, we are under Christian obligation to interpret God's word 
to our own and the coming generation, we may not excuse our¬ 
selves on so thoroughly un-Christian a plea as unwillingness to 
labor. The obligation we may not deny; for believing, as we 
do, in the vital importance of the teaching of the Bible to the 
perpetuation of Christianity, we are bound to be teachers. If 
those who come after us are to be swayed by the principles 
inculcated in the Bible, they certainly must be taught what those 
principles are; and if they are to exercise an intelligent faith 
rather than grovel in ignorant superstition, our teaching must be 
intelligent, scientific, and exact, as well as reverent, earnest, and 
persistent. 

The Bible has always needed an interpreter; it needs an 
interpreter today. The obligation resting upon the Christian 
church, to be discharged very largely through the Sunday 
school, is to interpret to those now living the words of the ever- 
living God. If the Bible is to continue to be a living book, its 
truths must be comprehended, exemplified, interpreted anew by 
each successive generation of men. There is a perennial sug¬ 
gestiveness in the conversation between Philip, the evangelist, 
and the eunuch, who was found reading Isaiah the prophet*. 
“Understandest thou what thou readest ?" “ How can I, except 

someone shall guide me?" 
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CONSTRUCTIVE STUDIES IN THE PRIESTLY ELE¬ 
MENT IN THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


By William R. Harper, 
The University of Chicago. 


IX. THE LAWS AND USAGES CONCERNING THE SABBATH AND KINDRED 
INSTITUTIONS, CONSIDERED COMPARATIVELY. 

§108. The Sabbath and Kindred Institutions in the Early Period, 

/. e., as described in (a) the Covenant Code, (b) the historical material 
of J and E, {c) the pre-Deuteronomic portions of Judges, Samuel, and 
Kings, and (d) the pre-Deuteronomic prophetic utterances (see § 59, 
note i). 1 

1. The law of the sabbath.* 

Exod. 34: ai; 20:8-11 ; 23 : ia. 

2. Customs connected with the sabbath. 

2 Kings 4:23; 11 :5, 7, 9. 

3. Attitude of the prophets toward the sabbath. » 

Amos 8:5; Hos. 2:11; Isa. 1:13. 

4. The law of the sabbatical year. 

Exod. 33:10 f.; 21:2-11. 

§ 109. Questions and Suggestions. 

1. Consider, in examining the statements made concerning the 
sabbath, (1) why the sabbath is the only religious institution men¬ 
tioned in the decalogue; (2) the first word, remember , and compare 
the first word in Deut. 5:12, observe . (3) Was either of these in any 

sense a warning equivalent to “take care,” “be on the lookout for” ? 
(4) What is the logical relation of the fourth commandment to the 
third, second, and first ? Does this consist in its having originally 
had to do with the deity, as do the preceding ? (5) Are there other 

variations between the two forms of the commandment given in Exod., 
chap. 20, and Deut., chap. 5 ? What are the variations ? How shall 
we explain the existence of any variations at all ? Is it possible that 

* The following references are from E : Exod. 20 : 8-10; 23 : IO-I2; 21 : 2-11; 
the only reference in J is Exod. 34:21. 

* References in bold-face type are from the Covenant Code. 
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Exod. 20:9-11 and Deut. 5 :13-15 are later additions made at differ¬ 
ent times to an earlier form, which, as in the case of the sixth, seventh, 
and eighth commandments, consisted of only two or three words, 
“Observe (or remember) the sabbath day to keep it holy*’? 3 (6) What 
was involved in the command to keep it holy ? (7) What may be said 

of the antiquity of the sabbath ? Was it probably observed by the 
Hebrews in Egypt? (8) Was it originally connected with the new 
moon ? (9) What are the chief considerations offered to show that it 

was originally a day for securing the good-will of the deity,/, e ., a day 
on which Jehovah rested from his anger , and was, therefore, more 
easy to propitiate; a day, however, which might prove to be unfavor¬ 
able, but which might be changed to a favorable day by doing or not 
doing certain things? 4 (10) What, if this view is adopted, would be 
understood in particular to be the meaning of the word rest? of the 
word observe? (11) How did such strong emphasis come to be placed 
upon the idea of cessation from labor? 

2. In respect to the usages which connected themselves with the 

sabbath, consider (1) the custom of visiting the man of God on the sab¬ 
bath ; (2) the custom of dividing the temple guard according as it came 
in or went out on the sabbath; (3) other early (?) customs, codified 
in later times, e.g., remaining inside the house (Exod. 16 : 29), kindling 
no fire (Exod. 35 : 3), no gathering of wood for the fire (Numb. 15 : 32- 
36), no baking or cooking (Exod. 16:23). (4) So far as the early 

records are concerned, are there any other ideas than those of cessa¬ 
tion from labor and humanitarian motive ? 

3. What is to be gathered from the few allusions to the sabbath 

made by the prophets? (1) What are the people desiring to make of 
the sabbath, according to Amos? What restraint is evidently upon 
them ? (2) Does Hosea’s statement seem to place the sabbath in the 

same category with days of rejoicing and mirth ? (3) What is the 

significance of the frequent association (as in Isa. 1 : 13) of the sabbath 
with the new moon ? 

4. Consider (1) regulations relating to the release of Hebrew 
servants after six years of labor; did this imply a regularly recurring 
seventh year in which all servants were released ? Had this any¬ 
thing jto do with a sabbatical year? (2) The regulations prescribing 

3 This is the view held, for example, by Evvald, History of Israel Vol. II, p. 159 ; 
Dillmann, Exodus, p. 201; Speaker's Commentary , p. 336; Driver, Introduction , 
etc., p. 34; Briggs, Higher Criticism of the Hexateuch , pp. 181-7; Marti, Ge- 
schichte der israelitischen Religion; et al. 

4 Jastrow, American Journal of Theology , Vol. II, pp. 312-52. 
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that the crop of every seventh year shall be given to the poor and 
the beasts; does the regulation say that all land was to lie fallow in the 
same year ? Was this the recognition of a sabbatical year ? (3) The 

motives underlying these regulations. 

§ 110. Constructive Work.— Prepare a statement which will indicate 
the most important factors entering into the significance of the sab¬ 
bath, and its characteristics as it appears in the earliest period. 

§ hi. The Sabbath and Kindred Institutions in the Middle Period, 
f. e. y as described in the laws of Deuteronomy, in the Deuteronomic 
prophecies, and in the Deuteronomic portions of the books of Samuel 
and Kings. 5 

1. The law of the sabbath in the Deuteronomic decalogue. 

Dent. 5 : xa-15. 

2. The attitude of the prophets toward the sabbath. 

Jer. 17:19-27; Isa. 56 : 2, 4, 6; 58:13, 14 ; 66:23; Lam. 1:7; 2:6. 

3. The law of the sabbatical year. 

Dent. 15 : i-x8; 31 : 10. 

4. Release of slaves in Jeremiah. 

Jer. 34:8-17. 

§ 112. Questions and Suggestions. 

1. Consider now in detail the Deuteronomic version of the sabbath 
law, including (1) the word observe , (2) the reference to Jehovah’s 
former command (vs. 12), (3) the provision for the rest of the servants, 
(4) the reason given for the observance of the sabbath, viz., the deliv¬ 
erance from the bondage of Egypt; is this an implication that the 
sabbath was not observed by the Israelites in Egypt ? How is it to 
be reconciled with the reason given in Exod. 20:11? (5) The effect 
upon the observance of the sabbath of the centralization of worship at 
Jerusalem; would this not take away the ritualistic observance and 
emphasize the humanitarian idea? 

2. In an examination of the prophetic and historical allusions to 
the observance of the sabbath, consider (1) the small number of such 
references ; is there any satisfactory reason ? (2) the several items said 
by Jeremiah to have been commanded by Jehovah, viz., (a) as to bur¬ 
dens, (b) as to work, (c) as to hallowing the day; (3) the attitude of 
the people (Jer. 17 : 23); (4) the promises and threats in reference to 
its observance (Jer. 17 : 24-27); (5) the position assigned to the sabbath 
in connection with the observance of the covenant (Isa. 56:2, 4, 6); 

5 References in bold-face type are from the code of laws contained in Deuteron¬ 
omy. 
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(6) the meaning of the phrases from doing thy pleasure , and call the 
sabbath a delight (Isa. 58: 13), and the rewards offered ; (7) the sabbath 
as a time, like the new moon, for worship (Isa. 66: 23); (8) the forget¬ 
ting of the sabbath in the exile. 

3. Consider, in comparison with the regulations cited above 
(§§ io 8, 4; 109,4), the Deuteronomic regulations concerning (1) the 
year of release of debts: (a) to whom it shall and shall not apply; (b) 
does it mean that the debt, if not paid, will be forgiven or become 
outlawed ; or that no interest will be exacted during this seventh year; 
or that no proceedings will be taken against the debtor during that 
year? (^) the reward promised ; (d) the motive for this law; (^) does 
it imply an advanced commercial development ? (/) is the year a 
fixed seventh year ? (g) would it encourage or discourage business ? 
(2) the regulations for the release of the Hebrew servant, noting the 
slight variations from the law given in Exodus; (3) whether Deuteron¬ 
omy has any regulation concerning the rest of the land {cf. Exod. 
23 : 10 f.); (4) the reading of the law prescribed for the Feast of Tab¬ 
ernacles during the year of release at the end of every seven years. 

4. Consider the points involved in the story of the release of slaves 
in Jeremiah’s time. 

§113. Constructive Work.— Prepare a brief statement showing the 
nature of the changes which are being made, and the general trend. 

§ 114. The Sabbath as Described by Ezekiel. 

1. The purpose of the sabbath. 

Ezek. 20 : 12, 20. 

2. The sabbath a holy day. 

Ezek. 44 : 24. 

3. General profanation of the sabbath. 

Ezek. 20 :13-24 ; 22 : 8, 26 ; 23 : 38. 

4. Special worship and sacrifices for the sabbath. 

Ezek. 45:17; 46 :1-5, 12. 

5. The year of liberty. 

Ezek. 46 :17. 

§ 115. Questions and Suggestions. 

1. What, according to Ezekiel, was the original purpose which the 
sabbath was to subserve ? Compare the purpose also of the statutes 
(Ezek. 20: ti), and the way in which both statutes and sabbaths had 
been treated by Israel. 

2. What, in Ezekiel’s time, was meant by hallowing or keeping holy 
the sabbath ? 
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3. What was meant by profaning and hiding the eyes from the 
sabbath ? Did the Israelites simply ignore it, or did they intentionally 
do that which brought it into disrepute ? 

4. Note the special character of the offerings indicated in Ezekiel’s 
scheme for the sabbath day. What was the significance of this ? Con¬ 
sider how the sabbath is still associated with the new moon. 

5. Note the contents of the single reference in Ezekiel to the year 
of release or liberty. 

§ 116. Constructive Work.—Summarize the position of Ezekiel, and 
indicate the relation of Ezekiel’s attitude on this question to his gen¬ 
eral place in prophecy. 

§ 117. Sabbath and Kindred Institutions in the Later Period, i. e., as 
described in (a) the laws of the Levitical Code, (h) by the priestly 
prophets, and (e) in the priestly histories, viz., Ezra, Nehemiah, 
Chronicles. 

1. The law of the sabbath. 6 

Lev. 23 : 3 ; Sxod. 31 :12-17 1 35 : i~3- 

2. Special days observed as sabbaths. 

Lev. 23 : 7 f., 24-32, 39 ; 16 : 29-31 ; Numb. 28 :11-15,18,25 f.; 29:1, 7, 

12, 35 - 

3. Reasons assigned for the observance of the sabbath. 

Gen. 2 : 2 f.; Exod. 20 : 11; 31 : 12 f., 17. 

4. Special offerings made on the sabbath. 

Lev. 23 : 38; Numb. 28 : gf .; 1 Chron. 23 : 31 ; 2 Chron. 2 : 4 ; 8 : 13 ; 31 : 3; 

Neh. 10:33. 

5. Emphasis laid on observance of the sabbath. 

Lev. 19 :3 b t 30 a; 26 :2a; Sxod. 16 : 22-30; 31 :14-16 ; 35 : 2 ; Numb. 

15 : 32-36 ; Neh. 10 : 31 ; 13 : 15-22. 

6. Use of the sabbath as a fixed point of time. 

Lev. 23 : 15 f.; 24 : 8 ; 1 Chron. 9:32; 2 Chron. 23 : 4, 8. 

7. Sabbath made known on Sinai. 

Neh. 9:14. 

8. Law of the sabbatical year. 

Lev. 25:1-7 ; 26:34, 35. 

9. Exile conceived of as a sabbath for the land. 

Lev. 26:34!; 2 Chron. 36:21. 

10. Law of year of jubilee. 

Lev., chap. 25 ; 27 :17-24 ; Numb. 36 :4. 

6 References in bold-face type are from the Levitical Code. 
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§ 118. Questions and Suggestions. 

1. Consider (i) the form of the sabbath observance which must 

have existed during the exile, viz., the humanitarian and not the ritu¬ 
alistic ; the adaptation of this to the possibilities of worship in this 
period, and the distinctive character which it must have given the 
Jewish community. (2) What is the meaning of the new phrases sol¬ 
emn rest, holy convocation , sabbath unto Jehovah? (3) What is the 
purpose of the sabbath (cf. Ezekiel) ? the penalty for its non-obser¬ 
vance ? the connection between sign and perpetual covenant ? (4) The 
reason assigned for its establishment (cf. Exod. 20: n)? (5) Why 

should the kindling of fire have been prohibited in particular? 

2. Note how the idea of rest now attaches itself to other days, viz., 
first day of the Passover, first day of the Feast of Trumpets, first and 
eighth days of the Feast of Booths, the Day of Atonement. 

3. Consider the reasons assigned for the sabbath’s observance: (1) 
because God rested on the seventh day; was there any connection 
between this reason and the fact that the teaching concerning God as 
Creator is greatly emphasized in the exilic and post-exilic periods? 
(2) because it is to serve as a sign between God and Israel; did this 
mean that it distinguished Israel from other nations which did not 
observe it ? 

4. Note the details and significance of the special offering made on 
the sabbath. 

5. Consider the rigidity with which the sabbath law was now to be 
enforced: (1) on the same plane with the honoring of father and 
mother, the reverencing of a sanctuary; (2) penalty of death imposed 
for non-observance ; (3) the story of the man who gathered sticks on 
the sabbath day and suffered death by stoning ; (4) the gathering of a 
double amount of manna on the sixth day and the absence of manna 
on the sabbath; (5) the agreement to refrain from commercial deal¬ 
ings on the sabbath; (6) Nehemiah’s judicial procedure in the case of 
those violating th£ law. 

6 . Note how the sabbath, having become a fixed date, every seventh 
day, is used as a point from which to calculate other feasts. 

7. Note the tradition preserved by Nehemiah that the sabbath was 
(first ?) made known on Sinai. 

8. Study the details of the law of the sabbatical year: (1) Is all 

agriculture to be remitted ? (2) What is to be the disposition of the 

fruit and grain that grows of itself? (3) Was Palestine a land subject 
to severe famines? If so, could such a law have been observed? 
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(4) Could it have been observed while the people were mainly agri¬ 
culturists, z. e., before trade and commerce had come in ? How would 
the people living in rural districts spend their time ? (5) Is there any 

evidence that it was observed before the exile ? or that it was not (cf. 
Lev. 26 : 34, 35)? (6) Did not its observance in later times cause 

great distress (1 Macc. 6:49, 53 )? ( 7 ) What connection was there 

between this sabbatical year, with its fixed time of recurrence, and the 
year of release for slaves and debt in Deuteronomy (§§ 111,3; 1 12, 3)? 

9. Consider the idea suggested that the entire period of exile is a 
period of sabbaths, now enforced because formerly unobserved. 

10. Concerning the Year of Jubilee, consider (1) the meaning of the 

name ; (2) the time fixed ; was it the fiftieth year following the seventh 
sabbatical year, that is, was it the second of two successive years of 
rest? or did it coincide with the forty-ninth year? (3) the procedure; 
was it, in general, like the sabbatical year ? (4) what was the regulation 
concerning sowing, reaping, gathering ? (5) concerning the restoration 
of real property ? (6) the special provision concerning dwelling-houses 
in walled cities ; the houses of the Levites ; (7) the regulation concern¬ 
ing Hebrew and non-Hebrew slaves ; (8) concerning land dedicated to 
Jehovah and its redemption ; (9) concerning the inheritance of daugh¬ 
ters as affected by these laws. (10) How were the people to live dur¬ 
ing this period of abstinence from work? (11) Is it possible that the 
law of the jubilee year is an outgrowth of the law of the sabbath ? (12) 

What led to the choice of the fiftieth year? (13) Is there any evidence 
that this law existed before the time of the exile ? (14) Was the Year 

of Jubilee ever observed ? (15) Was it a practical law, or an ideal law? 
(16) What, in general, is meant by ideal legislation ? 

§ 119. Constructive Work. 

Prepare a statement including (a) an explanation of the fact that 
such an exceedingly large place is occupied by the sabbatical system 
in the legislation and thought of this period ; (/ b ) an enumeration of 
the various points of difference between the laws and usages of this 
period and those of the Deuteronomic period ; and (f) a brief study of 
the development of the sabbatical idea in the course of Israel’s history. 

§ 120. Literature to be Consulted. 

Jennings, Antiquities (1808), pp. 320 f.; Ewald, History of Israel (1st ed. 

1843-59, transl. 1883), Vol. I, pp. 88 f.; II, pp. 209 f.; V, pp. 166 f., 343, 400, 416; 
IDEM, Antiquities of Israel (1854, transl. 1876), pp. 97-107; Kalisch, Commentary on 
Exodus (1855), in loc. 20:8-11; Hessey, On the Sabbath (“Hampton Lecture,’’ 
i860, 3d ed. 1866); Gilfillan, On the Sabbath (1862); Kurtz, Sacrificial Worship 
of the Old Testament (1862, transl. 1863), pp. 342 ff.; Johnstone, Sunday and the 
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Sabbath (1863); R. S. Poole, article “Chronology,” see section on “Sabbatical and 
Jubilee Years,” Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible (1st ed. 1863, 2d ed. 1893); Cox, 
Literature of the Sabbath Question (1865); SCHULTZ, Old Testament Theology (1st ed. 
1869, transl. 1892), see Index, s. v. “Sabbath,” “Sabbatical Year,” “Jubilee;” 
Kuenen, The Religion of Israel (1869 f., transl. 1894), Vol. I, pp. 286 f.; II, pp. 
278-84 ; Sayce, Records of the Past, Vol. I (1873), pp. 164 f.; Oehler, Theology of 
the Old Testament (1st ed. 1873, 3d ed. 1891, transl. 1883), pp. 328-45; Sayce, 
Records of the Past , Vol. VII (1876), p. 157; Wellhausen, Prolegomena to the 
History of Israel { 1878), pp. 112-20; J. Fenton, Early Hebrew Life (1880), pp. 24-6, 
29-32, 64-70; W. D. Love, “The Sabbath, etc.,” Bibliotheca Sacra , 1880, pp. 153-78, 
355-89,419-39, 661-85; 1881, pp. 254-85,524-52; Schrader, Cuneiform Inscrip¬ 
tions and the Old Testament (2d ed. 1882, transl. 1885), Vol. I, pp. 18 ff.; W. R. 
Smith, Prophets of Israel (1st ed. 1882, 2d ed. 1895), PP- 385 f-; Francis Brown, 
“The Sabbath in the Cuneiform Records,” Presbyterian Review , 1882, pp. 688-700; 
Dillmann, Commentary on Genesis (5th ed. 1886, transl. 1897 f.), in loc. chap. I; 
Schurer, History of the Jewish People in the Time ofJesus Christ ( 1886, transl. 1891), 
Div. II,Vol. II, pp. 96-105 ; W. R. Smith, articles “Jubilee,” “ Sabbath,” Encyclopaedia 
Britannica (1887); Sayce, Religion of the Ancient Babylonians (“ Hibbert Lectures,” 
1887), pp. 70-77; DOUGHTY, Travels in Arabia Deserta (1888), Vol. I, pp. 151,366; 
II, pp. 225, 306 ; McCLINTOCK AND Strong, Cyclopadia of Biblical , Theological and 
Ecclesiastical Literature (1891), articles “Jubilee,” “Sabbath,” and “Sabbatical 
Year;” Jensen, “The Supposed Babylonian Origin of the Week and the Sabbath,” 
Sunday School Times, January 16, 1892; Alice M. Earle, The Sabbath in Puritan 
New England (7th ed. 1893); F. Garden, article “Sabbatical Year,” Smith’s Dic¬ 
tionary of the Bible (2d ed. 1893); S. Clark (revised by J. M. Fuller), article 
“Jubilee,” Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible (2d ed. 1893); W. E. Addis, Documents of 
the Hextateuch , 2 vols. (1893-98), see Index , s. v. “Jubilee,” “Sabbath,” etc.; Sayce, 
Higher Criticism and the Verdict of the Monuments (1893), pp. 74-7; MONTEFIORR, 
The Religion of the Ancient Hebrnvs (“Hibbert Lectures,” 1893), see Index, i.v. 
“Sabbath;” Davis, Genesis and Semitic Tradition (1894), pp. 23-35; Driver,^ 
Critical and Exegetical Commentary on Deuteronomy (1895), pp. 174-81; Hirschfeld, 
“ Remarks on the Etymology of Sabbath,”/0«rwa/ of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1896, pp. 
354 f.; Abrahams, Jewish Life in the Middle Ages (1897), see Index, s. v. “ Sabbath;” 
Morris Jastrow, Jr., “The Original Character of the Hebrew Sabbath,” American 
Journal of Theology , Vol. II (i898),pp. 312-52 ; Cheyne , Jewish Religious Life after 
the Exile (1898), pp. 66 f.; S. R. Driver and H. A. White, The Book of Lewiticus — 
a New English Translation (Polychrome Bible, 1898), pp. 97-100; E. A. W. Budge, 
Egyptian Magic (1899), pp. 224-8; Sayce, Babylonians and Assyrians: Life and 
Customs (1899), p. 245 ; Kent, A History of the Jewish People During the Babylonian , 
Persian , and Greek Periods (1899), see Index, s. v. “Sabbath ;” Sinker, Essays and 
Studies (1900); J. Estlin-Carpenter and G. Harford Battersby, The Hexa- 
teuch (1900), Vol. II, p. 112 ; T. F. Wright, “Sabbath,” New Church Review, Janu¬ 
ary, 1900; W. R. Smith and I. Bknzinger, article “Jubilee,” Encyclopaedia Biblica 
(1901); McCurdy, History, Prophecy and the Monuments , Vol. Ill (1901), pp. 376 f-; 
Morris Jastrow, Jr., “Hebrew and Babylonian Accounts of Creation,” Jewish 
Quarterly Review, Vol. XIII (1901), pp. 648-50. 

J. Spencer, De legibus Hebraeorum ritualibus (2d ed. 1686); Wagenseil, De anno 
fubilaeo Hebraeorum (1700); J. H. Mai, Maimonidis trad, de juribus anni septimi et 
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jubilaei (1708); Van der Hardt, De jubilaeo Mosis (1728); Reineccius, De origine 
jubilaeorum (1730); Carpzov, De anno jubilaeo (1730); Hebenstreit, De sabbato 
ante leges Mosis existente (1748); Meyer, De temporibus et diebus Hebraeorum (1755), 
pp. 341-60; Michaelis, Comm, in leg. Mosis (1775-80), Vol. I, pp. 76-419; Franke, 
Novum systema chronologiae fundamentals (1778); Hug, “Ueber das roosaische 
Gesetz vom Jubeljahr,” Zeitschriftfur das Erzbisthum , I, I; De Wette, Lehrbuch der 
hebrdisch-jiidischen Arehdologie (1st ed. 1814,4th ed. 1864), pp. 211 f.; Baur, “Der 
hebraische Sabbath und die Nationalfeste des Mosaischen Kultus,” Tiibinger Zeit¬ 
schrift ', 1832, pp. 125 f.; Vatke, Die Religion des Allen Testamentes (1835), Vol. I, 
pp. 198 f.; Kranold, De anno Hebraeorum jubilaeo (1835); G. Wolde, De anno 
Hebraeorum jubilaeo (1837); Bahr, Symbolik des mosaischen Cultus (1839), Vol. I, pp. 
572 f.; II, pp. 569 f., 601 f.; Winer’s Biblisches Realworterbuch (3d ed. 1847), articles 
“Sabbath,” etc.; Ewald, Zeitschrift fur die Deutsche Morgenldndische Gesellschaft, 
Vol. I (1847), pp. 410 ff.; BRUGSCH, ibid., Vol. Ill (1849), pp. 271 ff.; PROUDHON, 
De la calibration du Dimanche (1850); Oschwald, Die christliche Sonntagsfeier (1850); 
Liebetrut, Die Sonntagsfeier das Wochenfest des Volkes Gottes (1851); Herzfeld, 
Geschichte des Volkes Israel , Vol. II (1855), pp. 458-65 ; Saalschutz, Arehdologie der 
Hebrder , Vol. II (1856), pp. 224 ff., 308 ff.; Zuckermann, Sabbathjahrcyclus und 
Jubelperiode (1857); Hupfeld, Commentatio de Hebraeorum festis , Part III (1858); 
Keil, Handbuch der biblischen Arehdologie (ist ed. 1858 f., 2d ed. 1875), Vol. I, §§ 77 
ff.; Dozy, Die Israeliten zu Mekka (transl. from Dutch 1864), pp. 34 f.; Kubel, 
“ Die sociale und volkswirtschaftliche Gesetzgebung des Alten Testamentes,” Theo - 
logische Studien und Kritiken , 1871, pp. 760 ff.; Steiner, article “Jubeljahr” in 
Schenkel’s Bibel-Lexikon , Vol. 111(1871); Schrader, “ Der babylonische Ursprung 
der siebentagigen Woche,” Theologtsche Studien und Kritiken , 1874, pp. 343 ff., 
Mangold, articles “Sabbat” and “Sabbatsjahr” in Schenkel’s Bibel-Lexikon , 
Vol. V (1875); Kohler, Lehrbuch der biblischen Geschichte , Vol. I (1875), pp. 431 ff.; 
Klostermann, “Uber die kalendarische Bedeutung des Jobeljahres,” Theologische 
Studien und Kritiken , 1880, pp. 720-48; Dillmann, Die Bucher Exodus und 
Leviticus (2d ed. 1880), pp. 602 ff.; Budde, Die biblische Urgeschichte (1883), pp. 493 
ff.; Lotz, Quaestiones de historia sabbathi (1883); Hoffmann, “Versuche zu Amos,” 
Zeitschrift fiir die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft , Vol. Ill (1883), pp. 120 f.; Oehler, 
articles “Sabbath” and “Sabbath- und Jobeljahr,” revised by von Orelli, in Real - 
encyklopddie fiir protestantise he Theologie und Kirche (2d ed. 1884); Stade, Geschichte 
des Volkes Israel\ Vol. I (1887), pp. 498 f.; Wellhausen, Composition des Hexateuchs 
(2d ed. 1889), pp. 187 f.; Jensen, Zeitschrift fiir Assyriologie, Vol. IV (1889), pp. 274 
ff.; Baentsch, Das Bundesbuch — Ex. XX. 22 — XXIII.33 (1892), pp. 115 f.; Smend; 
Lehrbuch der alttestamentlichen Religionsgeschichte (ist ed. 1893, 2d ed. 1899), see 
Index, s. v. “Sabbath” and “Jubeljahr;” Riehm, articles “Jobeljahr,” “Sabbath,” 
“Sabbathjahr” in Riehm’s Handworterbuch des biblischen Alterthums (1893 f-); 
Nowack, Lehrbuch der hebraischen Arehdologie (1894), Vol. I,pp. 217, 333 ; II, pp. 138— 
44, 159-72; Benzinger, Hebraische Arehdologie (1894), pp. 201 f., 464 ff., 473 f.; 
Gunkel, Schopfung und Chaos (1895), PP- *3 f*> 114-17 ; Dillmann, Handbuch der 
alttestamentlichen Theologie (1895), sec Index , s. v. “Jobeljahr ” and “ Sabbat; ” Marti, 
Geschichte der israelitischen Religion (1897), see Indexes, v. “Sabbat” and “Jobel¬ 
jahr;” Holzinger, Exodus (Kurzer Hand-Commentar zum Alten Testament ), see 
Index , s. v. “Sabbath” (1900); Bertholet, Leviticus (Kurzer Hand-Commentar zum 
Alten Testament ), see Index , s. v. “Jobeljahr,” “Sabbat,” (1901). 
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See also the Mishnah tracts on “The Sabbath’’ and “The Book of Jubilees,” 
chap. 50. 

§ 121. Supplementary Topics. 

1. Study the meaning of the frord “sabbath,” its derivation, its 
usage. 

2. Examine the following texts in which the root TQ!W occurs, with 
a view to determining the meaning of the root, viz.: Gen. 2 : 2 f.; 8:22; 
Exod. 16:30; 12 : 15 ; 23: 12; 34 : 21; Josh. 5:12; Isa. 13:11; 14:5; 
30:7; Ps. 8 : 3 ; Prov. 20 : 3. 

3. Study the passages in which the word ■pMUJ (ordinarily trans¬ 
lated “solemn rest”) occurs, viz.: Lev. 23:3, 24, 32, 39; 16:31; 
25:4; Exod. 16:23; 35:2; 31:15, with a view to determining its 
meaning. 

4. Examine the words bj? (“jubilee”), TTH (“liberty”). 

5. From an examination of 1 Macc. 1:39, 43, 45; 2:32-41; 

6:49; 9 :43 10:34; 2 Macc. 5:24-26; 6:6, 11; 12:38; 15:1-5, 

prepare a statement concerning the sabbath in Maccabean times. 

6. Is the sabbath referred to in the Wisdom books, or in the 
Psalms {cf. the title of Ps. 92)? Why not? 

7. From a study of the following references from the New Testa¬ 
ment discuss the attitude of Jesus and the several New Testament 
writers toward the sabbath : Matt. 12 : 1 f., 5, 8, 10 ff.; 24:20; 28:1; 
Mark 1:21; 2:23 f., 27 f.; 3:2, 4; 6:2; 15:42; 16:1; Luke 4:16, 
31 ; 6: 1 ff., sff.,9 ; 13: 10, 14 ff.; 14: 1, 3, 5 ; 23:54, 56; John 5 : 9 f., 
16, 18 ; 7 : 22 f.; 9 : 14, 16 ; 19:31; Acts 1:12; 13 : 14, 27, 42, 44 ; 
15:21; 18:4; 21:27; 28 : 14 ; Col. 2:16; Heb. 4:4; Rev. 1 : 10. 

8. Compare, in general, the observance of special rest-days among 
the Egyptians, Greeks, and Romans, and determine whether there is 
any possible connection between these days and the sabbath. 7 

9. Compare, in general, the observance, on the part of the Assyrians, 

* Cf. Maspero, Romans et Poisies au Papyrus Harris , No. 500, pp. 38 f. 41 ; 
Chabas, Le calendrier des jours fastes et nefastes de Vannie igyptienne; Wiedemann, 
Religion of the Egyptians , pp. 263 f.; Jastrow, “ Original Character of the Hebrew 
Sabbath,” American Journal of Theology ol. 11 , p. 350, note 116; Budge, Egyptian 
Magic , pp. 224-8; Ihering, Vorgeschichte der Indo~Europaer t pp. 145, 309-58 ff. 
(in English translation = The Evolution of the Aryan , New York, 1897); H. COHEN, 
“ Der Sabbath in seiner culturgeschichtlichen Bedeutung,” Zeitgeist (Milwaukee, Wis.), 
1881, pp. 4 ff.; Dozy, Die Israeliten %u Mekka , pp. 34 f.; Kuenen, Religion of Israel , 
Vol. I, pp. 262 f.; Lepsius, Chronologie der Aegypter , Vol. I, pp. 22, 132 ff.; 
Brugsch, Zeitschrift fur die Deutsche Morgenldndische Gesellschaft, Vol. Ill, p. 271 ; 
Nowack, Hebrdische Archdologie , Vol. II, pp. 141 f. 
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Arabs, and Canaanites, of special rest-days, and determine whether 
there is any connection between these days and the sabbath. 8 

10. Consider, in general, the whole sabbatical system, and show 
(a) its origin, (£) its various stages of development, (r) its social bear¬ 
ings, (d) its religious significance, (<r) its idealism, (/) its practical 
character. 

11. Consider the relation of the sabbath to the moon, the new- 
moon feast, etc. Was the sabbath originally a lunar festival ? Cf . 
§§97 (9), 104 (4). 

12. Consider the origin and significance of the use of the number 
seven in the Old Testament, as seen, e. g. y in the sabbatical system, in 
the proceedings connected with the capture of Jericho, in the Hebrew 
verb “to swear, take oath” (literally = “to seven oneself” or “be sev- 
ened”), in the seven kine of Pharaoh’s dream, etc. 

13. What is the relation of the Old Testament sabbath to the 
“ Lord’s day” of the New Testament, (a) as to the day observed, (£) as 
to the spirit characteristic of the observance ? 

8 Cf. Morris Jastrow, “Original Character of the Hebrew Sabbath,” American 
Journal of Theology , Vol. II, pp. 312-52; Sayce, Babylonians and Assyrians: Lift 
and Customs , p. 245 ; Schrader, Theologische Studien und Kritiken , 1874, pp. 343 ~ 53 » 
Francis Brown, “The Sabbath in the Cuneiform Records,” Presbyterian Review, 
1882, pp. 688-700. (See also § 120.) 
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The Modern Jewish Attitude Toward Jesus.—At the conference of 
American Rabbis (Reformed Jews) held recently in Philadelphia, it was 
discussed whether or not the religion of Jesus should be taught in the 
Jewish Sunday or Sabbath schools. A committee, consisting of Rabbis 
David Phillipson, G. Deutsch, and Joseph Krauskopf, appointed a year 
previously to consider and offer suggestions upon the subject, made 
the following report, which was unanimously adopted: “Dogmatically 
speaking, the position of Judaism in respect of the founder of Chris¬ 
tianity is altogether negative, as denying his divinity. Though the pivot 
on which Christianity revolves, Jesus of Nazareth has no place in Jewish 
theology; the conception of his historical position and of his signifi¬ 
cance in the development of religion is a matter of individual view 
and conviction, as is also the pointing out and application of the 
Jewish nature of many of the beautiful moral teachings attributed to 
Jesus, but these cannot form part of nor be incorporated in any official 
statement or declaration of Jewish belief.” 

If a long time must yet elapse before even advance Judaism will 
give Jesus Christ a formal place within its religious system, the fact is 
nevertheless of importance that the question whether this should now 
be done has been up for discussion. This indicates that Judaism 
cannot rest in an attitude of complete negation regarding him. He 
stands in their national history as an actual historical personage, who 
cannot be forever ignored. He was too true a Jew, too exalted a per¬ 
sonality, too profound a religious teacher, to remain excluded from 
the thought and appreciation of the very people with whom he lived 
and worked. The time must come when Jesus will receive recognition 
from the Jews, when, indeed, they will welcome him with enthusiasm 
and pride to his rightful place as the greatest prophet of their nation. 
Jewish theology may continue to differ from Christian theology as to 
the metaphysical aspects of Christ’s person, but his ideal character and 
teaching cannot be longer resisted. This is evident in the report 
above quoted, for an informal appreciation of Jesus is here explicitly 
admitted. The rabbis acting individually are not required to maintain 
the former silence about Jesus, but may freely set forth what they 
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understand to be his 44 historical position and his significance in the 
development of religion.” The advance herein made by American 
Judaism is most striking. Certainly Judaism and Christianity are 
drawing nearer together in these days, and the movement is reciprocal. 
The followers of both religions are meeting in the presence of Jesus. 
Christians in a true sense are going back to Christ, and are learning 
to appreciate the history which preceded and surrounded him; while 
the Jews are moving forward to Christ, progressively finding in him 
the glory and consummation of their faith. 

Logic in the Hexateuch.— The following suggestion is contributed by 
Rev. William H. Cobb, D.D., Boston, Mass., concerning a statement 
in Carpenter and Battersby’s large work upon the Documents of the 
Hexateuch. In Vol. I, p. 14, the authors say: 

“When a number of probabilities converge on a common con¬ 
clusion, their strength in combination is much greater than would at 
first sight appear from the simple enumeration of them side by side. 
This is easily shown mathematically. If on each of several (say 3) 
independent grounds it is only slightly probable (say 4 chances to 
3) that a particular statement is true, the total chances in its favor will 
be 64 to 27.” 

This statement is accurate, Dr. Cobb says, down to and including 
the word 44 mathematically.” But the correct calculation is so vastly 
more favorable to the contention of the learned editors that they will 
be glad to be set right. I will not catch at the phrase “slightly 
probable (say 4 chances to 3) ;” the plain meaning is, a slight pre¬ 
ponderance of probability. 

Suppose, now (a supposition contrary to fact), that I attempt to 
establish the practical responsibility of Moses for the kernel of Deuter¬ 
onomy ; first, by the consensus of the competent; secondly, by internal 
indications; thirdly, by exclusive opportunity. Suppose, further, that 
these arguments are totally independent, and that in each case there 
are only 3 chances against 4 that I am right. According to the reason¬ 
ing I have quoted, the combined result would be 27 chances for Moses 
to 64 against him; whereas, in fact, there are 279 chances for Moses 
to 64 against him. But in the case supposed in the quotation the 
chances are 316 to 27. 
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The chair of New Testament instruction at the Chicago Theo¬ 
logical Seminary (Congregational), left vacant by the resignation last 
spring of Professor George H. Gilbert, Ph.D., D.D., has not been filled 
for the coming school year. Provisional courses in the New Testa¬ 
ment will be given by Professor Shailer Mathews, of the University of 
Chicago, and by Dr. Warren J. Moulton, of Yale University. 

In a recent article describing the work of President G. Stanley Hall 
of Clark University, Worcester, Mass., which appeared in the Congre - 
gationalist of August 3, Dr. W. R. Forbush states that Dr. Hall has in 
hand and near to completion three works of sterling interest. One is 
entitled Adolescence , which is to be published immediately; another is a 
discussion of the pedagogy of Bible study; and the third, which is 
almost ready, is on the Psychology of Jesus . The contents of these books 
will be scholarly, fresh, and stimulating, for we know how President 
Hall works; if they shall seem to contradict established ideas and con¬ 
ceptions in their several fields, we can yet afford to listen attentively 
to their treatment of what all must acknowledge to be three of the 
most vital problems of the present day. 

The first volume has been published of the great Jewish Encyclo¬ 
pedia (Funk & Wagnalls Co., New York; pp. 722; $7). The aim of 
this monumental work is to give “a descriptive record of the history, 
religion, literature, and customs of the Jewish people from the earliest 
times to the present day.” The projector and managing editor of the 
Encyclopedia is Isidore Singer, a Jew of Austria and a graduate of the 
University of Vienna; he is assisted in the preparation of the material 
which is to make up the twelve great volumes by more than four hun¬ 
dred scholars and specialists. The contributors are by no means 
exclusively Jews; but in the editorial board which controls the work 
all are Jews by race except Professor C. H. Toy, of Harvard University. 
It is a notable fact that Mr. Singer made every effort to secure a pub¬ 
lisher for this work in France and Germany, without success; no one 
would undertake the expense and necessary financial risk involved. It 
speaks well for American enterprise, and for the American scholarly 
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world, that a New York house was willing to bring this Jewish Ency¬ 
clopedia into existence. It will be a work to which reference must 
always be made in dealing with the subjects of which it treats. 

Professor Samuel Ives Curtiss, Ph.D., D.D., of the Chicago 
Theological Seminary, has spent much time during recent years in a 
thorough study of the geography, archaeology, ideas, and condi¬ 
tions in the Holy Land. He has recently prepared a set of questions 
which are to be made a guide to investigation by all who are favorably 
situated for securing answers to them, for the purpose of collecting 
information upon the survivals of ancient religion in the present day 
among the Arabs and natives of Bible lands. The questions, since 
they contain valuable suggestions for all investigations into ancient 
religion, are here reproduced : 

QUESTIONS ON THE SURVIVALS OF ANCIENT RELIGION IN 
BIBLE LANDS. 

I. Conceptions of God. — (1) What conceptions do the people have 

of God ? {a) As a supernatural being, (b) As a superhuman man. 

(2) Do they seem to have derived them from the relations of tribal 
life ? (a) Do they think of him as moral ? (b) Do they consider him 

holy ? (3) Is the worship of the saints (welys) a moral force among 

the natives in your part of the country? (4) Why do the people fear 
the saints (welys) more than they do God ? (5) Are there any indica¬ 

tions of the idea that God (the saint, the wely) is the physical father 
of a tribe or people? (a) Are there any usages or expressions that 
indicate God as procreator? (b) Do women ever regard the saints 
(welys) the physical fathers of their children ? (r) Do they ever speak 

of a woman, or the representation of a woman, as the “ bride of God,” 
or is there any similar idea ? (d) Is licentiousness ever a feature in the 
worship at the shrines? (cf. Hos. 4 : 12-14). 

II. Divine revelation. —i. The place. (1) Where are tekkes, zeyarehs, 

makams, welys, mezars placed in your part of the country, and which of 
these designations is employed ? (2) Are altars or a substitute for them 
ever used ? (3) Do you know of any ancient altars or high places ? 

Where ? (4) How far are there sacred trees or groves in connection 

with the shrines ? (5) Is the body of the saint (wely) put under a 

kubbeh or under the open heavens? How is the place arranged? 
ii. The manner. (1) Names of sacred waters with which you are 
acquainted, fountains, rivers, streams, wells, etc.; anything especially 
characteristic of them ? (<r) Do people bathe in them to get healing ? 
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( b) Or barren women to get children ? (2) Sacred fish or animals. 

(3) Sacred trees, (a) Are they ever regarded as having a spirit resid¬ 
ing in them ? (b) Are vows ever made to them ? Food hung upon 

them ? (c) Do people ever receive healing by being under them ? 

( d ) What is the significance of the rags on trees ? What virtues do the 
natives attribute to them, and what use do they make of them ? (4) 

Sacred stones or pillars, (a) Do you know of any stone through 
which a spirit is supposed to reveal himself, or through which cures 
are wrought ? (b) Have you ever seen such a stone in or before a 
shrine? (*■) Is it ever anointed with oil or sprinkled with blood? 
(d) Have you ever heard of a bridal pair passing between such stones ? 
Relate any ceremonies in connection with them. (5) Sacred caves, 
(a) Do you know of any caves said to be inhabited by spirits ? (£) Do 
barren women ever go to them for children ? 

III. Man's relation to God (or the saints). — i. Sin. What is the 

ordinary conception of sin ? (1) Is it regarded as guilt or misfor¬ 

tune? e. g., according to old ideas are murder and theft crimes? (2) 
In what is the evidence that a man has sinned? ii. Sacrifice. (1) 
What is the mode of sacrifice in your district? (2) Does the term 
used for it signify simply slaughtering, or does it involve something 
more ? (3) Is any part of the victim burned (on an altar, or a substi¬ 

tute for an altar)? (4) How is the flesh of the animal commonly dis¬ 
posed of ? (5) In what sense do natives regard fowls, sheep, goats, 

bullocks killed in payment of vows, as sacrifices ? iii. Shedding of 
blood. (1) Relate any customs that you have observed or of which you 
can learn in connection with the shedding of blood. (2) Do the 
natives give any explanation of its significance? (3) Is there any 
connection between the use that is made of a mixture of semn and 
henna and blood ? 

IV. The life after death. —(1) How far do the people have any idea 

of a future life ? (2) Do they fear death ? (3) Do they deem any 

special preparation necessary for it ? 

V. The spirit world. — (1) Have you any original information 

regarding the jinn ? (2) Do people offer sacrifices to them ? (3) Do 

they offer sacrifices to the dead, or for them ? 

VI. Miscellaneous. — (1) Give any useful information about religious 
customs, not covered by the preceding questions. (2) Is there any 
religious significance in the character of any tattoo marks? 
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Two Lectures on the Gospels. By F. C. Burkitt, M.A. New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1901. Pp. 94. $0.75. 

One of these lectures deals with the text df the gospels, the other 
with questions of introduction concerning them. Both lectures are of 
a popular character, having been prepared for and delivered at the 
University Extension Summer Meeting in the University of Cambridge 
last year. Two notes of some length accompany the addresses as here 
printed, dealing with two interesting textual problems — the passage in 
John 7 : 53—8: n, and the prologue to John in the Codex Toletanus. 

Mr. Burkitt reviews the present position of the text criticism of the 
gospels, especially with reference to the important passages which have 
been pronounced by the great text editors of our day to be interpo¬ 
lations, and therefore have been relegated to the margin of our revised 
English version. The ultimate source, he believes, of all these addi¬ 
tions to the narrative is not floating tradition or a non-canonical docu¬ 
ment, but a single interpolated edition of the four gospels themselves. 
This edition may be assigned to the time of Justin Martyr, about 150 
A. D. The editor, whose name we have no means of knowing, proba¬ 
bly prepared this work at Rome, the great western center of Christi¬ 
anity. It may have been the earliest gathering together of our four 
gospels into an exclusive series. The editor probably obtained the 
passages which he added to the text from tradition or from some lost 
book; he may have done no more than to insert them in the margin, 
as illuminative of the matter already contained in the gospels. At 
any rate, this glossed edition of the gospels is a very early specimen 
of the Christian study of these four books as a whole. 

In the second lecture the author asks what progress has been made 
toward determining the sources and relations of the synoptic gospels. 
He holds, against the exclusively oral theory, that written sources have 
been employed by our evangelists. The one solid contribution, he 
says, which the scholarship of the nineteenth century has made toward 
the solution of the synoptic problem is the discovery that “ Mark con¬ 
tains the whole of the document which Matthew and Luke have inde¬ 
pendently used.” The idea of an earlier form of Mark than the 
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present one is rejected. The Login as another written source for Mat¬ 
thew, and perhaps Luke, is accepted, but little discussed. The recon¬ 
struction of the Login in the original Aramaic he thinks is not now 
possible, but much can be done in investigating the Aramaic equiva¬ 
lents of the leading ideas of the gospels, whereby we can become 
acquainted with the thoughts of the first hearers of Jesus and with the 
religious phraseology in which they clothed them. With regard to the 
fourth gospel, the theory of Matthew Arnold is accepted as the best 
regarding its origin, namely, that the work was issued in the name of 
the apostle John, and very likely with his approval, by one who had 
gathered his materials from the apostle’s lips. The material of the 
gospel, therefore, while not accurate throughout, has much to con¬ 
tribute toward a knowledge of Jesus’ life. 

The lectures are informing and suggestive. Certainly these are 
questions of great interest in New Testament study, and Mr. Burkitt 
has indicated the lines along which progress is being made. 

C. W. V. 


The Relation of the Apostolic Teaching to the Teaching of Christ. 

Being the Kerr Lectures for 1900. By Rev. Robert J. 

Drummond, B.D. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1900. Pp. 432. $4.50. 

The importance of the subject of this volume is apparent. To 
determine accurately the relation of the two sets of teaching would be 
to settle not only a question in itself vital to a proper understanding 
of historical Christianity, but also many allied problems. For the 
requisite treatment a writer should have a first-hand acquaintance with 
the literature of Judaism, with all phases of critical introduction, and 
quite as indispensably the spirit of the historical interpreter. The lack 
of any one of these three prerequisites would vitiate all conclusions a 
writer might offer. The author of the volume under consideration 
gives evidence of but a secondary knowledge of introduction, and almost 
no knowledge of Judaism; while as regards investigation he displays 
that unconscious determination to substantiate a traditional theology 
which seems an inevitable characteristic of Kerr lecturers. Problems are 
often stated well; German theological literature of the better class is 
frequently in evidence; delicate matters like the infancy sections of 
Matthew and Luke are delicately handled; but through the entire 
book the spirit of the biblical theologian pure and simple is wanting. 

So also we miss any recognition of the importance of critical 
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processes. We expect a Scotch writer to hold to an unqualified 
Johannine authorship of the fourth gospel, but it is surprising to find 
one declaring that the “ patchwork theory of the Sermon on the Mount 
has no foundation except inveterate prejudice/* reducing the synoptic 
problem to the question of the relationship of'Matthew and Mark, 
and holding to oral tradition as an explanation of all synoptic phe¬ 
nomena. So, too, in the presentation of the teaching of Jesus, it is 
not strange to find a writer of the author’s general school making 
“the core and key of the teaching of Jesus” the mysterious fact of his 
death on the cross for men (p. 81 and cf. chap. 7), but one can still 
be surprised that a student of Paul should make the incarnation of God 
the basis of the Pauline doctrine of the atonement. The systematic 
theologian, in fact, is always in evidence: Jesus founded a “school” 
the members of which wrote most of the New Testament; he “accom¬ 
modated ” himself to his times; he advanced in his teaching over 
the four steps of kingdom, Christ, cross, throne; he was conscious 
of being God-man ; he taught that man is not naturally subject to 
death ; demoniacal possession was the devil’s parody of divine indwell¬ 
ing; faith is a medium of righteousness. And so throughout the 
volume. Difficulties are met by “probing deeper,” if indeed they are 
not brushed aside with some rebuke for those who discover them. Texts 
are brought into the service of theological rhetoric, and in almost every 
case interpretations are controlled by a regard for a Christology 
obtained, not from the course of the investigation, but from systematic 
theology. 

This criticism, which will appear to many readers of the volume too 
severe, is, however, intended to cover the method rather than the con¬ 
tent of the volume as a whole. In many places its discussion is 
admirable, as in the case of such central matters as the kingdom of God, 
the relation of the messiahship of Jesus to his consciousness of divine 
sonship, the ethical motive in the entire New Testament theology. 
Above all is the author to be commended for insisting that the chief 
matter for study is not the differences, but the common teaching, in 
the teaching of Jesus and his immediate followers—for, despite the 
method by which this result was reached, the result itself is indubi¬ 
table. 

It is with sincere regret that we are forced thus to temper apprecia¬ 
tion with criticism. The book has made an earnest effort to handle a 
subject that needs discussion, and its failure to accomplish that which all 
its readers must have wished accomplished is simply another evidence 
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that questions raised by historical criticism can be answered only by 
those who are themselves historians and critics rather than theologians 
and apologists. 

S. M. 


The History of the Bible. Arranged for Use as a Text-Book. 
By William J. Mutch, Ph.D. New Haven, Conn.: Pub¬ 
lished by the Author. Pp. 70. $0.15. 

This little work provides an elementary presentation of twenty-six 
different topics in the growth and spread of the Bible. The material 
is designed to be used in Bible classes and also among the younger 
pupils in the Sunday schools, the wish being that all may be instructed 
in the simplest facts of how the Bible arose and how it was handed 
down to our own day. Each of the twenty-six studies is accompanied 
by references to a few books in English for further investigation, and 
by a list of questions calling up the main points with which the text of 
the pages deals. 

The information contained in this brief description of the history 
of the Bible is scholarly and trustworthy, although the treatment is 
necessarily confined to the expression of current views with regard to 
all the matters concerned. This is the best way to deal with these 
problems for young people, and what they learn from this book will 
not be found to be erroneous or misleading. The details of the his¬ 
tory and variant opinions upon it can be investigated at a later stage. 
Occasionally misprints are seen here and there through the work, but 
on the whole the little book at so small a price will be found useful for 
great numbers of Sunday-school classes and in private study. We 
heartily commend it as a primer containing valuable information about 
the Bible which every young person should know. 

C. W. V. 
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TWO OBLIGATIONS OF THE CHURCH TO A CHRISTIAN 

SOCIETY. 


There never was a time in which the Christian spirit was 
more manifest than today. The religious interpretation almost 
The Christian - universally given by the daily press to recent events 
iZATiOM of in our national history ; the multiplication of institu- 

8ociety tions for the care rather than the punishment of 

the criminal and unfortunate; the appeal to avowedly Christian 
motives in matters of international dispute; the appearance of a 
new moral sense in municipal politics; the rise of interdenomi¬ 
national religious bodies; the recognition of the self-sacrificing 
efforts of the missionary—all these are but a few of the evi¬ 
dences of the fact that social life is growing Christian. In 
literature the same is true. There never was a time when so 
many religious books were read, or when the interest in reli¬ 
gious problems was so general, not merely among members of 
churches, but throughout the entire novel-reading world. And 
finally, whether as friend or foe of the Christian faith, it seems 
inevitable that every prominent scientific man should sooner or 
later enter most earnestly the field of religious discussion. 


But there is another side to all this great movement. The 
statistics of organized Christianity show that the growth of many 
denominations in certain portions of the country 
DecIininq?* H ^ as P racticaII y ceased. There are, in fact, great 
sections of the United States in which, if statistics 
could be accurately obtained, and all due allowance made for 
the double counting of members and the erasure of members 
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whose whereabouts are unknown, the membership of several 
denominations would show a decided decrease. Statements 
concerning the inefficiency of the church among working people 
may be exaggerated, but unfortunately are not altogether with¬ 
out foundation. The great socialistic movement, though having 
for its watchwords some of the most fundamental principles 
of Christianity, is yet often openly hostile to the church as an 
institution. Whatever maybe the number of young men passing 
into the ranks of the ministry either without theological training 
or ill prepared, it is no longer a matter of doubt that the number 
of students for the ministry in colleges and theological seminaries 
is diminishing, not merely in the United States, but in England, 
Scotland, and Germany. 


Such an apparent contradiction as is to be seen in an extra¬ 
ordinary growth of the Christian spirit and a stationary, if not 
What /8 the a retro g ra de, movement on the part of organized 
Meaning of Christianity, merits serious thought. Such facts 
the Apparent make it impossible to say that Christianity itself 
Contradiction ? - g d ec imi n g f but they do raise the question as to 
whether the church has any permanent mission in modern civili¬ 
zation. For the decrease of the efficiency of organized Christi¬ 
anity is due to no local cause, but is probably inevitable as a 
result of the extraordinary development in the thought and 
commerce of the last fifty years. Is it then something to cause 
despair, or is it simply an indication that in a society in many 
of its phases increasingly under the influence of Christian ideals, 
the mission of the church itself needs to be restated and rein¬ 
forced ? 


No man who realizes the magnificent past and possible 
future for the church can for a moment hesitate in his answer: 

The Mission of P resent condition is temporary. As long as 
the Church men are men ethics can never be a substitute for 
Fundamentally religion; society needs and will have a social insti- 
Reliqiou8 tution for its religious life. Only the church must 
stand primarily and exclusively for religion. The time when it 
can stand co-ordinately for charity, culture, social reform, and 
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religion is past. Other institutions are already performing these 
other functions that once in a less differentiated society belonged 
to the church, and, as society is now constituted, in many cases 
performing them well. It is not that the church shall abandon 
a single effort to benefit men and women, but that it shall clearly 
recognize its exclusive function and by its development of the 
religious spirit prompt men to helpfulness and, if need be, to 
sacrifice. It must lay a basis for morality in faith in God. 


The Church 
Must Publish 
a Definite 
Religious 
Message 


How may the religious efficiency of the church be increased? 
In a multitude of ways, of which we wish now to mention but 
two: by devotion to a positive biblical message, 
and by insistence upon, religious worship. Many 
seem to imagine that the growth of the church 
will follow the simplification of creeds. We fear 
they are over-sanguine. Simplification of creeds 
is certain and desirable, but taken by itself it will not have an 
immediate, if even an ultimate, tendency to build up ecclesiasti¬ 
cal organizations. The history of Protestantism makes this evi¬ 
dent. Those denominations have grown most rapidly in which 
emphasis, whether avowedly or not, has been laid upon some 
distinct doctrine. The fact seems to be that liberalism has 
always been anti-ecclesiastical, for in religion even more than 
in politics the party of opposition is likely to disintegrate. It 
is true that the liberal movement of today has passed into a 
constructive period; but, although we do not claim to be 
prophets, one thing seems perfectly evident—the church, to 
grow, must stand for something other than creed-reduction; 
it must stand for definite convictions as to sin and God and sal¬ 
vation through faith. The day for euphemisms and conscience- 
ruining theological casuistry is past. If the Bible has any 
message for today's life, it is time the church spoke it in words 
that men of today will understand. 


But it is not enough for the church to teach religion; it must 
give its supporters an opportunity to express religious life in 
worship. Why should a church service be a combination of 
music and lyceum ? Outside of the Protestant Episcopal church 
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the general tendency of Protestantism during the last two 

hundred years has been toward the emphasis of the doctrinal 

Jhe Church an< * diminution of the worship element in church 

Must Magnify service. The sermon has been the chief element, 

the Element all else merely the introductory exercises. But how- 
of Worship 

ever legitimate the origin of this too great emphasis 
on doctrine may have been, no one would for a moment deny that 
the importance of worship in our church service needs now to 
be emphasized. For worship is essentially a social act. A man 
may pray alone, but he worships in company. And one among 
many of the reasons for the growth of those denominations 
emphasizing ritual is undoubtedly the desire on the part of men 
who hold some evangelical creed to join in worship rather than 
to listen to a theological or any other sort of discussion. 

It would be foolish to hold that merely to increase definite¬ 
ness of teaching and the element of worship in religious services 
would be at once to inaugurate a new period of 
ecclesiasticism. They are but two of many needed 
reforms; but they are reforms that can and should 
They will give character to the entire work of any 
church organization; they will emphasize the religious function 
of the church as over against mere philanthropy. And, unless 
we are mistaken, there are signs of their coming. Criticism, not¬ 
withstanding the fears of numerous good men, has been laying 
the foundations of a new apologetic that is giving to many 
young men a new confidence in the trustworthiness of the gos¬ 
pel. Theological seminaries are ceasing to be scholastic retreats 
— if indeed all of them ever were. The new ministry, despite 
its own mistakes and the suspicion of some of its elders, is in 
earnest to bring Jesus Christ to the world and the world to Jesus 
Christ. Already there is a clearer appreciation of the mission of 
religion to society. When the mass of church members see their 
duty as clearly as this new ministry sees its mission, the day of 
lamentation and hesitation will end. There is a gospel to preach ; 
there is a God to worship and love. The church that makes men 
believe this and helps them to live according to their faith will 


The New 
Outlook 

be made. 
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not lack members or influence. Such a church will be devoted 
to every form of social service it can prosecute effectively— 
institutional, charitable, economic, municipal; but all this activity 
will spring spontaneously from a membership who have been 
taught biblical truth and have been aided to worship by an 
emphasis upon biblical piety. 

For these reasons, and more than all because men are really 
studying the Bible, we believe that the next few years will see 
a new growth of the church, because its leaders know the 
Scriptures and believe in the message of the Scriptures. 
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SELA OR PETRA, “THE STRONG CITY ” 

THE RUINED CAPITAL OF EDOM. 


By Rev. A. Fordbr, 
Jerusalem, Syria. 


That there was a city of importance long ago in Edom, a 
place which still is worthy of a visit, is plainly gathered from 
Scripture. In Ps. 108:10 the psalmist exclaims: “Who will 
bring me into the strong city, who will lead me into Edom?” 1 
During the past century travelers have come to the East, and 
travelers still come, asking the same question; but until within 
the last five years few have been found willing to answer them. 
Danger, fear of the Bedouins, fatigue, expense, and other rea¬ 
sons, most of them genuine, were given, thus preventing the 
anxious traveler from visiting a place of well-known interest. 

But, the reader will ask, where is this strong city; what is 
its name ? In 2 Kings 14 : 7 we find the answer: Sela, of Edom, 
near the Valley of Salt. Without doubt the early verses of 
Obadiah refer to the same place. Petra, then, was the prosper¬ 
ous, proud, elegant, and fascinating city of ages long past. 
Even today this city retains its fascination and elegance, 
although bereft of its haughty inhabitants and prosperity. Of 
late years a number of travelers have gone to Petra, making a 
stay of two or three days, and then returning with the idea that 
they have done well. I have been six times to Petra; and on 
each journey I have come upon something new and interesting. 
Through my acquaintance with the wild Arabs of the district, I 
have been able to explore the side-paths and untrodden corners. 

The city lies in a deep valley, surrounded on all sides by high 
mountains, which are severed in all directions by ravines and 

‘The capital city of Edom, which is here referred to, bears the name “Sela” 
elsewhere in the Old Testament, as in 2 Kings 14 : 7; Isa. 42:11. But in Josephus 
(<e . £\ f Antiquities , IV, iv, 7) it is called " Petra,” the Greek word corresponding to the 
Hebrew “ Sela.” By the name of “ Petra ” it is commonly known today. 
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Fig. «. ENTRANCE TO THE ANCIENT CITY OF PETRA. 
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steep valleys. Nature has made her own defenses, and clever 
were the founders of a city in such a place. 

History relates that in the year 310 B. C. Athenaeus, a gen¬ 
eral of Antigonus, took the town by attacking it in the absence 
of the men at a neighboring market. The latter, on their return, 
retaliated by a nocturnal attack, which resulted in the destruc- 



Fig. 2. A SIDE DOOR OF THE TEMPLE. 

tion of the Greek army. A second attempt to capture the place, 
under Demetrius, also failed, as the inhabitants were so well pro¬ 
tected. 

In the fourth century A. D. the prosperity of Petra failed and 
soon came to an end; the whole region was overrun and devas¬ 
tated by the Arabs, and from that period the name disappears 
from history, until Seetzen, the foremost of modern explorers, 
again revived its memory and explored the place. The Turkish 
authorities have taken under control the district of Moab and 
Edom, so that access to Petra is now easy, provided the traveler 
is content to put up with a long journey and rough living for 
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about twenty days. Vss. 3 and 4 of Obadiah become real after a 
visit to Petra. The rock-work is wonderful. The Nabateans of 
Greek and Roman history are supposed to have occupied and 
beautified Petra in the third and fourth centuries A. D., and to 
them are ascribed the elaborate and exquisite rock-cuttings found 
on every hand. 



Fip 3. THE THEATER AT PETRA. 


The general character of the work at Petra is that of the 
debased Roman style of the third and fourth centuries of the 
Christian era. The monuments of Petra are, however, strikingly 
imposing, nearly all of them having been hewn in the solid rock. 
Petra must be approached by a long narrow chasm, flanked by 
rocks from 40 to 250 feet high (Fig. 1). This gateway probably 
in ancient times formed the only approach to the city. The 
chasm varies in width from 6 to 15 feet, is filled with a wild 
profusion of fig, willow, oleander, and tamarisk trees, and is fur¬ 
ther beautified by a clear, cool stream of fresh water which flows 
through it almost continually. As one nears the end of this 
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romantic chasm, which is about a mile and a half in length, one 
sees before him traces of carving on the rock opposite the out¬ 
let, and in a few moments one is face to face with the finest 
monument in Petra, known as Khuznee Faroun , or “ Pharaoh’s 
Treasury” (see the frontispiece of this number). This magnifi¬ 
cent cutting in the face of the rock is about 87 feet high by 40 



IZD 


Fig. 4. THE THREE-STORIED TOMB. 

feet broad, and is enhanced by the rich pink color of the stone. 
The carving is exquisite and in an excellent state of preservation, 
owing to its sheltered position. The niches and wall spaces are 
adorned with figures of horsemen, women, and eagles. 

The portal leads into a spacious chamber about 36 feet square, 
off from which are three small recesses which probably contained 
sarcophagi in ancient times. Two smaller rooms leading off from 
the portico' of this temple are entered by finely carved doors 
(Fig. 2). Passing down the valley, massive blocks are to be 
seen separated from the rock and standing alone in their soli¬ 
tude, each hollowed out and made so as to accommodate the 
body of some illustrious citizen of Petra. 
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Then bursts into view the theater (Fig. 3), with its thirty- 
three tiers of seats rising one above the other, capable of accom¬ 
modating from three to four thousand spectators. This is a 
stupendous work, being hewn entirely out of the natural rock. 

From here the valley widens, and on all sides tombs and 
temples in endless variety are to be seen. Away to the right 



Fig. 5. COLUMBARIA AT PETRA. 


are mountains of varying heights, radiant in all imaginable hues. 
In the foreground the rock has been cut to an enormous extent, 
so that stairways had to be made for reaching the second and 
topmost stories. But what attracts most attention is the mag¬ 
nificent three-storied tomb (Fig. 4) with its fine Corinthian 
columns. Although ruined, it is yet grand and claims notice. 
Impressive also is the ruined tomb with an inscription in Latin 
over the door, stating that this was the tomb of one Quintus 
Praetextus Florentinus. The grain of the various-hued rock here 
is remarkable. 

Sometimes dwellings with a tomb chamber attached can be 
seen, the latter containing shafts and niches of varying sizes for 
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the reception of the different members of the family to whom it 
belonged. Beautiful columbaria (Fig. 5) are hidden away in 
the side valleys, some with finely chased portals. These are 
often difficult of approach. Numbers of the small niches, which 
contained either the ashes or skulls of the dead, are still sealed 
up, being out of reach in the lofty rocks. 



Fig. 6 . THE DEIR, PETRA. 


In the northwest corner of the city a very steep gorge 
ascends into the heart of the mountain. At places the ascent 
is made by steps cut in the native stone, at others by level 
inclines. After a weary climb the path leads to the Deir(Fig. 6), 
situated below the highest pinnacles of rock. It is carved in 
gray limestone. The doorway is 30 feet high, and leads into 
a fine chamber about 30 feet square, with an altar on an elevated 
platform, which is reached by an ascent of four steps. From 
here one has a fine view of Mount Hor and the ruined city 
below. Again, descending into the valley near the remains 
known as “Pharaoh’s Castle,” we see in the rock a remarkable 
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Fig. 7. AN UNFINISHED TOMB. 
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Fig. 8 . MAZZEBAHS, OR PILLARS OF ANCIENT WORSHIP 
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unfinished tomb (Fig. 7). Here is evidence that the Petraeans 
worked their rock chambers from the top downward, probably 
after they had drawn the plan on the rock which had been hewn 
smooth. The capitals of four pillars had been completed, and 
then the work abandoned. The inside is partly cut; entrance 
is obtained by a hole in the left-hand corner. 

Spiral and zigzag stairways abound on all sides, each lead¬ 
ing to some interesting tomb, temple, or dwelling. 

Standing out in their solitude small pyramids can be seen 
from many points. A climb to these is well worth while; their 
quaintness leads one to wonder what their object was (Fig. 8). 9 

I have mentioned the most important and striking monu¬ 
ments of Petra. Their unique situation in the midst of the 
desert greatly enhances the impression they produce. 

How true the words of the ancient seer in Jeremiah 49 :16-18 
concerning this place: “As for thy terribieness, the pride of thy 
heart hath deceived thee, O thou that dwellest in the clefts of 
the rock, that holdest the height of the hill: though thou 
shouidest make thy nest as high as the eagle, I will bring thee 

down from thence, saith Jehovah.No man shall dwell 

there, neither shall any son of man sojourn therein.” Today it 
is the abode of owls, bats, and wild beasts; only on rare occa¬ 
sions are they disturbed by visitors to the ancient city of Petra. 

Farther information concerning Petra may be obtained from the follow¬ 
ing books : Socin-Benzinger, Baedeker’s Guide to Palestine and Syria, sec. 
“Petra;” Porter, Murray’s Guide to Palestine and Syria, sec. “Petra;” 
W. R. Smith, Encyclopedia Britannica, art. “Petra;” Kitto, Kitto’s Bib¬ 
lical Encyclopedia, art. “ Selah ; ” Muhlau, Riehm’s Handworterbuch des 
biblischen Alterthums, art. “Sela;” Bertheau, Schenkel’s Bibel-Lexikon, 
art. “Sela;” Robinson, Biblical Researches , Vol. II, § 12; Stanley, Sinai 
and Palestine , pp. 85-92 ; Palmer, Desert of the Exodus, chap. 8 ; Wilson, 
In Scripture Lands, chap. 4 ; and the works of Burckhardt, De Luynes, 
Guerin, Ritter, and Seetzen. 

* For particulars of these, and for a description of the interesting High Place 
near by, see the article by Professor G. L. Robinson, in the Biblical World, 
January, 1901. 
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THE HUMANITARIAN ELEMENT IN THE OLD 
TESTAMENT LEGISLATION. II/ 


By Professor Charles Foster Kent, Ph.D., 
Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 


VI. tHE REMISSION OF INTEREST IN CERTAIN CASES. 

(Exod. aa: «5; Deut. 23: 9, ao; Lev. *5: 35-38.) 

Today we pronounce the Old Testament laws regarding 
interest impracticable, and point to the modern representatives 
of the Jewish race as our proof. Certainly their literal applica¬ 
tion would be destructive to business interests, but of the prin¬ 
ciple underlying them we cannot speak so positively. The 
financial organization of the old Israelitish commonwealth was 
exceedingly simple. There were few, if any, large business 
operations. Loans were contracted, not in order to launch a 
lucrative enterprise, but to save a man and his family from star¬ 
vation or slavery, which was the penalty of unpaid debt. The 
rate of interest was also exorbitant. In ancient Babylonia there 
was an old law limiting the rate to 20 per cent, per annum, but 
later, in Assyria, 25 per cent, was not unusual. That interest 
was commonly demanded in ancient Israel is demonstrated by 
the presence of laws prohibiting it in certain cases. Nehemiah 
did not deem it necessary to apologize because he and his 
friends had received it on loans. The aim of the laws is appar¬ 
ently not to prohibit it entirely, but by a broad statement to. 
prevent exactions from those who were unable to pay. In every 
instance the poor and needy are distinctly mentioned as those 
for whom the law was enacted. To exact immediate payment 
from those who had not was equivalent, according to Hebrew 
custom, to forcing them for slight cause into what often proved 
lifelong slavery. 

4 Concluded from the Biblical World for October, 1901. 
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Primitive Codes. 

No interest to be exacted from a poor Hebrew (Exod. 22:25). 

Whenever a Hebrew lends money to a poverty-stricken 
fellow-Hebrew, he shall not as a harsh creditor insist upon an 
immediate payment of the claim, if the poor debtor is unable, 
nor shall he exact any interest on the loan. 

Deuteronomic Code. 

No interest to be collected from a Hebrew, whatever be the nature of the loan 
(Deut. 23:19, 20). 

No Hebrew shall collect interest of a fellow-Hebrew on a 
loan of money or food or anything which the debtor may desire 
to borrow. For a loan made to a foreigner he may demand 
interest, but never from a fellow-countryman. If the Hebrews 
are thus considerate toward their needy brethren, Jehovah will 
prosper their every undertaking. • 

Holiness Code. 

Loans without interest to be freely granted to a needy countryman (Lev. 
25:35-38). 

Whenever a Hebrew loses his property and is unable to sup¬ 
port himself, his fellow-countrymen shall relieve his distress and 
support him as they do the resident aliens who are the wards of 
the community. No interest shall they exact in return for the 
money which they loan and the food which they give him. Let 
them remember Jehovah, who delivered them in their time of 
dire need from Egypt, and who has given them all that they 
possess in the fair land of Canaan, and let them be considerate 
toward their brother in need. 

VII. REGULATIONS REGARDING THE SEVENTH YEAR OF REST 
AND RELEASE. 

Characteristic of the Old Testament legislation are certain 
remarkable laws regarding the observation of every seventh, or 
sabbatical, year. The primary principle underlying these regula¬ 
tions seems to have been the making of the seventh year one of 
rest for the land, just as the seventh day of the week was for the 
rest of man and beast. In the oldest form of the law this pur¬ 
pose alone is emphasized. Enlightened experience had revealed 
to the lawgivers of the Hebrew race the great fact that the land, 
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as well as man and beast, would yield the best results if allowed 
a regular period for recuperation. The laws were an attempt to 
conform usage to this fact. 

The special enactments of Deuteronomy deal with certain 
exigencies which resulted from the observation of this primitive 
law. The rest of the soil meant the cessation of income, and 
hence it was but just that the payment of loans and interest on 
the same should also cease during the seventh year. This 
seems to be the real intent of the law, which by later Jews and 
many Christian commentators has been interpreted to mean the 
canceling of all debts in the seventh year, as well as the 
remission of interest. The more reasonable interpretation is 
confirmed by the succeeding exhortation to lend to the poor 
sufficient for his need, even though the seventh year of release 
is at hand, during which it would be illegal to demand a repay¬ 
ment of the loan. It is obvious that if the loan was to be can¬ 
celed entirely in the following year, it would be no loan, but a gift. 

The Holiness Code and the redactor of the Primitive Codes 
introduce, in addition to the principle of rest, a philanthropically 
communistic motive: the land is not to be tilled by its owners, 
that the rights of individual ownership may, for the time being, 
be completely set aside, and all members of the community — 
master and slave, rich and poor, Hebrew and alien, man and 
beast; not excepting the wild animals — may share equally in 
that which the fields and vineyards naturally produce. 

The authors of the Primitive and Deuteronomic Codes asso¬ 
ciated with the seventh year certain laws intended to restrict 
and relieve the burdens of the firmly established oriental insti¬ 
tution of slavery. The Primitive Codes enacted that a Hebrew 
male slave should be allowed to go free in the seventh year 
of his bondage. His wife, however, if given to him while in 
slavery, and his children, were to remain in the possession of 
his master. The Deuteronomic Code makes a great advance upon 
the primitive law. It decrees that every female as well as male 
Hebrew slave should be liberated after six years of bondage, 
and that the master should send forth his manumitted slaves 
liberally provided with the products of his estate. 
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Jeremiah 32 :8-22 contains suggestive and conclusive evidence 
that these laws in regard to the manumission of slaves on the 
seventh year were not generally enforced — at least before the 
exile. During the final siege of Jerusalem by Nebuchadrezzar 
the citizens of the city in their dire extremity, in order to win 
Jehovah’s favor, solemnly covenanted to liberate their slaves, in 
accordance with the Deuteronomic law. The siege being tem¬ 
porarily raised, they at once forced their slaves to return into 
bondage. In denouncing their perfidy, Jeremiah, after quoting 
freely the laws regarding the liberating of slaves, adds that their 
fathers also failed to observe these enactments (vs. 14). Their 
failure to liberate their fellow-Hebrews is declared by Jeremiah 
to be the chief reason why Jehovah caused his people to be 
carried away into exile (vss. 17-22). The later priestly author 
of Leviticus 26:34, 35 regards the exile as the enforced period 
of rest for the land, “even the rest which it had not in your sab¬ 
baths, when you dwelt in the land.” The evidence, therefore, 
is conclusive (compare also 2 Chron. 36:21) that before the 
Babylonian exile the laws of the seventh sabbatical year repre¬ 
sented ideas to which the ancient Hebrews never completely — 
if at all—attained. 

The same condition continued long after the exile, when 
the poverty of the Jerusalem colony made its observance almost 
impossible. One of the chief results of Nehemiah's reforma¬ 
tion was that the people solemnly covenanted to “forego the 
seventh year and the exaction of every debt” (Neh. 10 : 31^). 
Josephus refers to the observance of the seventh year in the 
days of Alexander the Great ; 5 and in the age of the Maccabees 6 
it appears to have become a regular institution. The Mishna 
(Shebi‘ith) states that only in Palestine was the law of the 
seventh year fully carried out, but that also in Syria certain of 
its enactments were observed by faithful Jews. Even Tacitus 
was acquainted with this law {Hist. 5:4). Thus it would seem 
that it remained, like many of the ethical teachings of the 
prophets, for fully four centuries little more than an unrealized 
ideal, and then was appreciated and applied by later Judaism. 

s Josephus, Antiquities , XI, viii, 6 . 

6 Ibid., XIII, viii, I; XIV, x, 6. Also, 1 Macc. 6 : 40, 53. 
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I. Rest and remission of interest in the seventh year (Exod. 
23 : 10, 11 ; Deut. 15 : 1-11 ; Lev. 25 : 1-7, 20-22) . 

Primitive Codes. 

The community to share in common, in the seventh year, the fruits of the soil 
(Exod. 23 : 10, 11). 

For six years the land shall be tilled and its products gath¬ 
ered by those who own it, but in the seventh year the fields, 
the vineyards, and the olive groves shall be uncultivated and 
allowed to rest (that the poor may share alike with the rich in 
the natural products of the soil, and that the wild beasts may 
have what is left). 7 

Deuteronomic Code. 

No loans or interest to be collected of Israelites in the seventh year (Deut. 
15:1-3). 

The seventh year shall be a year of release, in which the 
rights of a creditor shall be in abeyance in the case of a brother- 
Israelite, since in that year the land is at rest and therefore 
gives to the owners no definite income. No creditor shall press 
the payment of a loan—much less interest upon the same, even 
though the debtor does not belong to the poorer classes, which 
are exempted entirely from the payment of interest. From a 
foreigner a loan may be demanded and the interest on the same, 
since his ability to pay is not restricted by the observance of 
the seventh year of rest. For obvious reasons the right of 
exemption is extended only to members of the Hebrew race. 

Prosperity promised if the law is faithfully kept (Deut. 15 : 4, 5). 

If the spirit of this law—namely, practical consideration 
for the needy — is faithfully observed, Jehovah’s blessing will 
bring such great and universal prosperity to his people that none 
shall be afflicted with poverty. Then this law, which is intended 
especially to help and protect the poor, will cease to be neces¬ 
sary. Furthermore, the Israelites will no longer be obliged to 
borrow, and hence be subject to other people, but they shall be 
the lenders, and therefore the masters. 

7 The statement of vs. 116, explaining the aim of the seventh year of rest, 
breaks the logical sequence of the passage, and its language clearly demonstrates 
that it is a deuteronomic addition, introduced to indicate another reason for the com¬ 
mand and to bring it into harmony with Deut. 15 : 1-5. 
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The duty of generosity to the poor at all times and in all circumstances (Deut. 
15:7-11; cf Lev. 25:35). 

Whenever a poor fellow-Hebrew appeals to you for a loan 
to meet his pressing needs, do not be niggardly or grudging 
toward him, but provide him generously with what he requires. 
Even when the seventh year of release is near, when you will 
have no income and the poor will share with you in the products 
of your fields, guard carefully against the insidious danger of 
harboring a selfish thought within your heart which might influ¬ 
ence you to withhold the needed favor which he asks. Grant 
his request, that he may hot have occasion to call down Jehovah’s 
displeasure upon you because of your hard-heartedness. Let no 
burden of sin rest upon your soul. Give liberally, for, if you so 
do, Jehovah will bless you in everything whieh you undertake. 
To your poverty-stricken fellow-countrymen be generous, for 
there shall always be poor in the land who are in need and are 
worthy of your charity. 

Holiness Code. 

The rest of the land and provision for all in the seventh year (Lev. 25 : 1-7, 
20-22). 

For six years the land shall be tilled, but in the seventh it 
shall enjoy a complete rest. None of the natural products of 
the field or vineyard shall be gathered by the owners in the 
seventh year into storehouses, but all shall be shared as food 
alike by all members of the community, including the property 
owners, slaves, hired servants, resident aliens, and the animals, 
domestic and wild. To meet the needs of the people Jehovah 
will cause the land to produce so bountifully in the sixth year 
that that which is then gathered will suffice until the harvests 
of the eighth year can again be reaped. 

2. Manumission of slaves in the seventh year (Exod. 21:2-6 ; 
Deut. 15 : 12-15, 18). 

Primitive Codes. 

Regulations regarding the liberation of married and unmarried slaves (Exod. 
21 :2-4). 

After a Hebrew slave has served his master six years, he 
shall be set free without paying anything for his redemption, 
If married when he entered into the state of bondage, his wife 
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shall be liberated as well as her husband. But if he was unmar¬ 
ried when he became a slave and subsequently was given a wife 
by his master, the wife, and all children resulting from the mar¬ 
riage, shall continue to belong to the master. 

The case of a slave who prefers to remain in bondage (Exod. 21:5, 6). 

In case the manumitted slave declares that he loves his master 
and wife and children, and prefers to remain with them as a slave 
rather than to go free, his master shall bring him to a sanctuary 
and in the presence of authorized witnesses (naturally the priests), 
beside the door or doorpost, shall pierce his ear with an awl as 
a symbol that his state of bondage will continue until death. 

Deuteronomic Code. 

The duties of a master at the manumission of a slave (Deut. 15 : 12-15, 18). 

At the end of six years every Hebrew, whether man or 
woman, who has been sold into slavery shall be set free. His 
master shall not send him forth penniless at the time, but shall 
provide him liberally with cattle and sheep, and with the products 
of his fields and vines, according as he himself has been pros¬ 
pered. Let every Hebrew remember that his was once a race 
of slaves in Egypt, delivered thence simply by Jehovah’s favor, 
and be considerate toward those who are under him in the rela¬ 
tion of slaves. Grudge not setting free your slave at the end 
of the six years of service, for during that period by his devoted 
toil he has done for you, without reward, as much work as would 
have been done by two hired servants to whom you would have 
been obliged to pay full wages. 8 

Voluntary bondage (Deut. 15 : 16, 17). 

In case the slave prefers to remain with his master in bond¬ 
age, the latter shall lead him to the door of the house and pierce 
his ear with an awl; then the slave shall remain throughout his 
lifetime the possession of his master. 

VIII. REGULATIONS REGARDING THE OBSERVANCE OF THE 
FIFTIETH YEAR OF JUBILEE. 

Many and various have been the attempts to reconcile the 
enactments in the Primitive and Deuteronomic Codes regarding 

8 Vs. 18 continues the thought of the section, vss. 12-15, and hence in the para¬ 
phrase it has been restored to its true logical position. 
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the observance of the seventh year and those of Leviticus regard¬ 
ing the year of jubilee. The difficulties are greatest in the case 
of the laws relating to the manumission of slaves: the former 
codes plainly command that a slave shall be set free after six 
years of service ; the latter, in the fiftieth year of jubilee, which 
may have been one or forty-nine years after the date of enslave¬ 
ment. Each of the two codes ignores the enactments of the 
other. All the current attempts to reconcile them are based on 
pure hypotheses, and break down when critically analyzed. The 
evidence of Jeremiah, chap. 34, that the earlier laws, decreeing the 
liberation of slaves at the end of six years, had proved, before 
the exile, impracticable because of the selfish reluctance of the 
Hebrews to give up such valuable possessions, suggests the 
origin of the enactments regarding the year of jubilee. They 
must be recognized as later and more conservative endeavors to 
mitigate the evils of slavery by making the period of servitude 
longer. In compensation for this concession to an institution 
too deeply intrenched to be easily overturned, the later priestly 
lawgivers established and defined the right of redemption, pro¬ 
vided the Hebrew slave or his kinsmen could procure the sum 
legally required to purchase his freedom, and so carefully pro¬ 
tected the slave from wrongs that his position was practically 
that of a hired servant. The family of a slave was also liberated 
in the year of jubilee as well as the slave himself — a wise and 
benign provision. 

In connection with the law of the year of jubilee the right of 
every Hebrew to redeem his ancestral possessions is clearly 
stated and defined. Although not reduced to an exact law until 
a comparatively late period, this right of redemption was clearly 
a very old custom. Jeremiah refers to it as in force in his day 
(Jer. 32 :6-15). That which is peculiar to the law of the jubilee 
is the enactment that all property, with the exception of city 
houses, shall revert at the end of forty-nine years to the original 
owners or their heirs. This certainly is in many ways the most 
radical measure among all the laws of the Old Testament which 
aim to secure social equality. It practically does away with the 
absolute ownership of land, and assumes its ownership by the 
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community, which retains the right of leasing it again to tenants 
at the end of forty-nine years. Obviously it anticipates certain 
of the most advanced socialistic propaganda of today. The 
principle, however, of which this law was an extreme expression 
was not entirely new to antiquity or to the Israelites. Among 
several ancient peoples the communal ownership of land was a 
fixed institution. 9 The Dalmatians, for example, redistributed 
their land, according to Strabo, every eight years. Many Aryan 
peoples periodically reassigned their lands among the heads of 
families. Among many village communities of Russia the usage 
still obtains. The property of many Arab tribes of the past as 
well as the present was held in common. Emerging originally 
from that desert life, the Israelites were, therefore, familiar from 
the first with the idea of common ownership of property. The 
provision for the sharing of the natural products of the ground in 
common by all members of the community in the seventh year 
of rest is probably a reflection of that early idea. Possibly the 
law in regard to the gleanings belongs to the same class. The 
law of the year of jubilee attempts, therefore, to correct social 
evils by reasserting and reapplying an old principle which had 
fallen into abeyance. 

In the small Jewish community which began life anew in 
Palestine after the destruction of Jerusalem by Nebuchadrezzar 
this law was not necessarily impracticable. The detail with 
which it is developed by the priestly legislators is conclusive 
evidence that they did not consider that they were promulgating 
merely a paper law. If it had been applied in the spirit in which 
it was written, the character as well as the history of the post- 
exilic community would probably have been far different from 
what they actually proved. That it was not observed after the 
exile appears to be conclusively demonstrated. It represents, 
therefore, an ideal which the majority of the race never realized, 
but which could not have failed to influence the nobler and more 
responsive souls in Israel. 10 

9 Maine, Village Communities , pp. 81 f. 

10 For a fuller treatment of this subject see the author’s forthcoming volume on the 
Messages of the Israelitish Lawgivers , in the “Messages of the Bible” series (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York). 
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I. Restoration of property in the year of jubilee (Lev. 

25:10 b 9 13-15. 23-34). 

Holiness Code. 

All property to revert to the original owners in the fiftieth year (Lev. 25: 106, 
13 - 15 ). 

In the year of jubilee every Israelite shall enter again into 
possession of his ancestral lands. All sales of property shall be 
made with a view to its reversion to the original owner in the 
fiftieth year, so that, for example, a man buying a piece of land 
shall only pay an equivalent for the crops which it will bear before 
the year of jubilee. 

Priestly Code. 

The right of the original owner to redeem land (Lev. 25 :23, 24). 

No land shall be sold in perpetuity, but in every case the 
original owners shall have the right, if they have the available 
wealth, of buying back their ancestral estates. Jehovah, the 
Lord of the whole earth, whose tenants the Israelites are, reserves 
this right. 

The redemption and reversion of estates (Lev. 25 :25-28). 

If an Israelite is compelled by poverty to sell a portion of 
his ancestral estate, it shall be the duty of his kinsmen to redeem 
it. If there is no relative to redeem it, and the man later acquires 
sufficient means, he may himself redeem it by paying to the one 
who purchased it a sum equivalent to the rent for the years 
remaining until the year of jubilee; otherwise it shall remain in 
the possession of the purchaser until the year of jubilee, when it 
will revert to him. 

Limitations in the redemption and reversion of city property (Lev. 25 :29-34). 

When a dwelling-house located in a walled city is sold, the 
right of the original owner to redeem it shall be limited to one 
year. If he does not improve this right within that time, the 
house shall become the absolute possession of the purchaser, to 
be held by him in perpetuity and inherited by his descendants, 
and therefore not subject to the general law of release in the 
fiftieth year. Houses, however, located in villages not inclosed 
in walls, shall be regarded as belonging to the landed estates, 
and therefore they shall be subject to the regulations regarding 
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redemption by the original owners and restoration in the year 
of jubilee. Furthermore, houses located in walled cities which 
are the hereditary possession of the Levites may be redeemed 
by them at any time. In case the Levites do not exercise this 
right of redemption, the houses shall nevertheless revert to them 
in the year of* jubilee, that they may never permanently lose 
their hereditary possessions. The pasture lands assigned to 
them about their cities may not be sold by them even tempo¬ 
rarily, for they are given to them as a permanent possession. 

2. Manumission of slaves in the year of jubilee (Lev. 
25: 10 a, 39 b-42, 47 - 52 , 54 ). 

Priestly Code. 

Command to restore all Hebrews who have sold themselves, to their families 
and estates in the year of jubilee (Lev. 25:10a, 39^-42). 

The fiftieth shall be a year of universal release. A Hebrew 
who sells himself to one of his race shall serve until the fiftieth 
year of jubilee, and then he and his children shall be given their 
freedom, and shall be allowed to return to their family and to 
their ancestral estates, for the Israelites belong to Jehovah, who 
ransomed them from the bondage of Egypt and will not allow 
them again to be brought into slavery. 

The redemption and manumission of Hebrews sold to foreigners (Lev. 
25:47-52, 54)- 

If because of his poverty a Hebrew is compelled to sell him¬ 
self into slavery to a foreigner or wealthy resident alien, anyone 
of his kinsmen may redeem him, or, if he secures the means, he 
may redeem himself. The price of his redemption shall be 
determined by the number of years remaining until the year of 
jubilee, or, if that is far distant, he shall be allowed to pay back 
the amount for which he was originally sold. If he be not 
redeemed before, he with his children shall receive their free¬ 
dom in the fiftieth year of jubilee. 

IX. THE RIGHTS AND TREATMENT OF RESIDENT ALIENS. 

(Exod. 13 : 49 ; aa : ai ; 33 : 9, xa ; Dcut. x : 16 ; 10 : x 84 , 19 ; 14 :&9 ; x6 : xx, 14 ; 34:14, 17a, 

19-ax ; a6 : ix-13 ; 37 :19 ; Lev. 19 : 10, 34 ; 94 : aa ; Numb. 9 : *4 ; 15 :15, x6, 99, 30.) 

The attitude of ancient peoples toward foreigners was usually 
hostile. Ordinarily an alien was regarded as an enemy. Even 
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the cultured Greeks classified all foreigners as barbarians. In 
the Semitic world, where blood-kinship—real or theoretical 
— was the chief bond holding together society, the lot of the 
one who was beyond the protection of his tribe or people was 
pitiable and desperate. He was the prey of everyone, and none 
would champion his cause or avenge injuries, done to him. 
Consequently the temptation to wrong and oppress him was 
strong. Although he would hasten to place himself under the 
protection of the tribe or a strong chieftain, it was impossible 
for him to forget or conceal the fact that he was of alien blood. 
Consequently there was great need that the lawgivers, inspired 
by their broad love for humanity, should protect him with their 
injunctions. This they endeavored faithfully to do. Seventy 
different laws—several of which are duplicates—were devoted 
to guarding the interests of the unprotected aliens. In the 
Primitive Codes the Israelites are simply urged to refrain from 
acts of oppression. In Deuteronomy, however, they are com¬ 
manded not only to be just, but also to love these representa¬ 
tives of foreign, and in many cases hostile, races. In the 
Holiness Code the spirit is, if possible, still more cordial. The 
Israelites are to love the sojourners as themselves. In the 
Priestly Code all racial barriers are cast down, and the resi¬ 
dent aliens are placed on a perfect equality with the native 
Hebrews. 

Primitive and Deuteronomic Codes. 

Justice to be shown to the resident alien (Exod. 22:21; 23:9; Deut. 1: 16; 
24:14,17a/ 27:19). 

Let no Hebrew wrong or oppress a foreigner sojourning in 
the land of Israel who has no legal right, but who has placed 
himself under the protection of the community. (When tempted 
to take advantage of his defenselessness, let the Israelites 
remember that they were once sojourners in the land of Egypt.") 

11 The clause 22 : 21 6 t “ For ye were strangers in the land of Egypt,” is in the spirit 
and style of Deuteronomy, and not in harmony with the rest of the laws of this sec¬ 
tion, which consists of a code of rules for the decision of cases. The command of 
Exod. 22 : 21 is repeated almost verbatim in Exod. 23 : 9. The duplicate as well as 
the concluding clause of Deut. 22 :21 are probably from the redactor. 
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Redaction of the Primitiye Codes. 

Sabbath rest for the resident alien (Exod. 23 : 12). 

The rest and recuperation of the seventh day shall be for the 
resident alien as well as for the members of the community. 
Deuteronomic Code. 

Generous consideration for the needs of the resident alien (Deut. 24: 19-21 ; 
14:29 ; 24 : 19-21 ; 16 : lib, 14 ; cf. Lev. 19 :10). 

Sheaves forgotten at harvest time and the gleanings of the 
olive orchard or vineyard shall be left for the resident aliens, 
orphans, and widows. With them shall also be shared the 
triennial tithe which shall be set aside especially to supply their 
many needs. Likewise they shall be invited to join at the 
temple in the joyous festivities of the Feast of Weeks and Feast 
of Tabernacles. 

Love toward the resident alien (Deut. 10: i8£, 19). 

As Jehovah shows his love toward the resident alien by pro¬ 
viding him with food and clothing, so also the Israelites should 
love the foreigners dwelling in their midst, for like them they 
were once defenseless strangers in Egypt. 

Holiness Code. 

• Kindness and love toward the resident aliens (Lev. 19 : 34). 

The Israelites shall treat the foreigners dwelling in their 
midst with the same tender consideration as they show to those 
born in their own homes. They shall love them as they do 
themselves, making the interests of the resident aliens their 
own, even remembering that they were once sojourners in the 
land of Egypt. 

Priestly Code. 

One law for aliens and natives (Exod. 12:49; Lev. 24:22; Numb. 9:14; 
15:15, 16, 29, 30). 

Resident aliens shall be subject to the same laws, and shall 
enjoy exactly the same rights and privileges, as the native 
Israelites. 

X. THE OLD TESTAMENT LAW OF LOVE. 

(Exod. 23 :4, 5 ; Lev. 19 :17, x8.) 

Primitiye Codes. 

To do unto your enemy as you would have him do unto you (Exod. 23:4, 5). 

If a man find a stray ox or ass belonging to his enemy, he 
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shall surely resist the temptation to be avenged upon his foe, 
and shall return the animal at once to its owner. Likewise, if 
he finds one who hates him in need of help, he must overcome 
his impulse to stand aloof and must unhesitatingly give to his 
foe the needed aid. 

Holiness Code. 

To love thy neighbor as thyself (Lev. 19 :17, 18). 

A man shall not cherish hatred in his heart against his 
neighbor. Let no one sin by neglecting to perform a kindly 
office for a brother-man. £-et him not seek to be revenged for 
a wrong nor bear any grudge against a fellow-countryman. 
Rather let him love his neighbor as himself, and thereby prove 
himself a true son of the divine Father of Love. 

Many of the Old Testament laws, which merely reflect ancient 
customs or usages of the ritual, may be reverentially placed upon 
the historical shelf and reserved chiefly for the students of 
Israelitish life and religion. Not so, however, with these 
humanitarian laws. They represent not the low- but the high- 
water mark of Hebrew thought and teaching. Their kinship is 
with the noblest messages of the inspired prophets and sages. 
In the past they were potent in shaping and developing that 
which was best in the life of* the Israelitish race. Their justice, 
tempered with a genuine love for humanity and for all of God’s 
creation, has left its benign impress upon the laws of every civil¬ 
ized land. Like the teachings of the Hebrew sages, they relate 
to man, and rise so far above temporal and racial limitations 
that they are of perennial and universal application. The prin¬ 
ciples of which they are the practical expression are calculated 
to heal the wounds of society in the present as in the past. In 
that shorter Bible, which each lover of God and of truth con¬ 
sciously or unconsciously selects from the greater whole for his 
own personal guidance and inspiration, these laws, because of 
their intrinsic merit, certainly deserve a prominent place. 
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DEMONOLOGY IN THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


By George H. Gilbert, Ph.D., D.D., 
Dorset, Vt. 


The late Dr. Bruce thought that to the author of the epistle 
to the Hebrews, as to moderns, “angels were very much a dead 
theological category.” This remark may with equal force be 
extended to other New Testament writers besides the author of 
Hebrews, and may with even greater fitness be extended to Jesus 
himself. Although Dr. Bruce was speaking of a passage which 
refers to good angels, when he made the remark just quoted, we 
may fitly-apply it to the New Testament's attitude toward angels 
in general, bad angels, or demons, no less than good angels. 
All together they were to Jesus and to the writers of the New 
Testament “very much a dead theological category," as com¬ 
pared with their importance in early Jewish theology. 

The fact which made angels a necessity to the Jews, viz., the 
distance of God from men, had no existence in the thought of 
Jesus. To him God was near, the most distinct and accessible 
of beings, while angels were regarded as inhabitants of heaven, 
whose existence and activities do not now concern men in any 
vital way. In like manner, the place and importance of demons 
were, in the thought of Jesus, wholly incidental. It is true that 
he was brought into contact with the subject of demoniac pos¬ 
session somewhat frequently, and that he spoke of demons 
much oftener than of good angels ; true, also, that there are 
difficulties connected with his references to demons which quite 
overshadow any difficulties in his references to angels ; but never¬ 
theless it is plain that in his thought demons were of small 
account. There is nowhere in his teaching a suggestion that 
his disciples have anything to fear from demons, even as there 
is no suggestion that they have any need of angels. Whatever 
reality, then, Jesus saw in the popular doctrine of demons, he 
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simply ignored their influence as related to his disciples; and 
had not the subject been thrust upon him in a practical form, 
there is no reason to suppose that he would ever have alluded 
to it. 

This practical form in which the question of demons was pre¬ 
sented to Jesus was the phenomenon of demoniac possession, 
which is found in the synoptic gospels. That it was common 
appears from the fact that six cases are described in some detail, 
and that there are three general references to the cure of the 
demonized. 

The most noteworthy fact in the attitude of the demonized 
toward Jesus, and that which is most significant for our estimate 
of the phenomenon, is that they are said to have regarded Jesus 
as the Messiah (Mark 1:24; 3:11; 5:7). Even the recluse 
on the east side of the lake of Galilee, in a section where Jesus 
had never been, ran to him from afar, and seems to have addressed 
him at once as Son of the Most High God. It has generally been 
thought that the demoniacs regarded Jesus as the Messiah as 
soon as they saw him, and that this regard was not simply a 
momentary and crude belief in his messiahship, but was rather 
a clear and true recognition, though, of course, not accompanied 
with a practical acceptance of Jesus. This view seems to have 
some support in the narrative of the Gerasene demoniac, who 
lived in isolation, and in the statement of Mark that “when¬ 
soever” the unclean spirits beheld Jesus they fell before him, 
and cried: “Thou art the Son of God” (Mark 3:11). 

Now, if it be a historical fact that whenever demoniacs con¬ 
fronted Jesus they immediately and truly recognized him as the 
Messiah, apart from anything which they had heard regarding 
him, it seems psychologically impossible to hold that they were 
simply insane. We cannot believe that demented people had a 
clearer and swifter insight into the office and mission of Jesus 
than his own friends and disciples had. It is, of course, not to 
be forgotten that the Jews were feverishly expectant of the 
advent of the Messiah, and one can readily believe that some 
persons became mentally unbalanced on the subject of his 
advent. But this hypothesis does not help us if we understand 
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the narrative to affirm that the demoniacs had an immediate and 
true recognition of the messiahship of Jesus, for such recogni¬ 
tion certainly demands sanity. 

But have we a right to assume that the cries of the demoniacs 
rested upon an immediate and true perception of the mission of 
Jesus ? These afflicted people were allowed to mingle freely 
with their fellow-men. The first encounter of Jesus with one of 
their number was in the synagogue of Capernaum. We must 
then suppose that the demoniacs heard the strange stories which 
passed swiftly through the land as soon as Jesus began his min¬ 
istry in Galilee, and which may well have penetrated even to the 
Gerasene recluse. But if they had heard of the mighty words 
and works of Jesus, it is more natural to suppose that their salu¬ 
tation of him as Messiah was influenced by what they had heard 
than to suppose that it was independent of this. 

If, now, we admit that the demoniacs had heard of Jesus, and 
like other men had been deeply moved by what they had heard, 
and that their cries on seeing Jesus were a result of what they 
had heard, perhaps in some cases the result of what they had 
seen with their own eyes, then the view that they were insane 
persons—insane at least on the subject of the Messiah's advent 
— becomes more easily tenable. But it must not be forgotten 
that in order to hold the view of insanity we must deny that the 
demonized had an immediate and true perception of the mes¬ 
siahship of Jesus. The language of the gospels allows this 
denial, but cannot be said decidedly to favor it. 

And this leads to the statement that the writers of the first 
three gospels, and Jesus himself, seem to have shared the popu¬ 
lar view regarding demoniac possession. Thus the synoptists, 
as a rule, distinguished between demoniac possession and physi¬ 
cal disease, or wished so to do. The two are sometimes asso¬ 
ciated, but never identified. Jesus also is represented as putting 
demoniac possession in a class by itself, apart from physical 
disease. Then, too, Jesus treated the demoniacs as though they 
were really possessed by evil spirits. It cannot be thought that 
he momentarily accommodated himself to the delusions of the 
demoniacs in order to heal them, for he spoke of the matter in 
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the same way when conversing with the Jews, and even when 
he was apart with his own disciples. Had Jesus known that 
belief in demons was a mere superstition, it does not seem 
probable that he would have commissioned his disciples to cast 
out demons (Mark 6:7). 

It seems, therefore, that we must attribute to Jesus and to 
the first three evangelists a belief in the reality of demoniac 
possession. If, now, the phenomenon was merely a form of 
insanity, how does that affect our faith in Jesus ? Can we 
believe in him as the Messiah if it appears that he shared in a 
popular error ? That depends on the error. It certainly should 
not affect our faith in Jesus as the revealer of God if it could be 
shown that he accepted the ancient view of the earth. If he 
had claimed to teach physical geography and had declared that 
the earth is a flat surface, that would manifestly have affected our 
confidence in him as a teacher of geography. Again, if Jesus 
had wished to be taken as a teacher of medicine and psychology, 
our estimate of his knowledge would be affected if it could be 
shown that he attributed such an ailment as insanity to the 
presence of demons. But Jesus came to reveal God and to 
establish his rule in the hearts of men. He did not claim any 
special knowledge outside of the religious sphere. If, then, on 
subjects that lay apart from his messianic work he shared the 
views of his land and age, that should not in any wise affect our 
confidence in him as the Messiah. If he is all that he claimed 
to be, and does all that he claimed to do, our faith has a 
oerfect foundation. 

If Jesus had failed to cure the demoniacs, this would have 
been a vital point. His word would have been discredited. But 
he did not fail. He invariably healed those who were possessed. 
By the “finger of God” or the “Spirit of God” he cast out the 
demon or disease, and in so doing gave a new evidence that he 
was the one whom God had anointed to set up his kingdom. 
His authority to heal was the significant thing. But one may 
say: How could he heal the demoniacs, if his diagnosis of their 
case was wrong ? The reply to this question is that he made 
no diagnosis, and he did not heal by the use of medical means. 
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He simply took the demoniacs as that which they were com¬ 
monly supposed to be, and he restored them by the “finger of 
God,” that is, by divine power. It seems plain then that, while 
the fact of the cure of the demoniacs is important in its bearing 
on the messiahship of Jesus, the exact nature of their affliction 
and Jesus* thought regarding it are incidental. Even if he 
regarded as demoniacs those who were afflicted with a species 
of insanity, that in no degree lessens his claim upon us as the 
Messiah. 

It remains to notice one further point before passing from 
the gospels, and that is the demoniacs* consciousness of sin. 
In two instances the demonized are apprehensive that Jesus has 
come to destroy or to torment them (Mark 1:24; 5:7). The 
narrative seems to attribute this sense of guilt to the demons 
themselves rather than to those who were possessed. This 
feature of the narrative is difficult of explanation on either 
theory of demoniac possession. For, in the first place, it is not 
easy to see why evil spirits should have volunteered a confes¬ 
sion of their fear to Jesus; and, in the second place, assuming 
that the demoniacs were insane, it is not easy to account for 
their apprehension that the Messiah would torment them. It 
certainly was not characteristic of the Jews that they anticipated 
evil from the Messiah. There were some, like John the Baptist, 
who expected that the Messiah would institute a judgment at 
his advent, and would burn the chaff of his threshing-floor; but 
we are not told that any class was apprehensive of the outcome 
of the Messiah's judgment. Had there been such a class, we 
might readily suppose that members of it became insane from 
terror of the advent of the Messiah, and we could then under¬ 
stand the demoniacs* reference to torment and destruction. It 
is possible that the Gerasene demoniac thought that by endur¬ 
ing torment at his own hands he would escape torment at the 
hand of the Messiah. In conclusion on this point we may say 
that the demoniac apprehension of torment is perhaps as easily 
explicable on the theory of insanity as on that of the presence 
of evil spirits in the demonized ones. 

We pass now from the synoptic gospels, which are concerned 
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with the earthly life of Jesus, to the other New Testament writ¬ 
ings, which have to do with events more or less distant from 
the time of Jesus. And, in the first place, it may be noticed, in 
general, that there is in these other writings very little reference 
to demons. The term 11 demonize,” so common in the gospels, 
does not occur here, and even the word “demon/' excepting the 
passage where it is once used in a good sense (Acts 17:18), is 
found in but three writers, and in them infrequently. The phe¬ 
nomenon of demoniac possession is met once in Jerusalem and 
once in Samaria, in the time soon after the resurrection (Acts 
5:16; 8:7); possibly also in Ephesus many years later (Acts 
19: 12, 15); and then it disappears from the pages of apostolic 
history. These last instances, like those of the synoptists, are 
found among those who looked for the Messiah, that is, Jews 
and Samaritans. There is no instance of demoniac possession 
among gentiles, as far as the New Testament informs us. 

It is significant that the phenomenon of demoniac possession 
seems to have disappeared so soon after the resurrection of 
Jesus, and that it was confined to Jews and Samaritans. Both 
facts seem to support the view that demoniac possession was 
insanity on the subject of the Messiah's advent. That would 
explain why the phenomenon is not met with among the gentiles, 
and would also explain why it disappeared soon after the work 
of Jesus was accomplished. For although the Jews as a people 
did not accept Jesus as their Messiah, he was accepted by large 
numbers, so that the religious atmosphere was no longer as 
favorable to the development of extreme forms of the messianic 
hope, or of extreme nervous results from the anticipation of the 
Messiah's advent, as it had been before Jesus came. 

Our subject is broader than demoniac possession, with which 
thus far we have been chiefly concerned. But of demons in any 
relation to men, as of demoniac possession, the writers of the 
New Testament have relatively little to say. Paul, Peter, and 
the others were absorbed in greater subjects than the doctrine 
of angels and demons. It is not unlikely that the rank and file 
of believers talked more about angels and demons than did the 
writers of the New Testament. If there was at Colossae among 
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those who bore the Christian name a tendency to worship angels 
(naturally good angels), and if Jude was obliged to warn his 
readers against certain men who went to the opposite extreme 
and 11 railed ” at angelic dignities, so there may well have been 
those who attributed little importance to demons and others 
who attributed much importance to them. 

It has already been noticed that the word 44 demon ” is of 
rare occurrence outside the synoptic gospels. Paul uses it only 
when warning the Corinthians against idolatry (I Cor. io :20, 21) 
and in the first epistle to Timothy (4:1). In Corinthians he sets 
demons over against God, and says that one who shares the 
meat and drink at an idol's feast has fellowship with demons, as 
one who sits at the Lord’s table has fellowship with him. He 
seems to assume here the reality of demons, and to teach that 
they are evil. In the letter to Timothy he classes demons with 
44 seducing spirits,” and thinks of them as acting through men 
who speak lies. Their “doctrines” are enunciated by men who 
have turned aside from the truth. Accordingly, Paul thought of 
these men as in some sense “possessed” by demons. It is 
important to notice this point, for it marks off the demonology of 
Paul in this passage from the phenomenon in the synoptic 
gospels which is called demoniac possession. In them the pres¬ 
ence of demons is not inferred from bad character and teaching, 
but from the cries of the demoniacs at the sight of Jesus, from 
foaming at the mouth and gnashing with the teeth; here, in 
Paul, it is seen in false teaching. That is to say, the sphere of 
the demon is here the moral and spiritual. Accordingly, it is as 
easy to think of the gentiles as subject to demons as it is to 
think of the Jews in that position, while, as we have seen, the 
phenomenon of demoniac possession is found only among Jews 
and Samaritans. In another point, however, the synoptic 
thought of demons is like that of Paul, viz., in this, that they 
are under Satan (Mark 2 :20-27 ; Eph. 2:2). 

James makes a single reference to demons (2:19), which 
implies that he regarded them as possessing a moral and intel¬ 
lectual nature, and as having a consciousness of guilt. It is not 
plain that the beings which he had in mind differed from the 
bad angels of Peter and Jude. 
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The Apocalypse speaks of men as worshiping demons 
(9:20), just as Paul speaks of sacrificing to demons; and in 
the vision of the Sixth Bowl it seems to see the closest relation¬ 
ship between demons and Satan (16:13, M) • Again, the Apoca¬ 
lypse associates demons with desolate regions (18:2), an idea of 
which we have a reflection in the story of the Gerasene demoniac 
(Mark 5:10). 

In these six passages concerning demons, which have been 
briefly considered, one does not see any perceptible influence of 
the Christian revelation, unless indeed it be found in their brevity 
and simplicity. Their ideas are common to Jewish theology, 
but in that theology they are associated with many other ideas 
which do not appear in the New Testament. And what is said 
of demons may be said of all evil spirits. They have a relatively 
small place on the pages of the New Testament, the synoptic 
gospels being excepted ; and they are plainly a survival of 
Judaism, not a distinctively Christian element. 

Upon this subject of demoniacal possession in the New Testament the 
following discussions may prove helpful to the reader: Tylor, Encyclo¬ 
pedia Britannica . 9th ed., art. 11 Demonology ;** Caldwell, Contemporary 
Review , February, 1876; Conybeare, Jewish Quarterly Review, 1896-97; 
White, History of the Warfare of Science with Religion , Vol. II, pp. 97-123, 
135-67 ; Whitehouse, Hastings's Bible Dictionary , art. 41 Demon Massie, 
Cheyne’s Encyclopedia Bib lie a , art. 41 Demons ;" Nevius, Demon Possession 
and Allied Themes (1894): Newbold, New World , September, 1897, PP- 499- 
519 (a review of Nevius’s work); Barry, Smith’s Bible Dictionary , 2d ed., art. 
‘‘Demoniacs;’’ Bruce, Miraculous Element in the Gospels , pp. 172-92; 
Trench, On the Miracles , chap. 5 ; Weiss, Life of Christ, Book III, chap. 6 ; 
Edersheim, Life and Times of fesus the Messiah , Vol. I, pp. 479-85 ; Vol. 
II, Appendix 13. 

What one may call the 44 traditional ” view of demoniacal possession, in 
distinction from the view presented in this paper, can be read (for example) 
in Trench, who says: 44 Our Lord everywhere speaks of demoniacs, not as 
persons merely of disordered intellect, but as subjects and thralls of an alien 

spiritual might.We find in the demoniac the sense of a bondage in 

which he does not acquiesce, of his true life absolutely shattered by an alien 
power which has mastered him wholly and now is cruelly lording over him, 
and ever further drawing away from Him in whom alone any created intelli¬ 
gence can find rest and peace.It is more than probable that lavish sin, 

above all indulgence in sensual lusts, superinducing — as it often would — a 
weakness of the nervous system, wherein is the especial band between body and 
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soul, may have laid open these unhappy ones to the fearful incursions of the 
powers of darkness.That whole period [the lifetime of Christ] was 


* the hour and power of darkness;' of a darkness which then, as just before 
the dawn of a new day, was the thickest. The world was again a chaos, and 
the creative words, * Let there be light,’ though just about to be spoken, were 
not uttered yet. It was exactly the crisis for such soul-maladies as these, in 
which the spiritual and bodily should be thus strangely intermingled, and it 

is nothing wonderful that they should have abounded at that time.The 

allegiance we owe to Christ as the King of Truth, who came, not to fall in 
with men's errors, but to deliver men out of their errors, compels us to believe 
that he would never have used language which would have upheld and con¬ 
firmed so seridus an error in the minds of men as the belief in satanic 
influences which did not in truth exist." 



ST. JOHN AND THE VIRGIN.— Plockhorst, 
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THE BIBLE AND TEMPERANCE. 


By Walter M. Patton, 
Beacon Falls, Conn. 


From the Bible we can see that the vine was deemed by the 
ancient inhabitants of Palestine to be the most valuable of all 
the plants with which they were familiar. Psalmist and prophets 
can find no nobler figure of comparison for Israel than the vine. 
The fondest boast of a Hebrew over his land was that it was a 
land of vineyards and olive-yards, of pasture lands and corn in 
abundance. No parable ever spoken by the Great Master of 
figures had a loftier import than that of the vine : “I am the 
true vine;” “Ye are the branches;” “My Father is the hus¬ 
bandman.” In the springtime “ the vines were in blossom and 
gave forth their fragrance.” In the autumn the vineyards were 
filled with the joyful noise of singing, as the treaders trod out 
the wine in the wine-presses. The destruction of the vines of 
Sibmah led the prophet passionately to cry out: “ I will weep 

with the weeping of Jazer for the vine of Sibmah : . . . . my 
bowels shall sound like an harp for Moab, and mine inward parts 
for Kir-heres.” 

In a land where it was possible to speak, even in the fervor 
of poetic prophecy, of “ tethering colts to the vines,” of “ wash¬ 
ing one’s garments in wine, and his vesture in the blood of 
grapes,” it would be strange if wine were not largely used in the 
common life of the people. We have in the New Testament 
the description of an ordinary supper which, by our Lord’s insti¬ 
tution, became a very extraordinary one to the Christian 
church. At this typical Jewish supper wine was drunk which 
was compared with certain “new” wine which the Lord was to 
share with his guests in his Father’s kingdom. The comparison 
is significant. 

The wine used ordinarily by the peasantry of Palestine was 
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to all appearances grape juice which had undergone a process of 
sour fermentation. This sour wine was the 44 vinegar ” which 
the harvesters of Boaz used at the midday meal in the field. It 
was also at hand among the people who stood by when our Lord 
hung upon the cross, for 11 one of them ran, and took a sponge, 
and filled it with vinegar, and put it on a reed, and gave him to 
drink.” The poorer classes probably had more difficulty in 
keeping wine from becoming sour than the better classes had. 
Hence, wine of the usual process of fermentation was more usu¬ 
ally the drink of the better classes, and with them was most 
largely brought into use when guests were to be entertained. 
In the latter case, the entertainment given to the guest or guests 
is called in our English version of the Old Testament a 11 feast." 
It would, however, be more literal to speak of it as a 41 drinking 
feast.” The prophet in the book of Isaiah defines the expres¬ 
sion by expanding it. He speaks of a “feast of wines.” Simi¬ 
larly, in the prologue to Job, the feasts which Job’s children 
observe are described as occasions of 44 eating and drinking 
wine.” 

We have been speaking of fermented wine, up to this point. 
There was, also, the unfermented juice of the grape, which could 
be had, especially, in the time of the vintage, but there is no 
reason to suppose that any pains were taken to keep the grape 
juice from fermentation. It is, therefore, not likely that unfer¬ 
mented wine was regularly used among the Hebrews. In our 
English version we meet with the term 44 new wine,” which is the 
translation of the Hebrew word tirdsh. This term has been sup¬ 
posed to denote unfermented grape juice. As it, however, is said 
to cheer or gladden the heart and to take away the understand¬ 
ing; as, moreover, the corresponding article in New Testament 
expression can burst the skin bottles if they be old, and can 
make men drunken, it is evident that the article for which tirdsh 
stands is, at least in a number of cases, intoxicating in its pos¬ 
sible effects. The likelihood is that tirosh could stand for sweet, 
fresh juice, but that ordinarily it denoted not that, but rather a 
light, partially fermented wine. There is no term which is 
employed exclusively for unfermented grape juice. This fact 
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makes it very probable that it was no common article in the 
dietary of the Hebrew people. 

The wine which was employed in the ancient drink-offerings 
was yayin , a term which applies only to intoxicating wine. 
Hannah is supposed by Eli to be drunken with the wine of her 
own drink-offering. Later on, she brings her son to Shiloh and 
with him brings an offering including among other things a skin 
of yayin . The wine of the Passover feast was this same article, 
though there is but one reference to wine in connection with the 
Passover in the Old Testament, and that rather in relation to an 
observance connected with the Passover than to the feast itself 
(cf Lev. 23: 13). 

The “mixed wine” to which several references are made in 
the Old Testament was a strong intoxicant which was procured 
by the addition of spices to ordinary wine. This mixed wine is 
used figuratively of the divine wrath in the Psalms. Wine 
mixed with water was deemed spoiled wine in the time when 
Isaiah lived. 

44 Strong drink ” is frequently spoken of in the Old Testa¬ 
ment, but we are unable to say how it was made by the Hebrews. 
Among other peoples of antiquity, grain, apple juice, dates, 
honey, or herbs were used for this purpose. From the law of 
the Nazirite in Numbers we know that there was a 44 vinegar of 
strong drink ” as well as a 44 vinegar of wine.” The drink, of 
whatever ingredients made, sometimes underwent that process 
of fermentation which left it a pungent-tasting liquor, and some¬ 
times that which left it sour. Strong drink was also employed 
in the drink-offerings of the Hebrew ritual. 

In Bible times drunkenness was sufficiently common, as we 
may infer from the Hebrew tradition which declares that Noah, 
the founder of viticulture, made himself drunk with the wine he 
had produced. Drunkenness was always considered foolish, but 
only in later Bible times was it looked upon as wrong. It was 
expected that men would become merry through wine at feasts. 
Thus, Joseph and his brethren become merry as they drink — the 
expression used might be given even a stronger meaning; David 
prepares a feast for Uriah, and makes him drunk — probably in 
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the natural course of things, and without undue urging on David’s 
part. The Jewish queen, Esther, provides wine feasts at which 
her lord Ahasuerus becomes merry of heart, and his vizier, 
Haman, even worse. In the New Testament we read of its 
being the custom at feasts to furnish good wine at the outset, 
and, when men have well drunken so as not to' be able to dis¬ 
criminate between good and bad, to bring on the inferior article 
(John 2 :10). 

Generally speaking, wine under both of its leading names, 
yayin and Hrdsh , is celebrated in the Old Testament as one of the 
richest of God’s gifts to men. It gladdens the hearts of gods 
and men; it encourages those who are ready to perish ; it revives 
the wounded and faint; it is a medicine for physical ills. 

All that we have said already has been in presentation of 
wine as a blessing. The Bible teaching, however, in certain 
cases and under certain aspects, is opposed to the use of intoxi¬ 
cants. 

Wine was one of the important elements in the luxury of 
Canaanitish living. It was also largely used in the offering sys¬ 
tem of the Canaanite cultus. From these considerations the 
Rechabites vowed not to drink wine, nor to plant a vineyard; 
the Nazirites used nothing that came of the vine, from the 
“kernels to the husk;” Ezekiel seems to leave wine entirely out 
of his ideal system of worship; and the law of the priests for¬ 
bids that the Aaronic priesthood shall touch wine or strong 
drink while engaged in holy service. It is probable that the 
prohibition in connection with the priests is not simply against 
what is Canaanitish as such, but is also opposed to the unseem¬ 
liness which the use of wine was seen to have produced in the 
religious worship of the peoples round about. In the cases 
cited, the objection to wine and strong drink may be fairly said 
to rest upon a religious basis. Paul also speaks of persons who 
have religious scruples against wine-drinking, as others have 
about the observance of holidays and the eating of meats. He 
urges that such scruples be respected in our own practice and 
lead us, for the sake of the scrupulous ones, to give up wine¬ 
drinking. These instances do not reveal, thus understood, any 
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principle analogous to our modern temperance principle, which 
objects to intoxicants because of their damage to individual and 
social interests, rather than on religious grounds. 

Something more like the modem opposition to liquor is found 
in the book of Proverbs, in three well-known passages where 
urgent counsel is given to let wine and strong drink alone, 
because of certain lamentable results, which are graphically 
brought before us. The standpoint is, however, that which is 
general throughout the book of Proverbs. It is not in accord 
with the highest practical wisdom to run great risk of disaster. 
Drinking is wrong because it is foolish, and foolish because it 
is dangerous. In the prophetic woes of Isaiah and Habakkuk 
we have left behind the mere folly of drinking wine or causing 
it to be drunk, and have the one and the other denounced as 
wrong when practiced to excess. • In the New Testament, drunk¬ 
enness is to be put away by the Christians (Rom. 13:13; 14:21; 
Eph. 5:18). It is one of the works of the flesh, and no one 
who is marked by it can inherit the kingdom of God (Gal. 5 :19— 
21; 1 Cor. 6:10). Christians are to have nothing to do with 
drunkards, and must not even eat with them (1 Cor. 5:11). 

To sum up, we would say that, while the Scriptures over¬ 
whelmingly recognize wine and strong drink as known in Bible 
times to be blessings when moderately used, they advise absti¬ 
nence as prudent, condemn excessive drinking as having very 
grave consequences, and even go the length of saying that one 
who drinks to excess commits sin and cannot expect to be saved. 

We may add a few general principles of biblical teaching 
which bear upon this subject. Each individual is left to make 
his own application of them. 

The good things of life may become very evil if misused or 
misapplied. When a thing good in itself and in its proper use 
has actually become an instrument of harm in a relatively large 
number of cases, its use is to be generally discouraged, even 
while individuals may be left free to make use of it, should they 
choose to do so. The gratification of any lower appetite should 
never compete with any important interest of ourselves or others, 
and especially with the interests of moral character and happiness. 
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On the basis of such principles as these we may imagine the 
Great Teacher, if he were among us today, condemning the 
selfishness and fleshliness which, in one way or another, are 
responsible for the modern traffic in strong liquors and its evil 
consequences. 

For further study of this subject: A. M. Wilson, The Wines of the Bible ; 
T. Laurie, art. “ Bible Wines,” Bibliotheca Sacra , January, 1869 ; F. R. Lees 
and Burns Dawson, Temperance Bible Commentary (London, 1868; 
American edition, 1870); Atwater, art. “Bible Wines,” Princeton Review , 
October, 1871; Bumstead, art. “Bible Wines,” Bibliotheca Sacra , 1881; 
D. Moore, art. “Bible Wines,” Presbyterian Review , January, 1881, and 
January, 1882 ; A. Hovey, art. “Shekhar and Leaven in Mosaic Offerings,” 
Old Testament Student, Vol. VI (September, 1886), pp. 11 ff.; A. Hovey, in 
Baptist Quarterly Review , April, 1887, pp. 152-80; W. M. Thomson, The 
Land and the Book , Vol. Ill, pp. 235-7; W. Muss-Arnolt, art. “Wine,” 
Semitic Words in Greek and Latin (extract from Publ. of American Philo¬ 
logical Association), 1892, pp. 142-6; “Scriptural Law of Temperance,” 
Presbyterian Review, 1882, pp. 287-324 ; art. “Wine” in Bible dictionaries 
and encyclopaedias. 
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i Cor. i: 18. “ For the word of the cross is to them that perish 
foolishness ; but unto us who are saved it is the power of God.” 

The word of the cross was to them that were perishing foolishness 
and a stumbling-block. One class of hearers demanded words of wis¬ 
dom, the other sought for signs. Paul gave neither, but presented in 
their stead the story of a man discredited and disgraced in his death. 

His message was neither oracular nor spectacular. The modern 
preacher frequently seeks to be both. Witness the effort of the pulpit 
to be up to date in science, politics, literature, sociology, until the 
editor of our morning paper asks us why we do not preach the gospel. 
Witness the assertion of a man that his success is the evident demon¬ 
stration of the truth of his theory. Witness the skill and zeal of the 
professional revivalist with his spectacular methods. 

Paul, in weakness and in much trembling and in fear, approached 
a city full of enterprising and curious people with the story of a cruci¬ 
fied man, asserting it to be the power of God and the wisdom of God. 
Was it? Is it? Why? Back of the foolishness of this stumbling- 
block message is God. Twenty-six times in this connection, in the 
first two chapters, does the name of God occur. The base, foolish, 
weak thing becomes therefrom the instrument of the Almighty. 

In its relation to God the word of the cross becomes a word of 
love. It is a message to the heart of humanity. The way of the cross 
is beside the way of the lowliest in the time of his direst need. The 
lost man cannot therefore miss it, and it leads him to hear first that 
which he most needs to know, that God loves him. 

The word of the cross is a word of hope. If Jesus could fall into 
such shame on the cross and reach such glory as the Christ, they of 
whose flesh he became may venture to hope that through him they also 
may rise. 

The word of the cross is a word of help. For he who was crucified 
as Jesus now lives as Christ, able to save to the uttermost all who come 
to God through him. Love, hope, and help are in the word of the 
cross. These make it the power and wisdom of God, more excellent 
than our wisdom, more marvelous than any sign we can work. 

Marion Stevenson. 
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CONSTRUCTIVE STUDIES IN THE PRIESTLY ELE¬ 
MENT IN THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


By William R. Harper, 
The University of Chicago. 


X. THE LAWS AND USAGES CONCERNING CLEAN AND UNCLEAN, CON¬ 
SIDERED COMPARATIVELY. 

§ 122. The Clean and Unclean in the Early Period, i. e. t as described 
in (a) the Covenant Code; (d) the historical material of J and E; (r) 
the pre-Deuteronomic portions of Judges, Samuel, and Kings; and 
(d) the pre-Deuteronomic prophetic utterances (see § 59, note i).* 

1. Traces of totemism. 

Gen. 43: 32 ; 46:34; Exod. 8 : 26. 

2. Distinction between clean and unclean is ancient. 

Gen. 7 : 2, 8 ; 8:20. 

3. Sources of uncleanness. 

Gen. 35:2; 2 Sam. 11:4; 2 Kings 5 : 10-14 ; Isa. 30: 22. 

4. Non-Israelitish lands are unclean. 

Amos 7:17; Hos. 9: 3. 

5. Forbidden food. 

Exod. 23 :19 b; 34 : rib; 22:31. 2 

6. Cleanness is necessary to participation in religious exercises. 

Gen. 35:2; Exod. 3:5; 19:10; 1 Sam. 20:26; Judg. 13:4, 7, 14 1 

Isa. 6:5; 2 Kings 10:22; 2 Sam. 6:14. 

7. Attitude of prophets toward clean and unclean. 

Amos 7:17; Hos. 9:3; Isa. 1 : 16; 6:5; 30:22. 

§ 123. Questions and Suggestions. 

1. Consider (1) the meaning of “ every shepherd is an abomination 
unto the Egyptians,” and what is involved in the statement; (2) the 
meaning of “sacrifice the abomination of the Egyptians;” (3) whether 
that which is called an “abomination ” may have been something sacred 

1 The following references are from J : Gen. 7 : 2, 8 ; 8:20; 43:32; 46 : 34; Exod. 
8 : 26 ; 34 : 2 bb. The following are from E : Gen. 35:2; Exod. 22 : $lb; 23 :19^ 

9 These references are from the Covenant Code. 
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or holy, *. e. t something worshiped, for example, an animal; (4) whether, 
as a matter of fact, there existed in Israel cases of special association 
between certain kinds of animals and certain tribes or certain towns; 3 
(5) whether there are not cases in which animals are regarded as 
having superhuman power; 4 (6) whether the second commandment 
does not imply that the Israelites were addicted to animal-worship ; 
(7) whether actual historical proof of this is not found in the story of 
the worship of the calf (Exod. 32 : 7-24) and of the brazen serpent 
(Numb. 21:8 f.; 2 Kings 18:4); (8) the meaning and significance of 
totemism} 

2. Note (1) the distinction between clean and unclean animals made 
in the narrative of the deluge, and consider (2) whether the words 
unclean and sacred may not be used synonymously; that is, was not 
the unclean thing (whether animal or person or object) something in 
connection with which “ a superhuman agency of a dangerous kind ” 
was supposed to be acting, and which, therefore, was, from one point 
of view, sacred, from another, unclean ? (3) whether this is not to be 
closely associated with the usage existing among many nations and 
called taboo? 

3. Consider the source of uncleanness in the case of (1) Jacob’s 
household, (2) Bathsheba, (3) Naaman the Syrian, (4) the graven 
images (Isa. 30:22); and formulate a statement which will (a) classify 
these sources and (b) explain the idea of uncleanness in each case. 

4. Consider the idea that for an Israelite any other land than his 
own was unclean, and explain the basis on which this idea rests. 

5. Note the prohibition of eating (1) a kid boiled in its mother’s 
milk, 7 (2) the flesh torn of beasts; and explain the significance of the 
usage in each case. Are there in the Covenant Code other prohibi¬ 
tions concerning the eating of food ? 

6. Explain (1)the “washing of garments” in Exod. 19:10; (2) the 

*Cf. Nun (Fish), Exod. 33: 11 ; Terah (Ibex), Gen. 11 :27 ; Leah (Wild Cow), 
Gen. 29 :16; and see R. G. Murison, “Totemism in the Old Testament/’ Biblical 
World, Vol. XVIII, pp. 170 ff. 

4 Cf Ezek. 8 : 10 f.j Numb. 21:8 f.; Gen. 3:1 ff. 

*See especially Frazer, Totemism ; W. R. Smith, Religion of the Semites (2d ed.), 
pp. 125 ff.; and other literature cited in § 134. 

6 See especially J. G. Frazer, article “ Taboo,” Encyclopaedia Britannica ; W. R. 
Smith, Religion of the Semites (2d ed.), pp. 152 ff., 446 ff. 

" ^ See Kalisch, Commentary on Exod. 23:19^, and W. R. Smith, Religion of 

the Semites (2d ed.), p. 221. 
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reason assigned by Saul for Jonathan’s absence (i Sam. 20:26); (3) 
the connection of “eating no unclean thing” with the Nazirite (Judg. 
13:4); (4) Isaiah’s confession of unclean lips (Isa. 6:5); (5) the 
putting off of shoes (Exod. 3: 5); (6) the use of the vestments (2 
Kings 10: 22); (7) the use of the linen ephod (2 Sam. 6: 14). 

7. How far were the current ideas concerning clean and unclean 
accepted by the prophets? Consider, for example, (1) the view held 
concerning foreign lands; (2) the exhortation to wash and become 
clean (Isa. 1:6); (3) Isaiah’s feeling concerning himself (6: 5); (4) 
the treatment of graven images (Isa. 30: 22). 

§124. Constructive Work. — From the material furnished prepare a 
general statement upon the idea of the clean and unclean in the 
earliest period. 

§125. The Usages and Laws Concerning Clean and Unclean in the 
Middle Period, /. e. y as described in the laws of Deuteronomy, in the 
Deuteronomic prophecies, and in the Deuteronomic portions of the 
books of Samuel and Kings. 8 

1. Traces of totemism. 

Deut. 32:17; 2 Kings 22:12; Jer. 36:10; cf. 2 Kings 18:4 and 

Ezek. 8:7-12. 

2. Forbidden food. 

Deut. 12 :16, 23 ff.; 15 :23 ; 14 :3-21. 

3. Sources of uncleanness. 

Deut. 21: 22 f.; 23 :10 f.; 23 :12-14 ; 7:25 f.; Jer. 16:18; Lam. 4:14 f. 

4. Cleanness necessary to participation in religious exercises. 

Deut. 12:15; 15 : 2i f.; 26 :13 f.; Isa. 52 :1, 11. 

5. Prophetic attitude toward clean and unclean. 

Jer. 2:7, 23; 13:27; 16:18; 33:8; Lam. 4:14 f.; Isa. 52:1, 11. 

§ 126. Questions and Suggestions. 

1. Note that individuals and heads of clans still bear the names of 
animals, e. g. t Shaphan (=Rock Badger), Achbor (= Mouse). What is 
the significance of this in view of the fact that as recently as the days 
of Hezekiah the image of a serpent was still being worshiped, and 
that Ezekiel testifies to the existence of similar worship just prior to 
the exile ? 

2. Consider (1) the regulation concerning the eating of blood, and 
the ground on which it rests; (2) whether in this case the principle of 

• References "in bold-face type are from the code of laws contained in Deuter* 
onomy. 
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taboo is not clearly found; (3) the general command concerning eas¬ 
ing anything “abominable;” (4) the animals which might be eaten, 
and their general characteristics; (5) the animals which might not be 
eaten, and their general characteristics; (6) the general principles 
which seem to underlie the selection; (7) the character of a selection 
arising in this way ; (8) the fact that the number of clean quadrupeds 
is ten; (9) whether this distinction was something objective imposed 
upon the people for a purpose (if so, was this purpose (0) to train the 
people in obedience, or ( 3 ) to provide hygienic dietary laws, or (c) to 
teach important religious truth by an allegorical method, or (d) to 
separate the Israelites from other nations, or (e) to prevent the wor¬ 
ship of certain animals ?); or, rather, something subjective, of gradual 
growth, and expressive of certain instinctive feelings (for example, (a) 
that of aversion, or (b) appreciation of utility or beauty, or (c) expe¬ 
rience of the use of this or that kind of flesh); or whether the origin 
is to be connected with some form or other of totemism ; (10) the 
absence of any list of clean and unclean animals in the Covenant Code, 
and the significance of so fully developed a list in the Deuteronomic 
Code. 

3. Consider (1) some of the sources of uncleanness as cited, e. g., 
the body of a man who has been hanged; issues of the body; graven 
images; “carcasses of detestable things;” contagion; and (2) the 
method suggested for purification. 

4. Note the necessity of cleanness on the part of one who is to 
engage in a religious exercise, and in this connection (1) the fact that 
the flesh of certain animals may be eaten alike by those who are clean 
and by those who are unclean; (2) the prohibition of the lame, the 
blind, or the blemished in sacrifice; (3) the synonymous use of the 
words “uncircumcised” and “unclean.” 9 

5. Study the prophetic attitude toward infringement of the regu¬ 
lations concerning “clean and unclean,” and the punishment which 
is to follow this infringement. How far do the prophets of this period 
seem to have shared the ideas of their times on this subject ? Does 
their attitude relate to the minute particulars of the system, or to the 
general question of loyalty or obedience ? 

§ 127. Constructive Work. — Compare, in general, the minuteness 
of the regulations of this period in contrast with those of the earlier 
period ; characterize these regulations as a whole ; and consider whether 

9 A later study in this series will take up the subject of circumcision more fully. 
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they are (i) really new usages which had their origin after the formu¬ 
lation of the book of the covenant, or (2) old usages, for the most 
part, which are now codified for the first time ; (3) in the former case, 
whence may they be supposed to have come ? (4) in the latter case, 
to what influence are we to ascribe their codification ? 

§ 128. The Laws and Usages Concerning Clean and Unclean in Ezekiel. 

1. Traces of totemism. 

Ezek. 8:7-12. 

2. Forbidden foods. 

Ezek. 4:14. 

3. Sources of unclean ness. 

Ezek. 22:24; 36: 17,25,29,33; 44:25; 43:7-9; 37:23; 39: *2,14, 

16,24; 4:14. 

4. Instruction concerning clean and unclean is an important part 

of the priestly function. , 

Ezek. 22:26; 44 :23. 

5. Everything connected with religion must be clean. 

Ezek. 22:26; 44:25; 43:20-26; 46:19-24. 

6. Methods of purification. 

Ezek. 36: 25 ; 44 :26 f.; 43 : 18-26. 

§129. Questions and Suggestions.— Ezekiel’s intermediate position 
and the peculiar situation to which his work is addressed make the 
material of his sermons especially interesting. 

1. Consider (1) the significance of the fact that seventy elders are 
present, and that the idols (/. e. % likenesses of reptiles and abominable 
beasts) are being worshiped ; (2) that the presiding priest was the head 
of one of the animal clans (viz., the Cony). Does this indicate that 
even in this late period animal-worship prevails ? 

2. Note Ezekiel’s contention concerning his own cleanness, and 
the formulation of his idea of uncleanness. 

3. Consider the representations made by Ezekiel of uncleanness, 
including that of the land, and note the various occasions which give 
rise to uncleanness. 

4. Observe the part which the priest is to play in giving instruc¬ 
tion upon the subject of cleanness and uncleanness. 

5. Note (1) that “clean” now means “holy,” “unclean” means 
“common;” to fail to make the proper distinction is to “profane” 
Jehovah; and (2) consider how this later and more developed idea has 
arisen out of the earlier. (3) Observe, also, that every act connected 
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with a religious observance must be ceremonially clean. (4) Consider 
the bearing on this idea of the establishment of boiling-houses. 

6. Consider the methods by which purification from uncleanness 
might be secured. 

§ 130. Constructive Work.— Formulate the new phases and details 
of the idea of “clean and unclean ” which appear in Ezekiel, and dis¬ 
cuss the relation of all this to Ezekiel's idea of God. 

§131. The Laws and Usages Concerning Clean and Unclean in the 
Later Period, that is, as described in (a) the laws of the Levitical Code, 
( 3 ) by the priestly prophets, and (c) in the priestly histories, e . g. f Ezra, 
Nehemiah, Chronicles. 10 

1. Traces of totemism. 

Isa. 65 : 4 f.; 66 : 17 ; Lev. 19: 28. 

2. Forbidden food. 

Lev. 17 :10-16 ; 19 : a6 ; 11 : 1-23, 29 !, 41-47 ; 7 :16-19 ; 19 : 7 I 

7:22-27 ; 3 : 14-17 I Gen. 9:3!.; Isa. 65 : 4 f.; Dan. 1 : 8. 

3. Sources of uncleanness. 

Lev., chaps, 13 and 15 ; 20 : 20 f.; chap. 12 ; x8 :19 ; 19 :11-13 ; Numb. 

5 :19, 28 ; 31 :13 ft.; 35 : 33 !; 5:1-4; 2 Chron. 34 : 5 ; Ezra 9 • 11 5 
Neh. 13 :9, 30 ; Josh. 22 : 17 ; Isa. 65 : 4 f.; Dan. 1 : 8. 

4. Uncleanness is contagious. 

Lev. 13:45!; 14:46!; 15:4-12, 19-23. 26!; xi : 8, 24-28, 31-4°; 
22:4-6; 5:2!; 7:19; 6 : xo !, 27-30; 19:7-16,22; Hag. 2:10-14. 

5. Methods of purification. 

Lev., chaps. 14,15 ; 12 : 6-8; 6:27!; 16:19 ; Numb., chap. 19 ; 6 :10-21; 
35:33 !; 8 :1-21 ; 31 : 13-24. 

6. Everything connected with religious acts must be clean. 

Lev. xo : 14 ; 27 :11, 27 ; chap. 21; 22 : x-25 ; 7 :19^-21 ; 4:11 !; 

6 ; 10 !; x6 :19 ; Numb. 6 : 6-9; 18 : ix, 15 ; 8 : i-ai ; Szod. 29 :36 ; 
2 Chron. 23:19; 30:17-20; 29:15!, 18 !; Neh. 13:9, 22; Isa. 
66: 20. 

7. Exemption from the requirement of cleanness made in the case 
of the Passover. 

2 Chron. 30 :17-20 ; Numb. 9 : 6-14. 

8. Non-Israelitish land is unclean, and Israel's land also is unclean. 
Josh. 22:19; Ezra 9 : 11 ; Numb. 35 : 33 !; Zech. 13:1 f. 

9. All foreigners are unclean. 

Isa. 35 : 8 ; Ezra 9:11; Neh. 13:30. 

m References in bold-face type are from the Levitical Code of laws. 
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10. Instruction as to clean and unclean is an important part of 
priestly functions. 

Lev. io : io f.; 20: 25 f. 

11. Traces of ancestor-worship. 

Lev. 19 : 28, 32. 

§ 132. Questions and Suggestions. 

1. Observe (1) that the old totem-sacrifice still survives in the 

sacrificial eating (of swine, mice, and other abominable animals); did 
they eat these because they thought that in so doing they were eating 
the flesh of the deity, and that this meant participation in the virtues 
of the deity, as well as in the mystic life of the tribe ? (2) that the 

old customs of cutting the flesh and of tattooing exist; were these 
associated with the old idea of ancestor-worship, and was ancestor- 
worship connected with totemism ? 

2. Classify (1), according to the later usage, the various kinds of 
food forbidden; and (2) compare closely the lists of clean and unclean 
animals given in Leviticus with that of Deuteronomy (see §§125, 2, 
and 126, 2); (3) note what is implied in the case of Daniel and his 
companions. 

3. Note and classify the sources of uncleanness as they are indi¬ 
cated in the writings of this period. 

4. Consider (1) the various cases of uncleanness (e . g. t leprosy, 
plague, bodily issue, unclean food, etc.), and the fact that a person or 
object, when brought into contact with an unclean thing, itself became 
unclean. (2) What was the underlying thought of this usage, and its 
practical working? (3) In what way did a holy thing, when brought 
into contact with persons or objects, convey its holiness to them ? 

5. Arrange and classify the various ways adopted in this period for 
securing purification from uncleanness, and compare them in general 
with the methods of the middle period. 

6. Consider now the extreme emphasis laid upon ceremonial clean¬ 
ness : (1) the injunctions to this end ; (2) the historical facts cited; (3) 
the practical working out of these commands; (4) the rigidity of the 
ceremonial as now maintained, in comparison with that of earlier days 
and other peoples; (5) the explanation of the origin of this rigid cere¬ 
monial, viz., the desire to secure the favor of God and the fulfilment of 
the prophetic promises (which, for the most part, still remained unful¬ 
filled) by bringing the individual Israelite into such a state of piety 
and obedience as would literally compel God to fulfil his promises; 
(6) the relation to all this ceremonial of the highly spiritual element 
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found in the Psalter, which was largely the product of this period ; (7) 
the conception of God which was implied in this ceremonial, which, 
indeed, permeated the ceremonial. 

7. Consider (1) the exemption from ceremonial cleanness made in 
the case of the Passover feast, and (2) the explanation of it; (3) the 
historical case cited in 2 Chron. 30: 17-20. 

8. Observe that (1) the idea of the uncleanness of non-Israelitish 
land still prevails; and also that (2) the land of Israel itself has 
become unclean; but (3) for what reason ? 

9. Note that the spirit of exclusivism has become so strong that 
all foreigners are regarded as unclean . Consider the part played by 
this idea in the conflict which later arose between Judaism and Hel¬ 
lenism. 

10. Observe (1) that it is now a most important function of the 
priest to give instruction concerning the clean and unclean, and con¬ 
sider (2) how difficult it must have been to educate all the people in 
this regard, in view of the great multitude of details involved; and 
(3) the general effect upon the priesthood of such an occupation of 
their time and attention. 

11. Is there still a survival of the old tendency toward ancestor- 
worship in (1) the prohibition of cutting themselves for the dead, and 
in (2) the special command to revere the old men ? 

§133. Constructive Work.— Prepare a statement which will show 
the new points which characterize the later period in the development 
of the idea of the clean and unclean. 

§ 134. Literature to be Consulted. 

Henry Hayman, articles “ Unclean Meats ” and “ Uncleanness,” Smith’s Die- 
tionary of the Bible (1st ed. 1863, 2d ed. 1893); Ewald, Antiquities of Israel (3d ed. 
1866, transl. 1876), pp. 144-60; Schultz, Old Testament Theology (1st ed. 1869, 
transl. 1892), Vol. II, pp. 65-78; J. F. McLennan, Fortnightly Review , 1869 f.; 
Kuenen, Religion of Israel (1869 f., transl. 1874 f.), Vol. II, pp. 94-7; Kalisch, 
Commentary on Leviticus , Part II (1871), pp. 1-163; Oehler, Old Testament Theology 
(ist ed. 1873, 3d ed. 1891, transl. 1883), §§ 142 f.; E. B. Tylor, Primitive Culture 
(1871, 2d ed. 1873), see Index, s. v. “Totem Ancestors;” E. B. Tylor, Early His¬ 
tory of Mankind (3d ed. 1878), pp. 284 f.; Spencer, Principles of Sociology (1879), 
Vol. I, p. 367; W. Robertson Smith, “Animal Worship and Animal Tribes among 
the Arabs and in the Old Testament,” Journal of Philology , Vol. IX (1880), pp. 75 ff.; 
W. R. Smith, Old Testament in the Jewish Church (ist ed. 1881, 2d ed. 1892), p. 366; 
W. R. SMITH, Kinship and Marriage in Early Arabia (1885), chap, vii; SCHURER, 
A History of the Jewish People in the Time of Jesus Christ (1885, transl. 1890), see 
Index , s. v. “Clean and Unclean;” Joseph Jacobs, “Are there Totem-Clans in the 
Old Testament ?” Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archeology, Vol. VIII (1885), 
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pp. 39-41; Andrew Lang, Custom and Myth (2d ed. 1885), pp. 260 ff.; Piepenbring, 
The Theology of the Old Testament (1886, transl. 1893), pp. 73-9; Andrew Lang, 
Myth , Ritual and Religion (1st ed. 1887, 2d ed. 1899), see Index , s. v. “Tabu,” 
“ Totem,” etc.; Montefiore, Religion of the Ancient Hebrews (Hibbert Lectures, 
1887), pp. 473 ff.; Sayce, Lectures on the Origin and Growth of Religion as Illustrated 
by the Religion of the Ancient Babylonians (Hibbert Lectures, 1887), see Index , s. v. 
“Clean and Unclean,” “Totemism;” Bennett, Diseases of the Bible (1st ed. 1887, 
3d ed. 1896); J. G. Frazer, Totemism (with numerous references to literature; 1887); 
Idem, articles “Taboo” and “Totemism t " Encyclopedia Britanniea (1887); W. R. 
Smith, article “Sacrifice,” Encyclopedia Britanniea (9th ed. 1887), Vol. XXI, p. 135; 
W. R. Smith, Religion of the Semites (1st ed. 1889, 2d ed. 1894), additional notes A. 
B, C, and I; J. G. Frazer, Golden Bough (1890), see Index , s. v. “Taboo,” “Totem,” 
etc.; F. W. Davies, “Bible Leprosy,” Old and New Testament Student ', Vol. XI 
(1890), pp. 142-52; McClintock and Strong’s Cyclopedia of Biblical\ Theological 
and Ecclesiastical Literature , articles on “Unclean” and “Uncleanness” (1891); J. 
Lubbock, Origin of Civilization (1892), p. 260 ; Menzies, History of Religion (1895), 
pp. 55, 71, 131, 275 ; Driver, A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on Deuteronomy 
(1895), pp. 70, 164, 291 f.; J. F. McLennan, Studies in Ancient History (1896), pp. 
492-569; Wiedemann, Religion of the Ancient Egyptians (1897), see Index , s. v. “Ani¬ 
mals,” etc.; J. Hastings, article “ Clean,” Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible , Vol. I 
(1898); Morris Jastrow, Jr., Religion of Babylonia and Assyria (1898), pp. 397 f», 
662 f.; Budge, Egyptian Magic (1899), pp. 232 ff.; Paul Haupt, “Medical and 
Hygienic Features of the Bible,” The Independent ', New York, July 13, 1899, pp. 
1906 f.; G. A. Simcox, article “Clean and Unclean,” Encyclopedia Biblica (1899); 
F. J. Schamberg, “The Nature of the Leprosy of the Bible,” Biblical World, Vol. 
XIII (1899),pp. 162-9; Paul Haupt, “Babylonian Elements in the Levitic Ritual,” 
r oumal of Biblical Literature , Vol. XIX (1901), p. 60, and note 113 ; McCurdy, article 
“ Animal-Worship ,''Jewish Encyclopedia (1901); Andrew Lang, Magic and Religion 
(1901), pp. 257-69; R. G. Murison, “Totemism in the Old Testament,” Biblical 
World, Vol. XVIII (1901), pp. 176-84 ; E. Clodd, Myths and Dreams , pp. 99 f. 

Spencer, De legibusHebraeorum ritualibus ( 1727); Hebenstreit, De cura sanit. 
publ. (1783), Vol. II, pp. 15 f.; Beyer, De haemorrh . ex lege Mosis impuris (1792); 
Bleek, “ Be it rage zu den Forschungen fiber den Pentateuch,” Theologische Studien 
und Kritiken, 1831, pp. 498 f.; Bahr, Symbolik des mosaischen Kultus (1839), Vol. II, 
pp. 159 ff.,462 ff.; Sommer, Biblische Abhandlungen (1846), pp. 183-367; Saalschutz, 
Das mosaische Recht mil Beriicksichtigung des spdtern jiidischen (1st ed. 1846, 1848; 
2d ed. 1853), chaps. 22-32 ; Kurtz, “ Ueber die symbolische Dignitat des in Num. 19 
zur Tilgung der Todesunreinigkeit verordneten Ritus,” Theologische Studien und 
Kritiken , 1846, pp. 629 ff.; Danielssen et Boeck, Traiti de la Spedalskhed [Nor¬ 
wegian = leprosy] ou Elephantiasis des Grecs (transl. from the Norwegian, 1847); 
Chwolsohn, Die Ssabier und der Ssabismus (1856), Vol. I, pp. 146 ff.; C. Wolff, 
“Die Lepra Arabum,” in Virchow’s Archiv fur path . Anatomie und Physiologic , 
Vol. XXVI (1861); S. Finaly, “Ueber die wahre Bedeutung des Aussatzes in der 
Bibel,” Archiv fur Dermatologic und Syphilidologie (1870); SCHENKEL, article 
“ Reinigkeit,” Schenkel’s Bibel-Lexikon, Vol. V (1875); Kohler, Lehrbuch der 
biblischen Geschichte % Vol. I (1875), PP* 409-19; L. Kotelmann, Die Geburtshilfe bei 
den alten Hebrdem (1876); Baudissin, Studien zur semiiischen Religionsgeschichte , 
Vol. II (1878), pp. 100ff.; Frantz Delitzsch, “Die Aussatztora des Leviticus,” 
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Zeitschrift fiir kirchliche Wissenschaft und kirchliches Leben, Vol. I (1880), pp. 3-10; 

E. Konig, article “ Reinigungen,” Realencyklopddie fiir protestantiseke Theologie und 
Kircke (2d ed. 1883); Kamphausen, article “ Reinigkeit und Reinigungen,” 
Riehm's Handworterbuch des biblischen Alterthums (1884); Frantz Delitzsch, 
article “ Reinigungsopfer,” ibid.; Noldeke, “Robertson Smith’s Kinship and Marriage 
in Early Arabia,” Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenldndischen Gesellschaft , Vol. XL 
(1886), pp. 157-69; Stade, Geschxchte des Volkes Israel, Vol. I (1887), pp. 481 ff.; 
Wellhausen, Reste des arabischen Heidenturns (= Skisxen und Vorarbeiten , III, 1st 
ed. 1887, 2d ed. 1897), pp. 52, 106, 156, 176 !.; M. Sandreczky, “Studien iiber 
Lepra,” Zeitschrift des Deutschen Palastina-Vereins , Vol. XVIII (1895), pp. 34-40 
(from the English in The Lancet ', London, August 31, 1889); Riehm, Alttestamentliche 
Theologie (1889), pp. 124 ff.; Schwally, Das Leben nach dem Tode( 1892), see Index , 
s. v . “Taboo” and “Unrein;” Baentsch, Das Bundesbuch (1892), pp. 105 f.; G. N. 
Munch, Die Zara'ath der hebraischen Bibel. Einleitung in der Geschichte des Aussatx , 
in Dermatologische Studien , by G. Unna (1893); Smend, Lehrbuch der alttestamentlichen 
Religionsgeschichte (1st ed. 1893, 2d. ed. 1899), see Index , s. v. “ Reinheit,” “ Tabu,” 

“ Totemismus;” H. Schurtz, Die Speiseverbote (1893); A. Einsler, “ Beobachtungen 
iiber d. Aussatz im heiligen Lande,” Zeitschrift des Deutschen Palastina-Vereins , Vol. 
XVI (1893), Heft 4; Nowack, Lehrbuch der hebraischen Archdologie (1894), Vol. I, 
pp. Il6ff.; II, pp. 275-99; Bbnzinger, Hebrdische Archdologie (1894), pp. 152,297, 
478-89; Dillmann, Handbuch der alttestamentlichen Theologie (1895), see Indexes, v. 
“Reinheit,” “Unrein,” etc.; Zinsser, “Bemerkungen iiber den jetzigen Stand der 
Lepraforschungen,” Zeitschrift des Deutschen Paldstina- Vereins, Vol. XVIII (1895), 
pp. 41-4; A. Wiener, Die jiidischen Speisegesetxe (1895); A. Sack, Was istdieZaraath 
der hebraischen Bibel? (Virchow’s Archiv fiir path. Anatomie und Physiologic, Band 
144, Supplementheft, 1896); Stade, Theologische Litteratur-Zeitung , 1896, No. 1, col. 
IO; Bertholet, Die Stellung der Israeliten und der fuden mu den Fremden (1896), 
see Index , s. v. “ Reinheit,” “ Reinigung;” Marti, Geschichte der israelitischen 
Religion (1897), pp. 24 f., 30, 42, 104, 193, 221 f.; Frey, Tod\ Seelenglaube und 
Seelenkult im alien Israel (1898), pp. 173-87; N. Cohn, Die Vorschrift betreffs * 
die Zar*ath nach dem Kitab al Kafi (1898); D. H. Muller, Sudarabische AUertiimer im 
kunsthistorischen Museum tu Wien (1899); J. C. Matthes, “De begrippen rein en 
on re in in het Oude Testament,” Theologisch Tijdschrift ’, Vol. XXXIII (1899), pp. 
293“3i8; J. Hal^vy, Revue slmitique , Vol. VII (1899), pp. 267 ff.; Gruneisen, 
Ahnenkultus und Urreligion Israels (1900); Ebstein, Die Meditin im Alien Testament 
(1901). 

See also the treatises in the Mishnah entitled Niddah , Parah , Tehoroth , Zabbim , 
Celim , Miscath Arlah; and the commentaries on Lev., chaps. 11-15, especially those 
of Dillmann (1880), Baentsch (1900), Bertholet (1900), and Driver and 
White {Polychrome Bible , 1898). 

§135. Supplementary Topics. 

1. Consider the following references to the clean and unclean in 
the Psalter: 73 : 1, 13 ; 19 : 9, 12 ; 51: 2, 7,10 ; 24:4; 18:20; 119:9; 
and summarize their teachings. 

2. Examine the following references in the books of Job and 
Proverbs: Job 11 .4; 33:9; 17:9; 15: *4 ff-; 25:4; 9:30; 37 : 21; 
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36:14; Prov. 14:4; 16:2; 20:9; and Eccl. 9:2; and summarize 
their teachings. 

3. Study the allusions to clean and unclean in the books of the 

Maccabees and formulate a statement covering them : 1 Macc. 1 : 37, 
46 ff., 54, 62 f.; 2 : 12 ; 3 : 51; 4:38, 43 f., 48 f., 54; 13:47 2 Macc. 

1 : 18, 33, 36; 2:8, 16, 19; 3:12; 4: 14; 5 : 2 7 » 6:2, 5, 7 f., 18 ff.; 
7:1 ff.; 10:3, 5; 11:24; 12:40; 13:8; 14:36. 

4. What, in general, is the attitude of New Testament writers 

toward the idea of the clean and unclean as gathered from a study 
of the principal allusions: Matt. 8:2 f.; 10:1,8; 11:5; 12:43; 
23:25-27; Mark 1:23, 26 f., 40-44 ; 3 : 11, 30; 5:2,8,13; 6:7; 
7:25; Luke 4:27; 5 :i 2 6:18; 7:22; 8:29; 4:33. 3 6 ; 

9 : 42; 11 : 24, 39, 41 ; 17 : 14, 17 ; John 15:3; Acts 8:7; 10:14 f., 
28 ; 5:16; 11 : 8 f.; Rom. 1 : 24 ; 6 : 19 ; 14 : 14 ; 1 Cor. 7:14; 2 Cor. 
6:17; 7:1; 12:21; Gal. 5 : 19 ; Eph. 5 : 3 » 5 > 2 $ ; 4 : 19 J Col. 3:5; 
1 Thess. 2:3; 4:7; Heb. 9:13; James 4 : 8 ; 2 Pet. 2:10; 1 John 
1 : 7 » 9 ? 

5. Make a study of the Hebrew words for “clean,” viz., 

“1‘riD, *13, and “unclean,” viz., rO^lFl, K 3 B, yg«, ynpiD, 
etc.; trace their usage in the cognate languages (especially Assyrian 
and Arabic), and endeavor to determine their primary meaning and 
their exact significance in Hebrew literature. 

See especially Baudissin, Studien zur semitischen Religionsgeschuhte, Heft II, 
pp. 1-40; G. A. Simcox, article “Clean and Unclean,” Encyclopedia Biblica; Zim- 
MERN, Beitrdge zur Assyriologie, Vol. I, p. 105 ; Whitehouse, Thinker , 1892, p. 52; 
and the various lexicons. 

6. Study the phenomena similar to the Hebrew “clean and unclean ” 
found in other Semitic nations, c.g., the prohibition among the Syrians 
against eating swine; the putting off of ordinary everyday garments 
while engaged in sacred acts at Mecca and other ancient Arabic sanc¬ 
tuaries ; the Arabian custom and method of removing the impurity of 
widowhood; the impurity of menstruation, which is recognized by all 
Semites; and the many parallels found in Egyptian customs and wor¬ 
ship. What is the common basis of all these customs ? 

See especially W. R. Smith, Religion of the Semites, 2d ed., pp. 441-56; W. Max 
Muller, article “Egypt,” §19, Encyclopadia Biblica; Frazer, articles “Taboo** 
and “Totemism,” Encyclopadia Britannica. 

7. Consider the possible bases of classification of the clean and 
unclean animals, birds, fish, etc. Is the hygienic motive satisfactory ? 
Is the idea that certain things are prohibited because of an instinctive 
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feeling of abhorrence for them applicable to all cases ? Does the pro¬ 
hibition of certain things have any connection with their sacrificial or 
non-sacrificial character? Can certain cases be explained as due to a 
belief that the animals in question were inhabited by demons? Can 
any clearly marked line of demarcation be drawn between clean and 
unclean beasts, etc.? Is a combination of motives probable ? 

See especially Driver, Deuteronomy , p. 164 ; W. R. Smith, Old Testament in the 
Jewish Church , pp. 365 f. and note; G. A. Simcox, article “Clean and Unclean,” 
Encyclopaedia Bib lie a; Nowack, Lehrbuch der he braise hen Archaologie y Vol. I, pp. 
116-19. 

8. Study the idea of “ holiness ” carefully in the light of the teach¬ 
ing concerning “ clean and unclean.” Was it thought of originally 
as a relation sustained to the deity, or as an inherent quality ? What 
is the history of the conception from this point of view ? 

9. Consider the close relationship of the idea of “clean and 
unclean” to the idea of God, and the mutual influence of the two 
ideas. Note that in the earliest times everything thought to be asso¬ 
ciated with the deity was regarded as unclean, and that in the later 
period the exalted idea of God’s holiness was expressed concretely by 
a wide extension of the circle of “ uncleanness.” Trace the parallel 
development of these two conceptions through the course of Israel’s 
history. 
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The Historical Study of the Bible.— One cannot well deny the legiti¬ 
macy and the necessity of attempting to ascertain the actual facts 
concerning the events narrated in the Old and New Testaments, and 
concerning the rise of the literary material which goes to make up 
these collections of writings. To place the Bible outside the area of 
historical research is to isolate it from all other human history, a pro¬ 
ceeding which seems inconsistent with the Bible’s own origin, and 
destructive of its proper influence. The Bible arose out of a real 
history, and reacted upon that history; assuredly the study of these 
facts, with every possible equipment, is right and useful. Such study 
is called “higher criticism,” to distinguish it from the study of the 
transmission of the text of the Bible, which is called “ lower criticism.” 
The name “ higher criticism ” does not explain itself, and is still mis¬ 
understood by many; so that in its indefiniteness, and because it has 
been erroneously made the synonym of destructiveness, it strikes 
terror to the hearts of not a few persons still. But the process which 
the term denotes is employed in the study of the Bible by the most 
conservative as well as by progressive and radical scholars. Any 
investigation of the events, writings, and teachings of the Old and 
New Testaments, to get at their dates, authors, relations, and his¬ 
toricity, is “higher criticism,” whether the conclusions reached coincide 
with or differ from traditional opinion on the points investigated. 
In other words, “ higher criticism ” is a process , not a set of results. 
All professional study of the Bible uses this process; but the students 
differ in their conclusions because of differences in spiritual appre¬ 
hension, theological tenets, philosophical preconception, mental 
caliber, capacity and training for historical research. Condemnation 
is not to be pronounced against “ higher criticism;” but the results 
attained by the several schools of investigators, and by individual 
scholars, are to be carefully scrutinized. The thing that vitiates the 
results—whether traditional, progressive, or radical — is such an a 
priori judgment or bias as predetermines what the conclusions will 
be concerning the historical facts investigated. And self-deception in 
this matter is by no means easy to avoid. But most of all must 
one seek to know the prepossessions, spirit, capacity, and limitations 
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of those scholars whose writings they study, in order to place a just 
estimate upon their opinions. Nor should a true humility be neglected, 
either by the scholars who carry on historical* investigations, or by 
the people who read their writings and assume to pass judgment upon 
the results of their study. 

But, with all this modern study of Bible history and literature, 
one thing must never be lost sight of: The Old and New Testaments 
were not written primarily to recite facts for their own sake, but for the 
ethical and religious instruction which inhered in them, or had come 
to be associated with them. As Professor S. R. Driver, of Oxford, one 
of England’s greatest Old Testament scholars, recently said in an 
address : * " The primary aim of the Bible is not to anticipate the dis¬ 
coveries of science, or to teach correct ancient history, but to teach 
moral and spiritual truths, and history only in so far as it is the vehicle 
or exponent of these.” This comprehensive statement concerning the 
main purpose of the Bible has been made or accepted in one form or 
another by almost every competent biblical scholar of the present day, 
regardless of the school of criticism to which he belongs. Consequently 
there should no longer be doubt in the mind of anyone upon this point. 
And the chief intent and value of the Bible are preserved if its ethical 
and religious significance is not lessened. It is the firm belief and 
the earnest claim of progressive scholars that the glory and usefulness 
of the Bible are increased rather than diminished by the better histori¬ 
cal knowledge of the Old and New Testaments which has been gained. 
So Professor Driver, on the same occasion, expressed himself: “I do 
not understand by teaching such as this [he had made a summary 
statement of conclusions regarding Old Testament history] that the 
religious value or authority of the Old Testament would be depreciated 
or impaired. I believe, on the contrary, that its contents would gain 
very greatly in reality; it would be read with increased interest and 
appreciation, and the divine element in it would be placed upon a 
far firmer and securer foundation than is provided for it by the ordi¬ 
nary view.” It may be hoped that no one who is interested in this 
subject will fail to read Professor G. A. Smith’s Modern Criticism and 
the Preaching of the Old Testament , which is the latest general discus¬ 
sion along this line from the standpoint of progressive scholarship. 

*See this address, entitled "The Old Testament in the Light of Today,” repro¬ 
duced in the Expositor , January, 1901. 
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THE USEFULNESS OF SERMON OUTLINES. 

The following communication, dated August 28, was recently 
received by the Council of Seventy. The writer is a Vermont min¬ 
ister, whose name we need not mention, since it is the idea and the 
spirit of the letter which we wish the reader to consider. The reply of 
the Institute to this letter is subjoined. The sermon outlines which 
called forth this communication appeared in the Biblical World for 
August, pp. 131-9. The authors of these sermon outlines were Bishop 
John H. Vincent, D.D. (Methodist), Topeka, Kan.; Rev. Amory H. 
Bradford, D.D. (Congregationalist), Montclair, N. J.; the late Rev. 
George T. Purves, D.D. (Presbyterian), New York city; Rev. O. P. 
Gifford, D.D. (Baptist), Buffalo, N. Y.; Rev. Professor Marcus Dods, 
D.D. (Presbyterian), New College, Edinburgh, Scotland; President C. 
Cuthbert Hall, D.D. (Presbyterian), Union Theological Seminary, New 
York city. It does not need to be said that these six men represent a 
high degree of ability and wisdom in the preaching ministry. These 
sermon outlines which they prepared for the Institute were provided 
gratuitously by them, in appreciation of the opportunity for doing good 
which was thus offered. The outlines can speak for themselves as 
regards their sincerity, their spirituality, and their instructive qualities. 

The A merican Institute of Sacred Literature , 

Chicago , III. : 

Gentlemen : The circulars with reference to the observance of " Bible- 
study Sunday ” have been received, and have been read with interest. The 
plan seems to be a good one in many respects, and I should feel like joining 
in it, if I had not already laid out my line of work for the autumn along 
similar lines. 

But I do feel moved to enter my protest, whether it does any good or not, 
against one part of the scheme. I refer to the statement in the circular that 
“ a series of outlines of possible sermons will also be furnished.*’ I have 
been reading in one of our religious papers a series of letters on “ What is 
the matter with the ministers?” and I have been made heartsick by them, 
because they seemed to me to go so wide of the mark; but if the attitude of 
the clergy is such that your proposal [to publish sermon outlines] not only can 
be made without protest, but is warranted by a probable demand for the 
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outlines offered, then I think I know what is the matter with the ministers. I 
have understood that in England there is a regular business in written ser¬ 
mons, and, like Adam and Eve in the garden, “they are not ashamed.” But 
if the time has come when a reputable institution like yours can offer “ out¬ 
lines of possible sermons” to the ministry of the United States, on Bible 
study or any other subject, and not be moved to make a humble apology for 
such an insult to their brains and hearts, then we are farther gone than I had 
supposed. If it should become generally understood that our ministers were 
using outlines thus provided for them, how long would it be before all respect 
for the pulpit would vanish ? 

I beg your pardon for speaking so strongly. I know there are certain 
homiletic monthlies which are all the time putting sermons and sermon plans 
before their clerical readers under the thin disguise of keeping them informed 
of what other men are preaching about But I had not supposed that we had 
reached the point of open advertising [of material] to help us do our think¬ 
ing. I sincerely hope you will not think it advisable to continue to make 
such offers. Yours very sincerely, 


The American Institute of Sacred Literature, 
Directed by the Council of Seventy. 

Chicago, September 7, 1901. 

My dear Sir : Your letter of the 28th ult. was duly received, and 
awakened interest in the office of the American Institute of Sacred 
Literature, because it is the first objection which has been made to the 
assistance which we have endeavored to give the ministers from time to time 
in the advocacy and improvement of Bible instruction in their parishes. 

I am glad that you feel strongly against everything which tends to unman 
the ministers of our day. Certainly there are those who make capital of the 
helplessness and inertia of a certain class of preachers at the present time. 
We are no less earnest than you in the wish and effort to bring all ministers 
to a sense of their responsibilities, to a respect for themselves as teachers of 
what is true and right, and to an independent ability in the creation of their 
sermons and addresses which will make real men and real evangelists of 
them. But it has not yet become a widespread conviction that suggestions 
and outlines for sermons are a detriment, or an enticement for evil, to the 
minister. Nor is it as yet generally recognized that the Homiletic Review , 
and others of the great journals of its class, are doing harm rather than 
good. 

I do not quite understand why you think that the setting of a sermon out¬ 
line before the eyes of a minister should lead him astray, rather than stimu¬ 
late his thought and inspire him to the creation of a sermon which will be 
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original, independent, and helpful to his people. Is it not true that in all 
lines of education people learn best how to do things by seeing others do 
them who know how better than themselves ? The minister who has self- 
respect and a desire to be manly and useful in his calling, should seek every 
possible means of improving his thought, his feeling, and his method. To 
shut himself off from seeing and considering what others think and feel, 
and how they work, is to deprive himself of those means of improvement 
which God has meant to be his opportunity for achieving a higher manhood, 
character, and ministerial efficiency. The outlines of sermons which we have 
furnished on this occasion were written by six of the most capable ministers 
of the present day. It is not to be supposed for a moment that anyone 
should take them as they stand, fill them in, and reproduce them as their 
own; that would be plagiarism of the worst kind, and a thing that no minis¬ 
ter whom I know of would undertake to do, or even wish to do. But any 
minister could find help and suggestion toward a discourse on Bible study 
from considering these sermon outlines, and that is the intention of them. 

I have heard it intimated, previous to your letter, that there were some 
ministers who had no conscience or self-respect, but would take whatever 
they could get, put as little work upon it themselves as possible, and then pass 
it off as their own in their pulpits. I am glad to say that I never knew per¬ 
sonally of such a man, and 1 never will believe that the thing is actually done 
until I have some positive proof of a specific case. If there are a few minis¬ 
ters here and there who are perfectly imbecile mentally, and perfectly cor¬ 
rupt morally, it makes the integrity and manliness of the great mass of 
ministers all the more certain and gratifying. I do believe, however, that 
ministers often lean too much upon homiletic helps rather than upon their 
own conceptions and methods. There are great works of a homiletic sort 
which the minister would do well to avoid. It may be that a minister, by 
using such material, will have a better sermon, abstractly considered, than he 
otherwise would; he might introduce a larger number of thoughts, and per¬ 
haps arrange them better, than if he expressed himself more independently. 
But the effectiveness of a sermon is not of the abstract kind, it depends 
primarily, not upon the style, nor upon the number of ideas, nor upon the 
arrangement of them, but rather upon the expression of one’s own com¬ 
prehension of truth and conviction of duty, so that those who hear will feel 
that the man himself, as well as what he says, is a divine message to the 
people. 

It seems to me, therefore, that, as you think of the matter more compre¬ 
hensively, you will come to recognize that sermon outlines prepared by the 
most capable and influential preachers can be of real assistance to younger men 
who are striving to reach greatness such as that of the authors of these outlines; 
and that, if a few are harmed by such material, the great body of ministers is 
helped by it. As a matter of your own personal experience, have you found 
that it was harmful to you to consider how the great preachers of the past 
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presented religious truth and duty? Do you think that the homiletic instruc¬ 
tion in our seminaries is all a mistake ? Are we hindered, rather than helped, 
by studying the sermons of Chrysostom, of Luther, of Calvin, of Channing, 
and of Phillips Brooks, not to name others of the most distinguished preach¬ 
ers of our own generation ? Surely the great mass of ministers—even if you 
consider yourself an exception — find such study one of the greatest means of 
preparing them for able and efficient sermon creation. 

Yours cordially, 

For the Council of Seventy . 

The same minister sent a similar letter criticising the sermon out¬ 
lines of the Institute to the Church Economist , of New York. A 
copy of this letter was sent by the editor of that paper to each of the 
ministers (named above) who prepared these sermon outlines. Three 
of them replied, and their letters are here reproduced from the Church 
Economist for October, Bishop Vincent, who is in Europe carrying on 
missionary work among Methodists, has indicated his approval by the 
fact that he inaugurated a similar Bible-study Sunday abroad, appoint¬ 
ing such to be observed in all the Methodist churches of Europe, and 
furnishing sermon outlines printed in Swedish, Italian, French, and 
German. Thomas Whittaker, the New York publisher, was also asked 
to express an opinion upon the matter, and his letter is added below. 

President’s Room, Union Theological Seminary, 
New York, September 9, 1901. 

Editor of the Church Economist: 

Dear Sir : I am interested in Rev. Mr.-’s protest, a copy of which 

you have been kind enough to send me; but it seems to me that his excite¬ 
ment is quite uncalled for. 

I prepared one of the sermon outlines in question at the request of Presi¬ 
dent Harper, but I do not for a moment imagine that President Harper 
entertained the idea that any one of these sermon outlines would be used dis¬ 
honestly by a minister. 

It is always conceivable that unscrupulous men in the pulpit will make 
a dishonorable use of such things, but that fact is no more an argument 
against their preparation than is the publishing of a volume of sermons by 
Phillips Brooks. In the one case, as in the other, the printed material may 
convey fresh and stimulating suggestions to the minds of ministers: sug¬ 
gestions which may encourage them to undertake original work in similar 
directions. 

I think that Mr.-has mistaken President Harper’s intention, and that 

there is no occasion for such fears as he has expressed in his letter. 

Sincerely yours, 

Chas. Cuthbert Hall. 
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Bay Head, N. J., September io, 1901. 

Editor of the Church Economist: 

Dear Sir: I am disposed to sympathize with the feelings which your 
correspondent amusingly expresses. I provided one of the sermon outlines 
in Bible study because urgently requested to do so by the American Insti¬ 
tute of Sacred Literature, and further, because I wished to have put 
in circulation an idea of Bible study which would represent the matter from 
what I conceived to be the right point of view. But I would never think of 
using such an outline myself prepared by another, and I trust that there are 
many of our ministers who are too independent to lean on such crutches. 

I regard the use of all homiletic helps as injurious to the preacher and 
derogatory to his vocation. Each of us should do his own homiletical work. 
Yet all cannot always live up to the ideal. 

Yours very truly, 

George T. Purves. 

Buffalo, N. Y., September 18, 1901. 

Editor of the Church Economist: 

Dear Sir : Helps are meant for good, but they may easily become bad. 

I presume all seminary-trained preachers were taught how to analyze 
texts and themes, but none of us are conscious of depending upon our 
masters. The themes presented are simple suggestions, I presume, as archi¬ 
tects study printed plans and try to improve upon them. Doctors study 
reports of cases in medical magazines. I do not see why preachers should 
not profit by the work of others in analysis as well as in illustration. 

It might add to the interest of a sermon to say, “ Dr. Hall gave me this 
analysis.” The statement would enlist the interest of some listener. Origi¬ 
nality is not always the height of usefulness. 

Sincerely yours, 

O. P. Gifford. 

Office of Thomas Whittaker, Publisher, 
New York, August 22, 1901. 

Editor of the Church Economist: 

My dear Sir : Your favor of the 21st inst. at hand. I am aware there 
are a good many people that object to “pulpit crutches,” and their objection, 
as a rule, is based on the fact that they are clever enough themselves to 
construct interesting discourses without such aids. When you stop to con¬ 
sider, however, the thousands and thousands of clergymen who are too 
overworked to read much, or too poor to buy much, you can realize, in a 
measure, what a “ God-send ” books of this kind must be. From the view-point 
of the congregation these helps save many a sermon that would otherwise be 
perfectly insipid. It often occurs that the only thing remembered about a ser¬ 
mon is the use of some apt illustration, a happy analogy, or a pointed anecdote. 

Very truly yours, 

Thomas Whittaker. 
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The “Bible-study Sunday” of the American Institute of 
Sacred Literature, which gave rise to the above correspondence, was 
observed for the first time in September, 1900. In these two years, 
under this plan, three thousand sermons upon the relation of Bible 
study to the life of the church and the individual Christian were 
preached in the United States and Canada. The number of persons 
engaged in a systematic study of the Bible doubled in twelve months. 
This new interest has brought with it the demand for more scholarly 
and more energetic leaders in Bible study. In response to this 
demand the number of ministers directing the adult Bible classes in 
their respective churches has increased to three times the previous 
number. Better courses of study have become a necessity for all, 
instead of a luxury for the few. 

An occasional voice has been raised to say that “ Bible-study Sun¬ 
day” is a superfluous scheme. And a matter for thanksgiving it is, 
indeed, that many ministers and many churches in recent years have 
undertaken thorough historical study of the Bible, as a means of ascer¬ 
taining its true religious message and its proper devotional use. But 
the above facts indicate that other ministers and other churches have 
been aroused by this plan to an enthusiasm and energy which are 
capable of accomplishing much good. 
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A Christmas edition of Dr. John Watson’s Life of the Master 
is announced by Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton, London. This life 
was published two years ago in this country in McClure's Magazine , 
and commended itself to many readers as an exceptionally interesting 
and scholarly general treatment of Jesus* life and work. The Christ¬ 
mas volume is an idition de luxe; it is illustrated with sixteen full-page 
paintings in colors, made by C. K. Linson, who went to Palestine for 
the purpose of preparing these pictures. 

We record with sorrow the death of Rev. George T. Purves, D.D., 
pastor of the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, New York city, on 
October 2. His health had been poor during the summer, but he had 
expected to resume his work with the church on October 6. His death 
came as a result of heart failure, superinduced by exhaustive work in 
his pastorate. Two years ago he took up this work at New York, hav¬ 
ing been for the previous seven years the professor of New Testament 
literature and exegesis in Princeton Theological Seminary. He was 
forty-nine years of age, having been born in Philadelphia on Septem¬ 
ber 27, 1852. He graduated from the University of Pennsylvania in 
1872, and from Princeton Seminary in 1876. From that time he was 
pastor in Baltimore for two years, and in Pittsburg for six years, whence 
he went to the Princeton chair. As one effort of his labors in the New 
Testament he published a year ago a volume upon the History of the 
Apostolic Age , and he had previously published a work upon The Testi¬ 
mony of Justin Martyr to Early Christianity . His death will be felt 
as a distinct loss, not only to the Presbyterian church, but also to 
American scholarship. 

Good effects in many directions have followed the recent Pan- 
American Bible-Study Congress which was held at Buffalo last July. 
The various systems of biblical and religious instruction which are 
now in use in the United States were reported by representatives from 
the several bodies, and were carefully compared with one another. 
There has never been so capable and thorough a discussion of the 
competing systems for Sunday-school work. It was evident that all 
were engaged in the same great work, and inspired by the same desire 
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to increase the knowledge and practice of Christianity. However 
many methods may be pursued, each one accomplishes unmeasured 
good in the great cause of the kingdom. The congress did not 
undertake to pronounce upon the relative excellencies or value of the 
several systems set before it, but the spread of information and the 
cultivation of kindred feeling among those engaged in the different 
lines of Sunday-school work have unquestionably had a beneficent 
influence upon the whole field. It is obvious to any careful observer 
that the United States is making rapid progress toward an improved 
Sunday school, which will be qualified to perform its full mission for 
the modern church and society. 

We have received a program of the Biblical Club of Springfield, 
Mass., for the present season of study. Of this club Rev. P. S. Moxom, 
D.D., is president, and Rev. Edward Day is secretary. The meetings 
of the club are held fortnightly, and the following subjects will be 
studied during the year, papers being presented upon them by the 
men whose names are attached : “ The J E Oracles,” by Rev. Edward 
Day; “The Authorship of the Fourth Gospel,” by Rev. G. W. Fiske; 

“ Evolution Here and Beyond: A Comparison of Scientific and 
Biblical Conceptions,” by Rev. John F. Genung ; “ The Growth of 
Old Testament Institutions: I. The Development of the Sanctuary,” 
by Rev. A. B. Patten ; “ The Growth of Old Testament Institutions: 
II. The Development of Ritual,” by Rev. D. Butler Pratt; “The Birth 
and Childhood of Jesus,” by Rev. Irving F. Wood ; “The Legitimate 
Use of the Bible in Preaching,” by Rev. H. G. Pillsbury; “Ezra and 
the Return,” by Rev. P. S. Moxom ; “The Historical Value of Chron¬ 
icles,” by Professor G. W. Pease; “ The Authorship of First Peter and : 
its Relation to Paul's Preaching,” by Rev. H. P. Woodin; “ Paul, in 
the Acts and the Epistles,” by Rev. E. H. Knight; “Paul's Logic in 
Galatians,” by Rev. W. G. Ballantine; “ The Historicity bf Daniel,” 
by Rev. C. G. Burnham; “ The Authorship and Structure of the 
Apocalypse,” by Rev. W. T. Hutchins; “The Psalter of Solomon,” by 
Rev. Henry Preserved Smith; “Slavery among the Hebrews,” by 
Rev. W. N. DeBerry; “The Ministry of the New Testament,” by Rev. 
David Sprague ; “ Professor Gilbert's Interpretation of the New Testa¬ 
ment,” by Rev. John H. Lockwood. 

The University of Chicago Press, in conjunction with The Mac¬ 
millan Co., announces for publication during the coming year the first of 
several series of Ancient Records , under the general editorship of Presi¬ 
dent William R. Harper. This first series will be Ancient Records of 
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Babylonia and Assyria , and will contain all the historical inscriptions, 
arranged chronologically, published up to this time, as well as the most 
important religious texts and selections from the epistolary and contract 
literature. It will be prepared by Professor Robert Francis Harper, 
and will consist of six volumes. Vols. I, II, and III will contain the 
translations of the cuneiform texts, together with brief introductions to 
the various inscriptions, the necessary historical and geographical notes, 
explanatory comments on difficult points, and maps. Vols. IA, IIA, and 
IIIA will contain the transliterations with textual, critical, and philo¬ 
logical notes, the critical apparatus for Vols. I—III. The separation 
of translations and transliterations will make it possible for the clergy¬ 
man, historian, and layman to avail themselves of the translations at a 
moderate expense, while the volumes of transliteration will be essential 
to the Semitic student. 

The second series will contain five volumes of Ancient Records of 
Egypt , and will be prepared by Dr. James Henry Breasted. Dr. Breasted, 
while on leave of absence from the University of Chicago during the 
past two years, has been engaged under appointment by the four royal 
academies of Germany in copying, for use in the preparation of the 
Egyptian dictionary now being compiled by these academies, all the 
Egyptian inscriptions stored in the great museums of Europe. These 
and many others will be translated in this series, many of them being 
here published for the first time. The general scope and plan of this 
series will be the same as that of the preceding one, with such modifi¬ 
cation in details as the nature of the Egyptian language requires. Its 
aim will be to put the whole realm of Egyptian life and thought within 
the reach of students, typical selections from every class of literature 
being made for this purpose. 

The third series, Ancient Records of Palestine, will be prepared by 
the general editor, President Harper. 

This undertaking was first planned in 1892, and again in 1899, but 
the pressure of other duties has delayed its execution. It is now pro¬ 
posed to push the work rapidly, and the first volumes may be expected 
within a few months. 
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The Social Life of the Hebrews. By Rev. Edward Day. [The 

Semitic Series, edited by Professor J. A. Craig.] New York : 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1901. Pp. viii + 255. $1.25. 

The author’s modest characterization of his work as “an honest 
and painstaking attempt to depict the social life of the Hebrews” 
is a thoroughly accurate verdict. He has evidently worked with 
unremitting labor upon the collection and sifting of his materials. 
His conclusions are the outcome of his own thinking, and the form of 
their presentation is that of his own choosing. The book, as a whole, 
represents original judgments and convictions, and is not a rehash 
of a mass of undigested facts drawn without discrimination from a 
variety of modern sources. His point of view is that of advanced 
critical scholars, and the names of the leaders of this school appear 
frequently on the author’s pages, though he does not hesitate to 
judge between them and affirm his own conclusions, even if these 
contravene the views of the foremost of the critics. We have to deal, 
therefore, with an original student who, though hitherto not widely 
known in this field, is independent and fearless. Only seldom does 
he slip in critical matters, as, for example, when he quotes from one 
of the unauthentic doxologies of Amos (p. 218). 

His subject is as important as it is difficult. A treatment of it on 
the basis of the generally recognized critical position is most desirable, 
since only thus can the proper distinctions between epochs be made 
and an intelligible history of social progress be traced. The material 
itself must be gathered from documents having quite different aims, 
and is hence almost entirely incidental. Often the question is as 
much a matter of interpretation as anything else, and the interpreter 
must have a wide knowledge of the facts of primitive society, and 
particularly of Semitic life. In the latter respect, we fear the author 
is not so well furnished as in his critical apparatus. His understand¬ 
ing of primitive society is vague. He uses words such as “clan,” 
“sept,” “tribe,” without clear definitions Qr distinctions. His treat¬ 
ment of Semitic sacrifice is a jumble of the communion and tribute 
ideas, without apparently any conception that these are fundamentally 
different. While referring to W. R. Smith’s Religion of the Semites , 
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he does not seem to have grasped that scholar’s fundamental position. 
His statement that names like Ishbaal, etc., “ reveal that Baal was 
long held in honor among the Hebrews,” leads us to wonder, among 
other things, whether he regards “ Baal ” as a national deity like 
Yahweh. 

The contents are organized under two great historical periods: 
*‘The Time of the Judges” and “The Time of the Monarchy.” The 
subjects of the former part are “ Environment,” “The Clan,” “The 
Family,” “ Social Significance of Sacrifice,” “ Influence of Individuals,” 
“ Industry, Trade and Travel,” “Characteristic Stories,” “Religion of 
the People,” “The Rise of Nationalism.” Rubrics of a somewhat 
similar character, but in greater variety, are used to group the material 
of the latter period. 

To one reader, at least, the book has proved exceedingly hard 
reading. The style is choppy, the meaning often hazy. What can 
one make out of a sentence like this: “The higher critics are quick to 
respond to the evidence of a much earlier date ; though they are quite 
generally agreed that it is unsafe to assert that they cultivated letters 
prior to the times of the settlement of Caanan by these nomads” 
(p. 165)? There is too much of this slipshod writing, too many 
remarks, digressions, compliments to modern writers, and admonitions 
to readers, all of which should either be excised or put into foot¬ 
notes. Probable misprints are “confidentially” (p. 141, last line) for 
“confidently,” and “fortification” (p. 145, 1. 16) for “fermenta¬ 
tion”^). But, beyond all this, the plan is not so clearly worked 
out as to give any satisfying or definite landmarks of progress in 
Hebrew society. The author’s method fails to leave the impression 
of any salient points or large masses of characteristic features. Details 
are not used to illustrate general situations, but rather stand for 
themselves, and are confusing by their amount or unilluminating by 
their scantiness. 

Still, it is always easier to criticise and feel dissatisfaction with 
another’s work than successfully to realize an ideal oneself. Perhaps 
we had expected too much, or at least more than the sources of infor¬ 
mation themselves can be made to yield. One must remember that 
this is a first attempt to present the subject in the light of our modern 
analysis of the biblical books. To say that it would have been 
improved by a more careful grouping of facts and a more chastened 
literary style is not to deny to the work the qualities of originality, 
seriousness, candor, great industry, and hearty sympathy with the 
subject. G. S. G. 
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The Book of Daniel. With Introduction and Notes. [Cambridge 
Bible Series.] By Professor S. R. Driver, D.D. New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1900. Pp. cvi + 215. $0.75. 

The interpretation of no book of the Old Testament owes more to 
the modern historical spirit than does that of the book of Daniel. 
The number of commentaries on Daniel is legion, but those written 
more than ten years ago are of comparatively little value. The past 
ten years have yielded only two really good English works on Daniel, 
those of Bevan (1892) and Prince (1899), an d there was room for a 
first-class work, such as this of Canon Driver. This commentary 
meets the needs of students unacquainted with Hebrew and Aramaic, 
and at the same time is, like all of Professor Driver’s work, based upon 
the best sources of information and fully abreast of the demands of 
scholarship. 

A relatively large amount of space (99 pages) is devoted to the 
consideration of the interesting questions connected with introduction. 
Here is incorporated practically all of the material on Daniel found 
in the author’s Introduction to the Literature of the Old Testament, with 
some slight modifications, such as show the progressive spirit of the 
author. There is also added a discussion of the historical events and 
personages with which Daniel is concerned, a suggestive treatment of 
the place and function of fiction as a medium of revelation, a concise 
but excellent statement of the nature and characteristics of apocalyptic 
literature, and a brief summary of the leading theological ideas of the 
book. Worthy of special mention, also, is the series of “ Additional 
Notes,” distributed through the book, on such subjects as the term 
“ Chaldaeans,” Nebuchadnezzar’s madness, the four empires of Daniel, 
chaps. 2 and 7, the expression “ one like unto a son of man,” etc. An 
appendix gives the Greek inscription recording the vote of thanks to 
Eumenes and Attalus passed by the council and people of Antioch 
in acknowledgment of the aid rendered by Eumenes to Antiochus 
Epiphanes in the effort of the latter to gain his throne. 

The integrity of the prophecy is taken for granted, and as needing 
no defense against the arguments of such scholars as Meinhold, Konig, 
Thomson, G. A. Barton, Reuss, Lagarde, Marti, and others. It is sur¬ 
prising that no allusion is made to the recent discussions concerning 
the time of the origin of Dan. 9 :4-20, which is regarded as a later 
interpolation even by von Gall. In reference to the bilingual char¬ 
acter of the book the view of Behrmann, Kamphausen, and others is 
adopted, viz., that the use of the Aramaic was occasioned in chap. 2 
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by the introduction of the Chaldaeans as speaking their native tongue, 
and that the prophet continued the use of the Aramaic, since it was more 
familiar to him and his readers than the Hebrew, until he came to the 
visions in chap. 8, when “ a return to Hebrew was suggested by the 
consideration that from of old this had been the usual sacred language 
for prophetic subjects.” It is to be noted that Marti, whose com¬ 
mentary on Daniel has just appeared, rejects this view in favor of the 
one that the book was originally written in Aramaic, and that, since no 
wholly Aramaic writing had been included in the canon, the begin¬ 
ning and end of the prophecy were at a later time translated into 
Hebrew in order to facilitate and insure its admission among the sacred 
books. Sufficient data for a satisfactory decision of this problem are 
not present. 

The exegesis is careful and well balanced; it is made luminous 
by constant recourse to the history which lies back of the utterances; 
and the commentary, as a whole, is to be recommended as accurate 
and reliable, ranking among the best of the series to which it belongs. 

John M. P. Smith. 

University of Chicago. 


Bible Studies. Contributions chiefly from Papyri and Inscrip¬ 
tions to the History of the Language, the Literature, and 
the Religion of Hellenistic Judaism and Primitive Chris 
tianity. By Dr. G. Adolf Deissmann. Translated by- 
Alexander Grieve. New York : Imported by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1901. Pp. xiv + 384. $3. 

This book, for which we have been waiting, is an authorized trans¬ 
lation of Professor Deissmann’s Bibelstudien (Marburg, 1895) and 
Neue Bibclstudien (Marburg, 1897). 

A new trend is apparent in the study of the language of the Greek 
Bible. Men are no longer content with the theory which views the 
Greek of the Bible as a language apart from the Greek which was 
written and spoken at the time when the Septuagint translation was 
made and when the books of the New Testament were written. “Bib¬ 
lical Greek 99 was not a language dropped down from heaven into the 
minds of a few chosen men, nor was it a highly refined literary 
language, cultivated by the’few apart from the feelings and experiences 
of everyday lite; but just as the Bible touches human nature at every 
vital point, so that language into which the Old Testament was 
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translated, and in which the New Testament was written, was the 
language of the people, throbbing with human life. 

The seventy translators had a difficult task before them, difficult 
not only because they were translating from a Semitic language into 
that of another family, but difficult also since they were pioneers in 
the field of translation. How much of real life they instilled into 
their work, and how closely the language of the whole Greek Bible is 
associated with the life of the day, books like this one of Professor 
Deissmann and others are showing. 

Professor Deissmann has made use of the rich finds of papyri. By 
the study of these and other sources he shows us that many of the 
mistakes which we have attributed to the Seventy are our own mis¬ 
takes, which we made because we did not understand their principle of 
translation, and did not have their knowledge of the life and language 
of that day. As we gain these we are filled with admiration of their 
skill. We are also shown that many of the words cited in the lexicons 
as “biblical” were in common use at the time, so that now the 
student of the Greek New Testament must not only study closely 
the Septuagint, but he must also give much time to the large litera¬ 
ture of the period, translated into or original in Greek, as well as 
to that which is not literature, but has been preserved to us in 
the papyri, viz., letters, accounts, reports; in fact, to writing of every 
kind. 

How this study must be carried on is well shown by Professor 
Deissmann. In section i we have a study of the “letter” and the 
“epistle” and their relation to each other, which will be interesting 
reading to all who wish to understand the New Testament in a way to 
receive the largest benefit from it. The rest of the book is rather of 
interest to the student of the Greek Bible. It shows him that his 
study cannot be carried on in a narrow-minded way, but that in order 
to understand its language he must understand the language of that 
day, in order to do which he must search every inscribed monument, 
whether it be of stone or metal, or of some more perishable material, 
as papyrus or parchment. 

In this book we are shown some of the fruits of such a broad¬ 
minded search, and we are sensible of the obligation under which 
Professor Deissmann has laid us, at the same time that we are stirred 
to emulate his example. Here much painstaking labor has been 
expended on what to some might seem profitless detail, but the aggre¬ 
gate shows us how greatly the author has enriched our knowledge of 
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the Greek Bible. At the same time that we see how much remains to 
be done we gain a vision of the glory of the whole. 

The translator has acquitted himself of his task in an admirable 
manner. . 

Hamilton Ford Allen. 

University of Chicago. 


The Christian Doctrine of Immortality. By Professor S. D. F. 
Salmond, D.D., United Free Church College, Aberdeen, 
Scotland. Fourth Edition, revised throughout and reset. 
New York: Imported by Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1901. 
pp. 565. 83.50. 

The first edition of this work was printed in 1895, only six years 
ago. Its sale has therefore been unusually large; and this is the more 
remarkable since it is thoroughly conservative and has no sensational 
features. The demand for Dr. Salmond’s book shows that there is a 
wide interest in the subject which it treats, but still more it shows the 
appreciation of the public for a work of v solid, careful scholarship. 
The author is known to the religious world as one of the ablest and 
most cautious scholars whom Scotland has produced in this genera¬ 
tion, and it is such teachers whom the mass of men wish and should 
wish to hear. Works of radical criticism or great originality have their 
uses among scholars, but the people need to be led forward slowly and 
with care. Such a volume as this is of the widest use and service to 
both scholars and people. In the six years since its publication it has 
won high praise from those best fitted to judge of its qualities, and it 
seems generally recognized as the first work upon its subject which the 
English student will take up, because of its survey of extra-biblical ideas 
of immortality and its very helpful discussion of the teaching of the 
Old and New Testaments, with its concluding treatment of present- 
day thought concerning the future life. 

This fourth edition of Dr. Salmond’s book has been revised, and 
reset in a smaller type which reduces the volume from 730 to 565 
pages. The latest literature has been duly considered and referred to. 
One cannot discover that large changes have been made at any point, 
such as the addition of new material or the reversal of opinions previ¬ 
ously held. (And, by the way, is it not a courtesy or aid due both 
reviewers and the public for the author of a new edition to indicate 
the pages particularly affected by the revision ?) But the retouching 
at many points has improved the work. A brief note has been added 
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to the appendix on 44 i Peter 3 : 1&-22 and the Jewish Literature.” 
One cannot count himself well informed upon the Christian doctrine 
of immortality who is not familiar with this masterly volume upon the 
subject. C. W. V. 


The Church (Ecclesia). By George Dana Boardman, D.D., 
LL.D. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1901. Pp. 
xi + 221. $ 2 . 

The author considers his subject under three main heads: 44 The 

Church as a Primitive Society,” “The Church as a Modern Problem,” 
44 The Church as a Divine Ideal.” In discussing these subjects, Dr. 
Boardman writes with the precision and force which we have learned 
to expect in all his work. The volume gives evidence of wide reading 
and original insight. It would be difficult to express the non-eccle- 
siastical character of the primitive church in clearer language than 
does Part I, or to surpass the catholicity of Part II. It is to be feared 
that Dr. Boardman's irenicon will hardly fuse Baptists and Paedobap- 
tists, but it is a tribute to his breadth of sympathy. His discussion of 
the ideal church is perhaps less distinct than other parts of his volume, 
but this is in a measure due to the nature of the subject. While not 
presenting itself as a technical treatise, therefore, the volume is a 
stimulating exposition of a subject that will always be of importance 
for the thoughtful Christian. S. M. 
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Volume XVIII DECEMBER, I9OI Number 6 

THE MODERN SPIRIT AND THE NEW EVANGELISM. 

The sentiment of the times reveals the consciousness of 

changed conditions in religious thought and work. It is, indeed, 

a new century in which we are living, whose roots 
A New Period j 0 

lie in the past, to be sure, but whose atmosphere 

has somewhat changed. In no regard is this fact more fre¬ 
quently observed than in the realm of Christian evangelism. 
There is a consciousness that the old evangelism is passing away. 
Those who believe that this is a sign of evil mourn the situa¬ 
tion ; those who believe there is something better to take its 
place are hopeful but hesitant. No one knows just what to 
expect. The only certainty is that Christianity is progressive, 
not static. It adjusts itself, and ever must, to the times; and 
the true minister must speak the present truth. Men and doc¬ 
trines pass away, Christ alone remains. A time like this is one 
of crisis; yet not one to cause discouragement, but rather hope. 
Christianity must adjust itself to the new time, and must use a 
new vocabulary. This transformation is already taking place. 
It is a happy augury, proving as it does that Christianity, while 
fundamentally the same, is plastic in its methods, and can speak 
its message to a changed social order with the old effectiveness. 
The false prophet is he who insists upon using the same form of 
words, though conscious that they have lost their vitality. Per¬ 
haps the old evangelism which still survives is compelled to 
reckon chiefly with changed ideas in four departments of think¬ 
ing. These are: natural science, biblical criticism, psychology, 
and sociology. 
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In the realm of natural science a larger world is discovered 
than our fathers knew. Nor is this world the center of the uni¬ 
verse, as was once believed. It is an atom in an 

/ The New 

Science almost infinite universe. Moreover, the time meas¬ 

ure has been applied to it with a severity unrecog¬ 
nized before. Instead of being an infant of days, as the too 
literal reading of the Bible had led men to suppose, its birthdays 
are to be counted in millenniums, and not mere centuries. The 
records of national life on both continents are compelling the 
revision of chronology. Again, man’s relation to the brute crea¬ 
tion is recognized wherever the facts of nature are studied. In 
his own physical organism he repeats an evolutionary process 
which thereby vindicates itself as the history of all living things. 
He is the expression of mature life in the organism of creation. 
In these and many other facts the divine method of creation is 
revealed. Jesus’ statement, “My father worketh hitherto,” 
gives a hint, which science is confirming, as to the ceaseless 
activity of divine power in its progressive realization of an ideal, 
not even yet attained, but so marvelous that former theories of 
man’s relation to the universe seem already discredited by com¬ 
parison with this unique and magnificent sweep of God’s pur¬ 
pose. The recognition of these facts lends a meaning to the 
biblical doctrines of creation and incarnation such as no former 
views of the world could justify. The enrichment which has 
come to Christian thought through scientific investigation is 
immeasurable. 


2. The New 
Criticism 


Another department in which men have been working to the 
profit of the Christian faith is that of biblical criticism. Here, 
as in natural science, the inductive method has 
been employed. A new discipline has developed, 
whereby the records of the Holy Scriptures are 
carefully scrutinized. The severe examination to which the 
Bible has been subjected, both in the departments of textual and 
of literary and historical criticism, has disclosed a whole conti¬ 
nent of truth undiscovered before. It is not alone the question 
of authorship and dates which has come into the field of vision, 
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but the facts of a progressive revelation unfolding itself as the 
divinely taught nation of Israel could receive and mediate the 
purposes of God to the world. To this must be added a new 
and larger meaning in the word 11 inspiration,” which no former 
definition had yielded. Again, the discipline of biblical theology 
as the assured and scientific foundation for a new systematic 
theology has come with the work of sound and reverent bib¬ 
lical criticism. The caviling skepticism of half a century ago 
is silent and helpless in the face of these studies. The Bible 
is becoming the subject of energetic investigation by large sec¬ 
tions of the community which formerly left it entirely neglected. 
The Old Testament is coming to a truer interpretation, which 
has removed many of the difficulties with which it was formerly 
burdened, and there are signs that the Word of God is entering 
upon a career of unexampled prominence and power. 


There is a third field in which the scientific spirit and the 
inductive method have been at work. This is the realm of 


8. The New 
Psychology 


psychology. The earlier metaphysical study of the 
mind has given place to experimental and descrip¬ 
tive examination. The basis of the new discipline 


has been laid in a classification of the actual states of conscious¬ 


ness, and a priori hypotheses have given way before the observa¬ 
tion of mental phenomena. The religious bearings of the new 
science are most important. The light thrown by it upon the 
necessity and method of normal and adequate religious training 
of the child becomes increasingly valuable. Conversion is given 
a new significance, as it is studied in relation to the principles of 
the new psychology, and in the light of wide ranges of facts 
brought to record by students of the theme. Not less impressive, 
but even more so than formerly, are the factors of conversion, 
considered from the new point of view. The fact is as old and 
familiar as Christian history, but its adjustment to the other 
phenomena of the religious life, and a clearer understanding of 
the legitimate approaches that may be made to it, are of greatest 
value to the pastor, teacher, and evangelist. The result of these 
studies ought to be seen in a new impression of responsibility for 
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the training of children in the home, the church, the Sunday 
school, and the public school. The new psychology naturally 
issues in a new pedagogy. This science is already revolution¬ 
izing the work of the various grades of secular education, and 
is beginning to manifest its influence in the organization and cur¬ 
riculum of the Sunday school. It needs to be carried on into 
the church, so that both pastor and evangelist may realize the 
greatness of the service which it is prepared to render as an aid 
to their ministries. 

The fourth direction in which the modern spirit has led is 
that of sociology. The passion for social studies has taken pos- 

4 8oc/oloqy sess ^ on generation. The growth of society, 

the forces which operate in giving it variety of 
form, its industrial activities and problems, its gradual horizon¬ 
tal stratification, with the increasing difficulty of vertical asso¬ 
ciation and sympathy, are phases of study which are interesting 
a widening circle of thoughtful people. With the attention to 
the facts presented by a study of society has come the discovery 
of the large place occupied by social teachings in the doctrine 
of Christ. His thought rested upon the individual, indeed, as 
the unit of the regenerate life, but it presently passed on to the 
new social order in which the will of God should be supreme, 
and which he called the kingdom of God. This has naturally 
led to efforts for social redemption by individuals and organiza¬ 
tions. The care of the poor, social-settlement work, the welfare 
of employees in stores and factories, and the various methods 
used to secure a larger measure of civic sanity and righteous¬ 
ness, are attracting widespread attention and claiming earnest 
and consecrated thought. 

These four departments of study may be regarded from 
three different points of view. There are many, no doubt, 
who consider them no part of a preacher's equip- 
8cIence8 THE8E ment f° r effective work. Indeed, it is frequently 
maintained that the study of these themes is cer¬ 
tain to devitalize the message of a minister, and remove him 
from sympathy with deeply evangelical preaching. To many 
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the very names of science and criticism have become synonyms 
for infidelity and liberalism, and they deeply resent their 
spread, while psychology they regard as a new fad of which 
everybody talks, but nobody knows anything worth mentioning, 
and sociology is considered to be a sort of substitute for religion. 
This is, of course, a view too extreme to lend itself to serious 
consideration. A second is much more largely held, to the 
effect that a well-educated preacher ought to be acquainted 
with these matters, not because they relate themselves directly 
to his vocation, but because they are the commonplaces of 
educated circles, and therefore belong among the intellectual 
materials which he ought to possess. On occasion he will be 
expected to traverse such fields in his preaching, just as he 
would the territories of literature, art, or philosophy. But their 
discussion awakens no special interest, as it causes no apprehen¬ 
sion. From this point of view, whatever value these disciplines 
possess is wholly negative and colorless. A third attitude 
regards these as vitally helpful and effective elements in the 
preacher's equipment. They are discovered to be not only 
harmless and commendable factors of a scholarly and full pres¬ 
entation of the truth, but they are seen to be absolutely essen¬ 
tial to its richest and most inspiring disclosure. We believe 
this third view to be the one that needs present emphasis. To 
the preacher and evangelist they offer themselves as indispen¬ 
sable aids to the highest form of evangelism. New light con¬ 
stantly breaks out from the Word of God, and as constantly 
from his works, and the two need adjustment in a full and 
effective plan of preaching the gospel; or, rather, their perfect 
adjustment needs fuller discovery and emphasis. Men are 
thinking familiarly in terms of scientific experience. The 
vocabulary of nature, criticism, psychology, and sociology is 
employed in large and widening circles. By many this is inter¬ 
preted as an abandonment of biblical truth as obsolete. The 
chief difficulty lies in the failure to translate biblical truth into 
terms which are intelligible to the age. Men are familiar with 
the discussion of scientific and industrial phenomena, perhaps 
far more familiar than most preachers imagine. Where works 
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like those of Darwin, Le Conte, Herbert Spencer, Huxley, and 
Weismann are read and discussed by workingmen and students 
to the extent observed at the present time, it is easy to see that 
the preaching of the gospel, so long as it is understood to be 
unscientific and mediaeval, lacks the power to reach such minds. 
But let these classes become convinced that the preacher him¬ 
self is acquainted and sympathetic with the best thought of the 
time, that these scientific fields are not unexplored by him, 
and his message is rendered doubly effective. The old truths 
of creation, sin, the atonement, the incarnation, the death of 
Christ, the resurrection, regeneration, and the program of Chris¬ 
tian service, take on a new and vital meaning. The old story 
has become fresh and inspiring. 

Yet it is not merely through knowledge of these disciplines 
that the power of the preacher or evangelist is to come. Familiar 
with them he must be, but much more than this is 

Evangelism neec *ed. He must not only be a scholarly man, 
but one of assured conviction. Men care nothing 
for mere encyclopaedic details. They will not listen to the state¬ 
ment of matters in which it is apparent the speaker has no vital 
interest. It is only as the facts of science have been absorbed, 
digested, and assimilated, and thus have issued in a new sense 
of their vital relationship to Christian faith, that they have value. 
The new evangelism will be scientific, but it will be more than 
this. It will insist upon the teachings of Jesus as the norm of 
all conduct. It will insist that theology become more practical, 
and sociology more religious. It will make use of apostolic 
methods, which were personal and not merely institutional. It 
will rely upon the eloquence of the pew as well as that of the 
pulpit, and upon the continuity of Christian preaching and life, 
rather than upon the spasmodic excitements of great revivals. 
Most of all, it will come to its true place only as the evangelist 
himself, preacher or layman, is not only an informed man and 
a convinced believer, but full of the Holy Spirit and of power. 
In such men alone can the promise of both Testaments find ful¬ 
filment: “He shall make his. ministers a flame of fire.” No 
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preaching of science or higher criticism or psychology or 
sociology can reach these ends. They will lie underneath as a 
part of the foundation of the true evangelism, but the emphasis 
must be still, as ever, upon the divine life of Christ, his atoning 
death, the redemption he offers from sin, the necessity of the 
regenerate life, and the development of Christian character. 
The man who proclaims these great facts, in the love of them 
and of humanity, will be the embodiment of the new evangel¬ 
ism, a veritable “flame of fire.” 



THE HOLY FAMILY.— Defregger. 
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THE ROUTE OF THE EXODUS FROM EGYPT. 


By Professor George L. Robinson, Ph.D., 

McCormick Theological Seminary, Chicago. 

Two questions, viz., ( a ) whether all Israel or only the Rachel 
tribes sojourned in the land of Egypt and made their exodus 
from it, and (£) whether the true land of Goshen is to be located 
in Egypt or is to be extended so as to include a north Arabian 
land called Must in the northern part of the Sinai peninsula,* 
while in themselves of great critical interest, are not under dis¬ 
cussion in this article, which has rather to do only with the 
route of the exodus. Indeed, through the comparatively recent 
(1885) discoveries of Naville, the famous Swiss Egyptologue, 
we are relieved of some of the vagaries which men have enter¬ 
tained concerning the location of the land of Goshen and 
Israel’s itinerary. The view, for example, once strongly held by 
Schleiden 2 and Brugsch, 3 which made the Israelites encircle Lake 
Serbonis, following the narrow track of sand which lies between 
the Serbonian bog and the Mediterranean sea, has been com¬ 
pletely refuted by Naville’s discoveries, which have not only 
determined the position of Goshen, but the probable exit also 
which Israel made from it ; the first steps of Israel’s line of 
march being now practically settled. 

H About forty miles northeast of Cairo, Naville discovered in 
1884, among the ruins of a place called by the Egyptians, in 
Arabic, Saft el-Henneh, monuments of great antiquity, which, 
upon being examined more carefully in 1885, he found fixed the 
site of the religious capital of an ancient nome. Among the 
monuments discovered was one bearing the name of Nectanebo, 
the last of the Pharaohs (367-350 B. C.), which revealed the fact 
that the name of the surrounding country was Kes= Kesem, or 

1 Cf. Josh. 10:41; 11: 16; 15:51. 

3 Die Landenge von Sues, 1858. 3 L'exode et les monuments igyptiens , 1875. 
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Goshen, and that its capital was Pa-Sopt, or Saft (el-Henneh). 
Now, in the Greek translation of the Old Testament, known as the 
Septuagint, the name Goshen in Gen. 45 : 10 is translated “Gesem 
of Arabia ,” from which it follows that Goshen was probably at 
that time pronounced Gesem, hence identical with Kesem, or Kes 
of the monuments. The modern village of Saft el-Henneh is 



THE CAPITAL OF GOSHEN (SAFT EL-HENNEH;. 


situated some nine miles southeast of Zagazig ( = Bubastis), and 
about the same distance northwest of Abu Hammad. The name 
of the railroad station at which one leaves the train to reach it 
is called Abu-Akhdar, a little less than two miles away. The 
land of Goshen accordingly is to be looked for somewhere within 
the triangle formed by the modern Zagazig, Belbeis, and Tell el- 
Kebir. In describing its location and character Naville says : 
“The traveler who leaves the station of Zagazig and journeys 
toward Tell el-Kebir crosses in all its width what was the old 
land of Goshen.” This part of the country is still particularly 
fruitful, but at the time 14 when the Israelites settled in Egypt 
under the last Hyksos (or Shepherd) kings, the land of Goshen 
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was an uncultivated district not divided among Egyptian inhab¬ 
itants regularly settled and governed ; but probably a kind of 
waste land sufficiently well watered to produce good pasturage. 
Thus it was a district which might be assigned to foreigners 
without despoiling the inhabitants of the country.” 4 The expres¬ 
sion used by Pharaoh, “ in the best of the land make thy father 



GENERAL VIEW OF THE LAND OF GOSHEN. 

and brethren to dwell/* simply signified, therefore, that it was 
the portion of Egypt best adapted to Israel’s needs. 5 

Here, then, in the eastern portion of the delta, not far removed 
from the antique Pibeseth and the less ancient Tell el-Yehudiyeh, 
or “Hill of the Jews,** was the probable rendezvous or starting- 
point of the Israelites on the eve of their escape from the 
dominion and tyranny of Pharaoh. 

Two routes lay before them : One in a northeasterly direc¬ 
tion, passing near by Tanis-Zoan and Daphnae, and along the 

4 Cf. Fourth Memoir of the Egypt Exploration Fund entitled “Goshen,” p. 18, by 
Naville, 1885. 

5 Cf. Gen. 47 : 6. 
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Syrian coast through the land of the Philistines, which was the 
route usually followed by great conquerors; but, while this was 
the shortest route to Palestine, it would have required them to 
cross, first, well-cultivated and irrigated land occupied by a 







THE HILL OF THE JEWS (TELL EL-YEHUDlYEH). 


settled agricultural people, presumably Egyptians, and, later, to 
pass by several fortresses on the Egypt frontier, particularly the 
stronghold of Zaru. This route is called in the Bible 14 the way 
of the land of the Philistines/ 1 and it is distinctly stated that the 
Israelites did not take this route. 6 Moreover, Tanis-Zoan, situ¬ 
ated on Lake Menzaleh and distant about thirty miles from 
Goshen, was very probably at that time the royal capital, having 
6 Exod. 13 : 17. 
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formerly been the government seat of the Hyksos kings, beauti¬ 
fied subsequently by Rameses II., Israel's oppressor, and now the 
residence of his son and successor, Meneptah, the Pharaoh of 
the exodus, before whom, the Psalmist tells us, wondrous things 
were done “in the field of Zoan .” 7 



THE CANAL THROUGH GOSHEN (BAHR MUSA). 


The other possible exit was to the south of this route, lead¬ 
ing in an almost easterly direction through the fertile and 
marshy Wady Tumilat, lying on both sides of the Sweet Water 
Canal, to Ismaliyeh, which is situated some thirty miles to the 
east of the triangle of Goshen. This route is the one by which 
Jacob came down to the land of Egypt, where also he was met, 

7 Cf. PS. 78 : 12 . 
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as the Septuagint version informs us, at Heroonpolis by Joseph. 
By this same valley Moses had probably fled to Midian ; 8 it was 
a route frequently taken by runaway slaves, according to a 
papyrus translated by Goodwin. This, too, it is said, was the 
regular Bedouin route before the building of the Suez canal. By 
this wady Israel could gain the easiest exit possible, avoiding, at 
the same time, not only the arm of the sea, but Pharaoh’s body¬ 
guard also, should they be sent in hot pursuit after the fugitives. 
That the Israelites most probably made their escape by this 
route, both the known facts of archaeology and our own com¬ 
parative study of the geography of the vicinity unanimously 
agree. 

The biblical data as to Israel's movements are as follows: 

1. “And the children of Israel journeyed from Rameses and pitched in 
Succoth” (Exod. 12 : 37 ; Numb. 33 : 3, 5). 

2. “ God led them not by the way of the land of the Philistines, although 
that was near” (Exod. 12:17); “ but God led the people about, by the way 
of the wilderness by the Red Sea ” (Exod. 13:18). 

3. 11 And they took their journey from Succoth and encamped in Etham, 
in the edge of the wilderness ” (Exod. 13 : 20 ; Numb. 33 : 6). 

4. “ And the Lord spake unto Moses saying, Speak unto the children 
of Israel that they turn back and encamp before Pi-hahiroth, between Mig- 
dol and the sea before Baal-zephon : over against it shall ye encamp by the 
sea ” (Exod. 14:2); “ And they journeyed from Etham and turned back unto 
Pi-hahiroth which is before Baal-zephon; and they pitched before Migdol" 
(Numb. 33 : 7). 

5. “The Egyptians pursued after them .... and overtook them 
encamping by the sea beside Pi-hahiroth before Baal-zephon ” (Exod. 14 : 9). 

6. “And they journeyed from before Hahiroth and passed through the 
midst of the sea into the wilderness ” (Exod. 14:22, 29 ; Numb. 33: 8a). 

7. “And Moses led Israel onward from the Red Sea, and they went out 
into the wilderness of Shur; and they went three days in the wilderness and 
found no water. And when they came to Marah, they could not drink of the 
waters of Marah, for they were bitter ” (Exod. 15 : 22, 23); “ And they went 
three days’ journey in the wilderness of Etham and pitched in Marah” (Numb. 
33 : 8£). 

First stage: From Rameses to Succoth? —The narrator pre¬ 
supposes that these geographical names are familiar to the 
reader; but, while this may have been the case to those of his 

8 Exod. 2:15. * Exod. 12 : 37 ; Numb. 33 : 3, 5. 
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own day, it is not true any longer, and the greatest perplexity 
arises when we inquire, Where were Rameses and Succoth ? 
an important question being, Are these the names of cities or of 
districts ? 

It is useless to discuss at any great length the site of the 
city of Rameses. Its location is quite unknown. The author 
in Gen. 47:11 can hardly refer to “the land of Rameses/* for, 
as Naville thinks, this expression included a larger area than 
11 the land of Goshen,** probably embracing all that portion of the 
delta east of the Tanitic branch of the Nile. Professor W. M. 
Muller xo is of the opinion that the city of Rameses seems to be 
intended by the narrative, and probably the capital of Goshen, 
where there was then a royal residence. He decides, therefore, 
in favor of the ruins of the modern Tell Abu Isleman, at the 
western entrance of the valley of Tumil^t, as the most suitable 
starting-point; and there is little doubt but that this location is 
near where Rameses actually was. 11 Brugsch, it is true, identified 
it with Tanis, placing Pithom a little to its northeast; but 
Naville*s discovery and identification of Pithom in the ruins of 
Tell el-Maskhuta, eleven miles west of Ismaliyeh, have quite 
refuted Brugsch*s theory of both localities. Dr. J. Rendel 
Harris and Mr. A. T. Chapman 12 are of the view that Rameses 
will be found in the excavation of the mound Tell el-Kebir. 

If, then, Rameses is to be located somewhere at the western 
entrance to Wady Tumil&t, as is most probable, it becomes 
necessary to look for Succoth at a point not more than twelve 
or fifteen miles to the east of it in the same valley. Pithom, 
which is suggested by Naville, seems a little too distant, being 
over twenty-five miles away, an almost impossible stretch to be 
covered by nomads like the Israelites in a single day. It has 
been suggested that IsraePs first encampment was somewhere in 
the vicinity of the modern Kassassin, i. e. t between Tell el-Kebir 
and Mahsameh, where there is abundance of water and forage. 

*° In his article “ Exodus ” in the Encyclopedia Biblica (col. 1436). 

” Cf. Exod. 1: 11. 

‘•In their article, “Exodus and Journey to Canaan,” in the Hastings Bibu 
Dictionary . 
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The Israelitish hosts would hardly halt at the fortified magazine 
city of Pithom, whose gates and storehouses would be closed to 
them. Furthermore, the name Succoth signifies a collection of 
44 booths” rather than a town or a city, and therefore better 
describes some favorable camping spot in a district. The name 
seems to be identical with the Egyptian Thukut or Thuku , which 
is the name, not of a city, but of an extensive district. And it is 
easy to see how the Israelites would require a considerable area 
for a camping ground. Therefore, Succoth is probably to be 
located in the vicinity of Kassassin, in the Wady Tumil4t, about 
midway between Tell el-Kebir and Mahsameh, in one of the 
broadest and most fertile places in the valley. This, indeed, 
may have been the customary halting place for caravans on 
departing from the land of Goshen. 

Second stage: From Succoth to Etham , in the edge of the wilder¬ 
ness. 13 —Experiencing no opposition from before, and without 
being pursued, the Israelites continued their march and 
encamped at Etham, which is with all certainty to be located 
at the eastern end of the Wady Tumil&t, perhaps not far from 
the modern city of Ismaliyeh, at the head of Lake Timsah, or 
Crocodile Lake. Near this point is to be found the highest 
ground of the isthmus, its elevation being fifty-two feet above 
the sea level. Here the desert presents, in consequence of its 
slight elevation above the bottom of the wady, a better-defined 
edge. From this point also a direct route to Palestine begins. 

Now, Etham is probably the same as the Egyptian Ketem, 
meaning fortification or wall, whose Hebrew equivalent is Shur. 
In two passages 14 Etham and Shur are used synonymously; 
from which it is natural to conclude, in view of the fact that 
Shur is the obvious name of a desert, that Etham also must refer 
to a region or district rather than to a city or town. This is con¬ 
firmed by a certain (Anastasi VI.) papyrus, dating from the time 
of the exodus and translated by Brugsch. It reads : 41 We have 

allowed the tribes of the Shasu of the land of Atuma to pass the 
stronghold of King Menephtah of the land of Succoth: in order 
to feed themselves and to feed their cattle in the great estate of 

13 Exod. 13 : 20 ; Numb. 33 : 6. 14 Cf. Exod. 15:22, 23; Numb. 33 : 8 . 
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Pharaoh/* The land of Atuma Naville identifies with Etham ; 
and, this being so, it is obvious that it was a region inhabited 
by Shasu nomads, but, being insufficient to nourish their cattle, 
they were obliged to ask to share the good pastures which had 
been assigned to the Israelites. Besides, the hieroglyphic deter¬ 
minative of its name indicates that it was a border land; hence 
agreeing perfectly with what is said in Exod. 13:20 of Etham, 



GRAIN PITS OF P1THOM (TELL EL-MASKHUTA). 


that it was “in the edge of the wilderness/* These reasons, 
together with the description in Numb. 33:6-8 of Etham as a 
wilderness in which the Israelites marched three days after 
crossing the sea, lead Naville to conclude that Etham is the 
name of a region and not of a city. And this is highly prob¬ 
able. Somewhere in this region the Israelites seem to have 
encamped, probably not far from the modern Ismaliyeh. 

Third stage: From Etham to Pi-hahiroth , between Migdol and 
the sea , before Baal-Zephon? 5 —At Etham a command came from 
Jehovah to “turn,** i. e., to change their course. What that 
course was, whether to press on in a northeasterly direction or 

*5 Exod. 14 :2, 9 ; Numb. 33 : 7. 
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to bend southward after passing around the end of the sea in the 
direction of Sinai, it is needless to speculate. This much is 
clear, however, that they were in danger, if they journeyed on, 
of meeting with armed resistance from the Egyptian soldiers 
stationed to guard the walls and towers which had been built 
across the isthmus as a defense to Egypt on its Asiatic side. 
And it must not be forgotten also that at this time the royal 
guard was probably stationed at Tanis, so that, if Israel pressed 
forward in an easterly or northeasterly direction, the chariot 
corps of Pharaoh could, at his command, easily overtake and 
attack them in their flank. It is even possible to imagine that 
Pharaoh had already dispatched messengers to the outposts, 
instructing them to resist with all possible power the egress of 
the Israelites. In the face of such impending antagonism, what 
could a mob of newly released slaves do, burdened with flocks 
and herds, wives and children, dough and cooking utensils, and 
carrying with them the bones of their royal ancestor Joseph ? 
In view of these circumstances, the command of Jehovah to 
turn about and encamp before Pi-hahiroth must have appealed 
to Israel as not an entirely unwise course of procedure. It 
probably gave fresh courage to the Israelites, while at the same 
time it may have suggested to Pharaoh the possibility that they 
had become “entangled in the land.”* 6 By doing so, however, 
the Israelites put the Red Sea between themselves and freedom. 

But the technical geographical question still remains: Where 
are Pi-hahiroth, Baal-zephon, and Migdol to be located ? The 
answer is not as definite as we could wish, for we are not 
informed about the distance between these places and their 
previous encampment at Etham. 

Pi-hahiroth seems to be best identified with Pi-keheret near 
the western shore of the reedy Crocodile Lake—Timsah. Its 
name signifies “edge of the sedge,” or “where sedge grows.” 
Baal-zephon, from its etymology “the Lord of the North,” was 
evidently a religious sanctuary dedicated to the Lord of the 
North, and was situated, it seems, opposite to Pi-hahiroth on the 
eastern shore of Lake Timsah. It has been identified with one 

,6 Exod. 14 :3. 
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of the summits of Jebel er-Rabah belonging to the Shasu or 
Asiatic nomads of Semitic blood who then occupied those parts. 
It was not a large place necessarily, but rather a shrine to which 
they may have made pilgrimages, as do the Arabs of Sinai today 
to different shrines throughout the peninsula. 



MAKING MUD BRICK IN GOSHEN. 


Migdol is a very common word in Egyptian, as in Hebrew, 
meaning “fort” or “tower.” But the difficulty is to determine 
which of the several towers along the northeastern boundaries of 
Egypt is intended. It is reasonable to suppose that it was at 
least one of the most important of the towers in that vicinity, 
and was situated at a point where there was danger from inva¬ 
sion. Ebers places it at the present station of the Serapeum, 
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between the so-called Bitter Lakes*and Lake Timsah, not far 
removed from the Darius stela on the west side of the shallow 
depression through which the Suez canal has in modern times 
been cut.. There the Egyptians had found it necessary to build 
a fort to defend the narrow arm of the gulf which at that time 
connected Lake Timsah and the Bitter Lakes with the Red Sea. 
Hence the specific directions and landmarks given “before 
Pi-hahiroth, between Migdol and the sea, before Baal-zephon,” 
so that they could not miss the spot. Here they were overtaken 
by the enemy. 

Fourth stage: From Pi-hahiroth to Marah across the Yam-SuphI 1 
— If Israel encamped, as has just been supposed, along the south¬ 
west side of Lake Timsah, and then at the command of Jehovah 
marched through the sea opposite their encampment, this 
involves the supposition that the Yam-Suph, which is elsewhere 
identified with the Red Sea, 18 extended in those days as far as, 
or beyond, Lake Timsah. For this there is abundant evidence. 
In the first place, the name itself, Yam-Suph, or “sea of reeds,” 
applies more readily to bodies of water like Timsah and the 
Bitter Lakes than to the Red Sea as known to us today, which 
is comparatively free of reeds. Secondly, the expression used 
by Isaiah, “the Egyptian sea,” of which the Lord would utterly 
destroy “thetongue,” 19 implies more naturally a “tongue” or 
inlet of water such as that supposed to extend in ancient times 
from Suez to Lake Timsah and including the Bitter Lakes. 
Thirdly, it is difficult to think of Israel's having “turned” so far 
to the south as to have encamped opposite the modern Suez, or 
south of it, at the base of Jebel Ataka, where the sea is consider¬ 
ably deeper than at Timsah, into whose depths the Egyptians 
would hardly have so unwittingly entered in their pursuit. 
Fourthly, if the Israelites really crossed at or near Suez, how 
explain their journeying “three days,” after crossing, into the 
wilderness of Shur without finding water before coming to the 
bitter wells of Marah? 90 Marah is usually, and as we believe 
rightly, identified with 'Aiyun Mvisa, which is situated not more 

*7 Exod. 15 : 22, 23; Numb. 33:8. * Isa. 11:15. 

18 Cf. Deut. 2 : i; g.nd many other passages. *° Exod. 15:22. 
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than two hours' distance from Shatt el-Bahr, just opposite Suez 
on the Asiatic side. Besides, it seems far more natural from the 
record to suppose that Israel did not “turn" and journey forty 
miles or more from the true exit of the land of their bondage. 

In view of all these considerations, therefore, we conclude 
that the place of crossing the Red Sea was not far to the south 
of Lake Timsah, perhaps through the lake itself; but, in any 
case, at a point where the sea was narrow and could be crossed 
by a host like Israel's in one night. 21 “For the Lord caused the 
sea to go back by a strong east wind all that night and made the 
sea dry land, and the waters were divided." 22 This hypothesis 
as to the former extension of the Suez arm of the Red Sea, which 
is confirmed by recent geological surveys, does not require us to 
believe that the waters of the Red Sea were much higher then than 
now, nor that the surface of the earth has changed in altitude to 
any great extent. For today the banks of the Suez canal 
nowhere exceed fifty-two feet above the surface of the water. 
The Persian Gulf also once extended farther inland than it does 
now. 23 From the Yam-Suph the Israelites journeyed on to 
Marah. 

•‘Exod. 14 : 21-25. 

"In a letter received from W. H. Beytts, Esq., head coast guardian of the Red 
Sea Littoral, dated July 7, 1900, we are informed that “the rise and fall of the tide at 
Suez is about five feet; more at springtides (the period of Israel’s exit); and that the 
tide flows into the canal as far as the Bitter Lakes, which absorb it entirely. Beyond 
the Bitter Lakes there is practically no tide.” This, however, would not materially 
affect the waters of Lake Timsah. 

*3 Cf, Driver, in Authority and Archeology, p. 20. 
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WHAT THE NAZARETH YEARS DID FOR JESUS. 


By Professor Edward I. Bosworth, 
Oberlin Theological Seminary, Oberlin, O. 


Jesus emerged from Nazareth a mature personality, a per¬ 
sonality of a mold sufficiently large not to be overwhelmed by 
the consciousness of messiahship (at whatever time that con¬ 
sciousness began), and possessed of a moral character suffi¬ 
ciently well established to be able to withstand the fierce tempta¬ 
tions that, in the nature of the case, such a Messiah as Jesus had 
to meet. We do not sufficiently realize that Jesus* conception 
of what a Messiah ought to be, and of the kind of kingdom that 
he ought to found, was the product of his personal religious life 
and character. To Jesus messiahship was not a mere “office” 
whose functions were clearly defined and such as could be per¬ 
formed by any naturally forceful and intellectually competent 
messianic aspirant. Jesus wrought out a conception of messiah¬ 
ship that was essentially moral and that was an expression of 
his own moral character. He had a profound and unique per¬ 
sonal religious experience that no cheap conception of messiah¬ 
ship could ever satisfy. He became the kind of Messiah that 
he was because of the personal character that he possessed. 

This personal religious life and character had been previously 
developed in Nazareth. It is not to be supposed that all devel¬ 
opment had ceased before Jesus’ baptism. The subsequent 
months, culminating in so profound a personal experience as 
that of Gethsemane and the death-suffering on the cross, cannot 
have been without effect upon the personal religious life and 
character of Jesus as well as upon the destiny of the world. 
But the fact remains that at the beginning of his public life he 
was possessed of a mature personal character capable of form¬ 
ing a divine conception of messiahship and of resisting fierce 
temptation. This is what we should expect, for we are coming 
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more and more to recognize the importance of the formative 
years of young manhood. What a man has settled down to 
being before he is twenty-one years of age he seems likely to 
continue to be always. These formative years Jesus spent in 
Nazareth. In Nazareth he passed sinlessly from the innocence 
of infancy to the developed character of manhood. 

Before we enter upon the inquiry suggested by the title of 
this article, we need to make clear the preliminary point that 
Jesus was not the mere product of his Nazareth environment. 
His career as a whole makes it evident that he was a master¬ 
ful personality influenced, but not dominated, by his environment. 
He was capable of finding in it that which his neighbors did not 
discover. Every personality has at least some power to make its 
own environment, or, rather, to recognize its environment and to 
determine which of the diversified and even mutually antagonis¬ 
tic features of that environment shall become influential. This 
must have been conspicuously true of the powerful personality 
of Jesus. Perhaps the Nazareth of Jesus was as different from 
the Nazareth of his fellow-workmen as Jesus of Nazareth was 
different from the other men of Nazareth. I desire neither to 
minimize nor to exaggerate these differences, but simply to indi¬ 
cate that in asking what the Nazareth years did for Jesus it is 
fully recognized that Nazareth did not make Jesus. 

With this recognition of the real importance of the critical 
years of character-building in Nazareth it is not unprofitable to 
pass in review the contribution made by them to the development 
of Jesus. Some of the ground covered may be very familiar, 
but the thought that Jesus* development in knowledge and 
character* was real, that his conception of messiahship was in its 
essential features a real product of his personal religious life, and 
that Nazareth really contributed to the development of his char¬ 
acter, is not yet sufficiently commonplace to make such a review 
superfluous. 

1. Nazareth afforded Jesus a large part of his education. 
His mother was a Nazareth girl and Joseph a citizen of Naza¬ 
reth. 2 The social joys of home life, so foreign to the ascetic 

1 Luke 2:52; Heb. 5:8. * Luke 2 : 39. 
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training of John the Baptist, Jesus learned in Nazareth. He 
was one of at least seven children, five brothers and at least two 
sisters. 3 The allusions made by Luke to the mother of Jesus 
indicate that she was a woman of religious fervor and chaste 
imagination. The children in^this family must often have been 
told stories of Jewish national history, particularly those con¬ 
nected with the history of King David, whose descendants they 
were proud to count themselves, although in their decadent 
times the fact of such descent probably gave them no more than 
some slight local prestige. 

With the other village boys he was taught to read by the 
11 attendant ” of the synagogue, and had such instruction in the 
Hebrew scriptures as the village afforded. That Jesus was pas¬ 
sionately interested in the moral aspects of this instruction seems 
evident from the bit of reminiscence regarding his boyhood dis¬ 
covered and preserved by Luke. 4 

The historic surroundings of Nazareth were in themselves an 
education to a high-spirited Jewish lad. The view from the 
Nazareth hilltops has often been described. If the village 
teacher happened to be a man of some imagination, he may have 
spent long delightful hours on the hilltops pointing out to the 
Nazareth boys the places of historic interest in the beautiful 
landscape. He showed them to the southwest the Mount Car¬ 
mel range, and told them the thrilling story of Elijah's sacrifice 
and of his running across the plain to Jezreel before Ahab's 
chariot and the advancing storm. He showed them Shunem, 
where Elisha lived. He stirred their boyish minds by pointing 
out the region where Gideon and his famous three hundred crept 
in the darkness with their trumpets and pitchered torches to 
attack the marauding Midianites. He showed them Gilboa, 
where Saul and Jonathan died in the fateful battle. To the 
west, in the afternoon sunlight, they saw the shimmer of the great 
sea, beyond which lay Rome, deliverance from whose dominion 
God would one day send his Messiah to achieve. 

Nazareth gave the boy Jesus a glimpse into the great Greek 
world. George Adam Smith 5 has beautifully emphasized the 

3 Mark 6: 3. 4 Luke 2 : 41-51. 

3 Historical Geography of the Holy Land, pp. 432-5. 
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fact that Nazareth was not a secluded village where a pure- 
minded young man might dream out an ideal social system 
The life of the great world pressed in upon the life of the 
village. The great trunk roads between the East and Egypt 
ran within, sight of the Nazareth hills. Perhaps in the later 
years of Jesus* Nazareth life there might sometimes have been 
seen standing on the hilltops a figure with the head-dress and 
girded garment of an oriental workman, looking away at the long 
processions of marching soldiers, caravans of traders and travel¬ 
ers, of sick and crippled going to the distant baths, and with a 
growing feeling in his heart that would one day express itself in 
the great, clearly defined rest-call to all the world : “Come unto 
me, all ye that are weary and heavy-laden, and I will give you 
rest.” 

Jesus had for many years the weekly education of the sab¬ 
bath synagogue service upon which he was a regular attendant. 6 
One who sees what was the educational influence of the New 
England church service upon ordinary men and women a cen¬ 
tury ago understands the educational value of the synagogue 
service to a thoughtful mind, though doubtless the synagogue 
preachers were less stimulating than those of New England. 
One would like to know the thoughts with which the young car¬ 
penter used to leave the synagogue during the later years of his 
Nazareth residence. There must already have been a mental 
protest entered against the artificial presentations of some of the 
scribes that was one day to voice itself in an authoritative and 
far more effective style of synagogue address. 

2. In Nazareth Jesus learned to sympathize with the poor. 
His own family seems to have been comparatively poor, though 
by no means poverty-stricken. Joseph made the poor man's 
offering in the temple at the birth of Jesus. 7 Jesus' teaching in 
later years betrayed a first-hand acquaintance with the details of 
the life of the poor. The imprudence of putting a patch of 
unshrunk cloth upon an old garment 8 may have been learned at 
his mother's knee as he watched her looking among her scraps of 
cloth to find an old piece suitable for a patch upon his own well- 
worn garment. 

6 Luke4:i6. 1 Luke 2:24. 8 Mark 2:21. 
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The disastrous attempt at economy in his own family or 
among some of their neighbors in trying to make the last year's 
wine-skins answer for the new wine, may have given him an 
effective illustration in later years. 9 

The story of the poor man going to his neighbor in the night 
time to borrow three loaves for his unexpected visitor 10 is drawn 
from the annals of the poor. Perhaps the boy Jesus had him¬ 
self been awakened in the night by loud knocking, had listened 
with a boy’s interest to the appeal for help, had heard his 
father’s sleepy protest, and finally had seen him arise in 
response to importunity and generously give his neighbor all he 
wanted. 

To be sure, Jesus’ teaching contains also the story of the 
prince’s wedding feast," but its details are meager, and in any 
case the details of higher social life filter down through servants 
into the conversation of the poorer classes, while there is no 
social capillary to carry the details of the life of the poor up to 
the attention of the rich. 

It was in Nazareth that Jesus gained experience as a laboring 
man. He seems to have worked at his father’s trade, xa doing the 
work of a village carpenter, making and mending furniture, and 
doing the simple woodwork required in the construction of their 
houses. He faced the serious problem of earning a living for 
himself and others by manual labor. If Joseph died while the 
children were young, as seems very likely to have been the case, 
the family largely depended for support upon the older sons. 
Jesus seems to have felt a peculiar responsibility and solicitude 
for his mother’s support. Marriages occur at an early age in 
the East, and if Jesus’ four brothers were born before his sisters, 
the youngest of the brothers may have been married and sus¬ 
taining a home of his own some years before Jesus left Nazareth 
to begin his public career. During these years the support of 
Mary would have devolved upon the unmarried oldest son, and 
the attention that he gave even during his crucifixion to the 
problem of her support is explained. 13 

’Mark 2:22. IX Matt. 22 :1-14. 

10 Luke 11 : 5-8. "Mark 6:3; Matt. 13:55. John 19 : 26, 27. 
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3. In Nazareth he developed his profound interest in men. 
This was one of his dominant characteristics during his messi¬ 
anic career. It was not an assumed interest, but an essential 
part of his character, and therefore something that had devel¬ 
oped during these years of character-building in Nazareth. The 
reason for his becoming so profoundly interested in the common¬ 
place person whom he met at the well in Samaria was that he 
had for years habitually interested himself in the lives of com¬ 
monplace people in Nazareth. The compassion with which he 
looked out upon the multitudes 14 was not an official messianic 
compassion, but a deep movement of his whole being such as 
was possible only because his sympathies had long been drawn 
out by the religious situation of individual men and women as 
he had learned to know it in Nazareth. Jesus* miracles appear as 
genuine expressions of real compassion. xs This compassion of 
heart had been developed by the daily appeal of suffering in 
Nazareth. There he was being prepared to use power unselfishly. 
The ample, sincere friendliness that enabled him to sum up his 
years of intercourse with his disciples in the expression, “ I have 
called you friends,*' 16 and that led to the comprehensive descrip¬ 
tion of him years after as one “full of grace and truth ,*’ 17 was 
not a trait officially taken on with the assumption of the messi¬ 
anic office, but one that had long been an essential part of his 
character, developed in the personal relationships of the Naza¬ 
reth life. 

4. Jesus* intimate acquaintance with the Nazareth people, as 
he worked in their homes and associated with them for thirty 
years, must have been of great service in shaping his conception 
of the kingdom of God. Even if it be granted that he did not 
become conscious of messiahship until his baptism, still he must 
often have thought of the nature of the kingdom of God. A 
person who had not long been profoundly interested in the 
subject would have been by nature unfit for messiahship. If 
Lincoln had not been the kind of man to be profoundly inter¬ 
ested in the moral aspects of American politics long before he 

14 Mark 6 .*34. x6 Johni5:i5. 

*5 Mark I : 41 ; 8 : 2, 3. ** John 1:14. 
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dreamed of being president, he would not have been fit for the 
presidency. One who ultimately took so profound a view of 
what the kingdom of God ought to be must at least have begun 
to face the great problem in the Nazareth years. 

Jesus, in vigorous protest against current views of pharisaic 
righteousness, represented righteousness to consist in a filial 
and brotherly state of heart. The kingdom of God involved a 
civilization in which every individual would be a true son to 
God and a true brother to his fellow-man. This ideal civiliza¬ 
tion was not to be realized speedily or in a mechanical way, but 
with a divine thoroughness by the transformation of individual 
character. Jesus made his acquaintance with the elements of 
the problem during the Nazareth years. In those years he had 
prolonged and quiet opportunity to study individuals in their 
ordinary relationships, to see them just as they were, and to 
realize how they must be changed in order to become a part of 
the civilization of the kingdom of God. The problem of trans¬ 
forming personal character into that requisite for life in the 
kingdom of God faced him in the case of his Nazareth neigh¬ 
bors. According to the representation of John's gospel he 
came out of this period with a thorough understanding of 
human nature. 41 He himself knew what was in man." 18 It was 
not simply the difficulties of the situation that he learned 
through this intimate acquaintance with the human nature of 
Nazareth, but also the feasibility of his ideal kingdom. He 
came out from Nazareth with sublime faith in the possibilities 
of human nature. 

5. In Nazareth Jesus learned to know God as his Father. 
The fundamental fact in the consciousness of Jesus seems to 
have been a sense of unique sonship. It stands out clearly in 
all the sources. In the synoptic gospels he is reported as repre¬ 
senting himself to be the Son, who alone knows the Father, 
who is himself really known only by the Father, and who is the 
only one upon whom men can depend for an adequate revela¬ 
tion of God.* 9 He certainly did not underestimate the revelation 
of God made in the Hebrew scriptures, yet he pronounced it 

‘•John 2:25. *9 Matt. 11: 27; Luke 10:22. 
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incomplete, 80 and, in the face of the sublime utterances of the 
great prophets, did not hesitate to say that all men must come 
to him as the sole source of adequate information about God. 
His own disciples, therefore, were superior in advantage to 
“prophets and kings.” 21 The consciousness of this unique rela¬ 
tion to the Father and of the consequent possibility of service 
to the world is represented to have produced a state of spiritual 
exhilaration in Jesus so pronounced that his disciples noticed it. 
“In that same hour he rejoiced in the Holy Spirit”” is the 
statement with which Luke prefaces his report of the remarkable 
words of Jesus referred to above. This statement shows, what 
we should in any case infer, that the sense of unique sonship 
was a part of Jesus* personal religious experience. 

This sense of filial intimacy with the infinite Father, and of 
the ability to manifest him to men, cannot have sprung up sud¬ 
denly, but must have come increasingly as Jesus “advanced in 
wisdom and stature, and in favor with God and men,** 23 during 
the Nazareth years. In Nazareth was doubtless formed his 
habit of hilltop prayer to his Father, so notable in later years. 
Nature revealed to him his Father’s love. The sensitive boy 
felt that the dead sparrow by the path had not fallen without 
his Father’s notice, and that the lily in the field had been 
clothed with beauty by his Father’s hand. The significance of 
the single incident in the boyhood of Jesus, recorded by Luke, 
is that his mind was even at that time full of the exhilarating 
thought of his Father. 24 Phillips Brooks has beautifully said: 
“Jesus never did a deed, he never thought a thought, that he 
did not carry it back with his soul before it took its final shape 
and get his Father’s judgment on it. He lifted his eyes at any 
instant and talked through the open sky, and on the winds 
came back to him the answer.” 

Through this unique and deepening sense of sonship was 
developed the character that was to be capable of the personal 
experience of Gethsemane and Calvary. Jesus’ consciousness 
of messiahship may have sprung out of this deeper personal 

80 Matt. 5:17: 11 1 came, not to destroy, but to complete ” (rXiyp^oi). 

21 Luke 10:24. ** Luke 10:21. * 3 Luke 2 : 52 . s4 Luke2:49. 
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experience of sonship. One phase of sonship was in due time 
seen to be messiahship. 

6 . In Nazareth Jesus developed his perfect self-control. One 
of the most interesting and suggestive features of Jesus* public 
life was the masterly way in which he long kept his conscious¬ 
ness of messiahship to himself. He went about from city to 
city speaking to men in the synagogues, in the market-places, 
and on the seashore, about the kingdom of God and its right¬ 
eousness ; but, except in one or two rare instances in private 
conversation, he maintained strict silence regarding his messiah¬ 
ship. Late in his public ministry his disciples reported to him 
the various opinions that were current among the people regard¬ 
ing him. There were many who thought him to be a great 
prophet, but none who regarded him as the Messiah, which 
shows that he had not publicly announced his messiahship. The 
Twelve confessed that they considered him to be the Messiah, 
but were strenuously charged to keep it as the sacred secret of 
the inner circle. Jesus* real and fundamental success during 
these months of apparent failure was due to his masterly reserve 
upon the subject of his messiahship. 25 Only a strong, well- 
controlled character would have been capable of such reserve in 
the presence of so much that tempted to an open' avowal of 
messiahship. 

This self-control had been developed in Nazareth. He may 
or may not have been conscious of messiahship during the 
Nazareth years, but he was certainly conscious of the unique and 
profound relation to his Father which enabled him finally to 
assume the functions of messiahship with no sense of impropri¬ 
ety or over-burden. This consciousness of sonship he kept to 
himself during the Nazareth years. Once in early boyhood, 
under the exhilarating influence of the visit to the temple, it 
seemed to break out in conversation with his parents, when he 
asked them why they had sought him anywhere else than in his 
Father’s house. The question is said to have perplexed them, 
as though it were an unusual utterance, and is followed in the 
narrative by the significant statement, which perhaps came to 

*5 Mark 8 : 27-30. 
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Luke from Mary herself, that he went back to Nazareth and 
44 was subject unto them.”* 6 The Nazareth neighbors received 
no hint of his growing sense of sonship. He did nothing that 
gave them reason to presage his future greatness. There were 
no mysterious hints, no evidence of a rigidly repressed self- 
consciousness. The quiet and unobtrusive self-control with 
which for years he went into their homes, mended their furni¬ 
ture, worked on their houses, sat with them in the synagogue, 
and joined them in all the simple social life of the village, is 
evident from the attitude of his old neighbors toward him when 
he returned to them with the reputation of a rabbi and a prophet. 
“Whence hath this man these things? and what is the wisdom 
that is given unto this man, and what mean such mighty works 
wrought by his hands ? Is not this the carpenter, the son of 
Mary, and brother of James, and Joses, and Judas, and Simon ? 
and are not his sisters here with us?”* 7 We now know that 
during all these years there was developing a personal character 
that has constituted the standard for deity during all the centuries 
since. No religious genius will ever be able to proclaim a new 
deity that will not have to be measured by the standards of 
deity established in the life and character of Jesus. The moral 
sense of the world wants nothing better than a 44 Christ-like God.” 
And thus it was in Nazareth, while such a character was in pro¬ 
cess of development, that he acquired in perfection that which 
was so essential to success in his later career, the self-controlled 
readiness to wait until 44 his hour had come.” 

The gospels exhibit to us results rather than the silent pro¬ 
cesses of their production. Their silence regarding the details 
of the Nazareth years is not to be considered as an indication 
that those years were not of supreme importance. Their con¬ 
tribution to the personal development of Jesus, and consequently 
to his messianic career, justifies the fitness of the title by which 
he is becoming known to all the world, Jesus of Nazareth. 

86 Luke 2 : 49-51. 97 Mark 6 : 2, 3. 
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By Professor William Adams Brown, Ph.D., 
Union Theological Seminary, New York. 


The book whose title we have put at the head of this article 
has more than an individual significance. There are times in the 
history of thought, as in business, when men balance their 
accounts and take stock of their accumulated capital. From the 
details of research which make up the routine of the scholar’s 
life, they turn to the underlying questions of meaning and value, 
and ask themselves what is the spiritual significance of the results 
obtained. The book which is able to answer this question, or 
even clearly to raise it, becomes a classic. Men see in it the 
discovery of their own deepest thoughts, the interpretation of 
their labors, the revelation of things, suspected it may be, but 
only dimly apprehended. Gathering to a head the different 
streams of influence of the past, it becomes a point of departure 
for the new thought of the future. Such a book was Schleier- 
macher’s Discourses on Religion , and such — unless all appear¬ 
ances are deceptive — will prove Harnack’s lectures on The 
Essence of Christianity .* 

The contrast between the two books is as interesting as it is 
instructive. When Schleiermacher wrote, the eighteenth century 
was dying. It was a time of intellectual and spiritual unrest. 
The forms in which an earlier generation had expressed its reli¬ 
gious life proved no longer able to contain the vigorous tide 
which was rising to meet the new century. To the Deist religion 

x Das Wesen des Christentums. Sechzehn Vorlesungen vor Studierenden aller 
Facultaten im Wintersemester 1899-1900 an der Universitat Berlin gehalten von 
Adolf Harnack. Leipzig : J. C. Hinrichs’sche Buchhandlung, 1900. Pp. 190. M. 
3 - 50 . 

What is Christianity? Sixteen Lectures delivered in the University of Berlin dur¬ 
ing the Winter Term 1899-1900 by Adolf Harnack. Translated into English by 
Thomas Bailey Saunders. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1901. Pp. 301. I3. 

•The comparison has already been made by Bousset in the TheologischeRundschau 
for Match, 1901, pp. 89 ff. 
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had been a matter of law and order—a divinely appointed dis¬ 
cipline, designed to regulate and restrain the passions of the 
unruly, and to point out the safe pathway of duty, along which 
one might pass to the distant heaven, where the God, whose 
existence logic had proved, remained waiting to bestow his 
reward of immortality. To the contemporary of Goethe and of 
Schlegel all this seemed cold, barren, unprofitable. Fires burned 
within him for which this gospel provided no fuel. Romanticism 
had opened up to him a side of life hitherto unsuspected. He 
felt the magic of art with its revelation of the beautiful. He 
bathed his spirit in the writings of the poets. In the passion 
which he had been taught to regard as sinful he felt a heavenly 
inspiration, and sang hymns in praise of the divinity of love. In 
this rich, full life, religion — at least what men called such — had 
no place. It was not merely rejected ; it was forgotten. It no 
longer came within the horizon of interest. If it stirred any 
feeling at all in the breasts of educated men, it was that of con¬ 
tempt. 

In such an age and before such an audience Schleiermacher 
stands forth as the prophet of the abiding worth of religion. 
What you call religion, he cries, is not really such. The dog¬ 
mas and rites with which you identify it are only garments in 
which for the time it has chanced to clothe itself, but which may 
be thrown aside without affecting its nature. Religion is neither 
doctrine nor ceremony. Religion is experience. It has its home 
below thought, even below conscience, in the emotional nature 
of man. Religion is the sense of the infinite in the finite. It is 
the discovery, in the midst of the commonplaces of life, of some¬ 
thing which has abiding worth, and the free yielding of self to 
its influence. When you stand transfixed before some glorious 
picture, it is religion which thrills within you; when you yield 
yourself to the joy of activity and glory in your self-expression, 
it is still religion which explains your joy. The God I call you 
to worship is not far away, dwelling in some distant heaven. He 
is all about you, nearer to you than your thought. In him you 
live and move and have your being; you cannot escape him if 
you would; you should not if you could. Why rob yourself of 
your birthright as a man ? 
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The effect of this appeal was extraordinary. The note had 
been struck to which the temper of the age was attuned. Men 
heard one speaking as one of themselves, in tones which they 
could understand, of experiences with which they were familiar, 
but which they had hitherto misinterpreted. They were quick 
to respond to the new message. Men of all parties and of no 
party—orthodox churchmen, rationalistic theologians, and men 
who stood aloof from both — perceived that religion was some¬ 
thing more fundamental and more many-sided than they had 
realized, and were quickened to a new interest in its study. A 
new chapter had opened in the religious history of Germany. 
Modern theology was born. 

A hundred years have passed away, and again a man arises 
in Germany to hold discourse concerning religion. The condi¬ 
tions which he confronts are very different from those which 
Schleiermacher faced. Romanticism has had its day, and 
Schlegel, its high-priest, is all but forgotten. Darwin and 
Haeckel are the names to conjure with today. Trained in the 
methods of exact science, men have learned to distrust the feel¬ 
ing, and look with suspicion upon all that is purely individual. 
They no longer hope with Hegel to attain knowledge of absolute 
truth. It is enough if they can describe and classify the phe¬ 
nomena they find about them without inquiring too curiously 
into the. nature of the ultimate reality. In default of a better 
test, appeal is made to practical efficiency, and the man who 
claims finality for his views, whether in religion or philosophy, 
is met with polite incredulity. Such is the background against 
which we must set Harnack’s lectures on the essence of Chris¬ 
tianity. Originally delivered to an audience of some six hundred 
students drawn from the different departments of the University 
of Berlin, they have already found their way to a wider public. 
The phenomenal reception accorded the book in its printed form 
proves that it contains a message for which many thoughtful 
men were waiting. Harnack, like his great predecessor, has 
gained the ear of educated Germany, and it is a matter of no 
small interest to English-speaking Christians to learn what he 
has to say. 
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The question to which he invites the attention of his hearers 
is a narrower one than that raised by Schleiermacher. It is 
not religion in general which is the subject of his inquiry, but 
the Christian religion. The restricted theme accords with the 
temper of the age, which distrusts broad generalization, and loves 
the concrete, the exact, the practical. To a generation which 
has given its keenest attention to the problems which gather 
about the rise and history of Christianity, and has followed with 
unwearying interest the critical investigations devoted to their 
solution, he would make report of the spiritual significance df 
the results attained. The enemy with which he has to contend 
is not so much ignorance as overmuch knowledge—a familiarity 
with the details of scholarly research which has rubbed away the 
bloom of reverence, destroyed the sense of proportion, and, in 
its effort to understand this or that phase of its subject, lost 
sight of the originality and greatness of Christianity as a whole. 
What is wanted under these circumstances is not so much an 
advocate who can break down a wall of prejudice in order to 
gain a hearing for his plea, as a judge, trained in the laws of 
evidence, who can find his way to the heart of an intricate prob¬ 
lem, clear it of all that is irrelevant and confusing, and interpret 
to men anxious to know the truth the real meaning of the com¬ 
plex phenomena by which they are confronted. It is as such a 
judge that Harnack writes. What he offers is not an apology, 
but a history. The personal note, so prominent in Schleier- 
macher’s discourses, is here held in reserve. It is not the 
prophet who speaks, testifying to what he has himself seen and 
heard of the things of God, but the man of science, who distrusts 
what is merely individual, and seeks to build his conclusions 
upon the broad foundation of objective fact. 

The method, then, is historical. But history must not be 
interpreted too narrowly. It is not the mere record of dates and 
events. It includes all human experiences — the inner as well 
as the outer. It takes in the hopes and the fears, the faiths and 
the insights, the heroisms and the loyalties, which give meaning 
and value to life. Stick as closely as he will to the methods of 
exact science, the historian must never overlook “ the experience 
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which is the outgrowth of history which has been lived.” 3 He 
must not blunt his sympathies or dull his sense for what is fine 
and great. Without such insight he may become an archaeol¬ 
ogist ; he cannot be a historian. 4 

Approaching Christianity in this spirit, we are struck first of 
all by its distinctive character. Making all allowances for its 
points of contact with contemporary thought, the changes 
through which it has passed, the injuries and misrepresentations 
which it has suffered from friends as well as from foes, it is yet 
the fact that in the religion of Jesus we have to do with a spiritual 
force so lofty, so simple, so consistent, 5 that no true man who 
looks at it with open eye can fail to appreciate its originality and 
its greatness. Harnack is not without appreciation of the light 
which has been shed on the origins of Christianity by the study 
of contemporary history. He himself has contributed in no 
small degree to this better understanding, and no one has been 
quicker to perceive or more apt to distinguish the elements which 
have entered into the growing edifice of Christian thought from 
Jewish or Greek sources. But when all is said, these are but the 
environment, the outworks. Christianity itself is something dis¬ 
tinct from its setting, and may be understood without it. 

“ The oftener I read and re-read the gospels " — so our author sums up his 
experience — “ the more do the contemporary discords in the midst of which 
the gospel stood, and out of which it arose, fall into the background. I enter¬ 
tain no doubt that even from the beginning the founder had fixed his eye 
upon man as man without respect to the outward circumstances in which he 
might find himself—man who at bottom remains ever the same, be his line 
of progress upward or downward, be he in riches or in poverty, strong in 
intellect or feeble in spirit. 6 

It is this universal human appeal which gives Christianity its 
abiding power and freshness. 

In studying Christianity, then, we have to do with a spiritual 
force which, while appealing to man as man and freely appro¬ 
priating to itself all that is good and true which it finds already 

3 P. 4. The references are to the original. Here, as often in what follows, I have 
ventured to make my own translation. 

4 Cf. Preface : “ Als * Archaologie' ist alle Geschichte stumm.” 

s P. 5. 6 P. 10. 
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in existence, is yet itself so original as to be easily distinguishable 
from all its antecedents, and so distinctive as to admit of scien¬ 
tific description and definition. Where shall we find this Chris¬ 
tianity ? And, having found it, what do we see ? 

The first question admits of a very simple answer. To learn 
what true Christianity is we must study Jesus Christ and his 
gospel . 7 And by Christ, Harnack means the historical Christ, 
Jesus of Nazareth, who walked among men as brother, teacher, 
and friend, who healed the sick, preached to the poor, gathered 
disciples, proclaimed himself the Messiah, and at last laid down 
his life on Calvary because he would not be false to his gospel 
or exchange his spiritual standard for the lower ideal demanded 
by his countrymen. In common with all who have felt the influ¬ 
ence of Ritschl, Harnack is clear that no attempt to understand 
Christianity as a historical religion can be successful which does 
not take its departure from the historical Christ. 

But the “ historical Christ” is itself an ambiguous term. How 
much shall we include in our survey ? The picture of Jesus as 
painted in the gospels ? The outline of his gospel as therein 
contained ? A picture of Christianity which should contain no 
more than this would fall lamentably short of the truth. “The 
greater a personality, the more it lays hold upon the inner life 
of others, the less can the whole of its nature be discovered from 
its own deeds and words .” 8 To know Jesus one must take into 
account the influence exerted upon all those who have been 
touched by his spirit. The gospels must be supplemented by the 
epistles—the story of the brief ministry in Galilee and in Jerusa¬ 
lem by the disciples* faith in the risen Christ. 

Nor is this all. Unless we are ready to admit that Chris¬ 
tianity is something which belongs to a single age or period of 
the world; unless we shut our eyes to the spiritual forces of 
which it has been the parent in every generation, we must take 
into account all the later fruits of the spirit of Christ. “ It is 
not a question of a doctrine which has been handed down by an 
unchanging tradition, or altered arbitrarily, but of a life which, 
ever kindled anew, now burns with its own flame .” 9 Christ 

*P. 6. *P. 6. *P. 7 . 
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anticipated such later developments in his religion. He expected 
that its future would be greater than its past. It was his desire 
to kindle independent religious life. “ Indeed, we may say that 
herein lies his characteristic greatness, that he led men to God, 
that thereafter they might live their own life with him.” xo If 
this be true, how is it possible to describe the nature of Chris¬ 
tianity apart from its history ? 

Thus we are brought face to face with a problem. We have 
to do with a religion which professes to contain truth for man as 
man, and which yet, as history shows, has been continually 
changing. How shall we distinguish the eternal truth from its 
changing forms ? Harnack is not blind to the difficulty of the 
task, yet his confidence in the adaptation of Christianity to the 
needs of humanity is such that he does not despair. Even the 
changes through which Christianity has passed assist us in our 
task, for they discover to us what is permanent and what is 
transient, and help us to correct any mistakes which we may 
have made in our reading of the original gospel. If we wish a 
formula to guide us in our search for essential Christianity, 
Harnack gives us the following: Take that which is common in 
all the forms of historical Christianity, and test it by the gospel ; 
and conversely, take the principles of the gospel, and test them 
by history.” He who applies this double test cannot go far 
astray. 

We have lingered so long over these introductory questions 
because of their importance. In studying so complex and many- 
sided a subject as Christianity all turns on the right method. 
On the one hand, we find those who tell us that everything which 
has come down to us through Christian tradition is sacred; that 
the earlier forms must be interpreted by the later, and that the 
only safe way to determine what is essential Christianity is to 
accept without question the standard which is held by the 
church of which the student is part. On the other hand, we 
find those who regard all change as corruption—who identify 

10 P. 7. 

11 P. 10. 44 Das Gemcinsamc in alien diesen Erscheinungen, kontrolliert an dem 
Evangelium, und wiederum die Gnmdziige des Evangeliums, kontrolliert an der 
Geschichte.” 
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true Christianity with its most primitive form, and whose cry, 
“Back to Christ!'' means the rejection as un-Christian of all 
which cannot be found written in so many words within our four 
evangelists. Harnack follows neither of these methods. He 
recognizes the fruth for which each stands, and so opens the 
way for a treatment of his theme which shall combine the 
merits of both. 

To set forth in detail the conception of Christianity devel¬ 
oped in these lectures would carry us beyond our limits. The 
book is a masterpiece of condensation, and no abstract can con¬ 
vey any idea of the wealth of material which it contains. We 
can give but the merest bird's-eye view of the territory which is 
traversed. 

Christianity, according to Harnack, may be summed up in 
two words: “Jesus Christ and his gospel." 1 * It is a message 
vitalized by a person. 

If we ask what is the message of Jesus, no single answer is 
possible. There are three different circles of thought, or, if you 
will, three different points of view from which we may approach 
the gospel to bring it to expression. These are (1) the king¬ 
dom of God and its coming; (2) the fatherhood of God, and 
the worth of the individual human soul; and (3) the better 
righteousness and the law of love. Each of these contributes 
something essential to the understanding of Christianity. 

To his contemporaries Jesus was known as a preacher of the 
kingdom of God. The term is not without its perplexities. It 
comes to us out of the world of Judaism, bringing with it 
eschatological and apocalyptic associations foreign to our 
thought. There are not lacking scholars who see in Jesus' 
teaching only the echo of contemporary messianic ideas, and 
regard our more spiritual interpretation as historically unjusti¬ 
fied. With such views Harnack has no sympathy. He does 
not deny the connection with Judaism. Jesus was a man of his 
time, speaking to men of his time, and using forms wrought out 
by the thought of his time. If we begin with the form, it is not 
hard to explain away the originality of his teaching, and to see 

“P. 6. 
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in him simply the last and greatest of the prophets. But such 
a standard of judgment Harnack holds to be wholly misleading. 
We judge great men, not by what they share with their con¬ 
temporaries, but by what is new in their teaching. 13 Apply this 
principle to the gospel of Jesus, as we read it,* for example, in 
the parables of the kingdom, and the difficulty is resolved. 
Here we learn what Jesus really means by the kingdom—a 
divine and superhuman life, consisting in contact with the living 
God, our Father, possible even now in the midst of this earthly 
life, open to all who approach it in humility, trustfulness, and 
penitence, and, as such, the supreme end and object of life — 
the one thing worth living for, the one thing worth dying for. 
Here is a conception of religion so new, so simple, so satisfying, 
as to differentiate Christianity as a distinct type from all preced¬ 
ing forms of the religious life. 

This general conception is further unfolded and enriched 
when we consider the second line of thought referred to — the 
doctrine (let us say rather, the experience) of God as Father, 
and the discovery, little less than revolutionary, of the supreme 
worth of the human soul. The two things go together. Jesus, 
through his own experience of sonship, has become the dis¬ 
coverer of brotherhood in the comprehensive sense in which it 
has become an article of Christian faith. Do you ask what is 
the essence of Christianity? Harnack, using the Lord's Prayer 
as key, answers: “It is divine sonship, spread out over the 
whole of life, an inner harmony with God's will and with God’s 
kingdom, and a joyful certainty in the possession of eternal 
goods and in confidence of protection from evil."* 4 

This view of God and man works itself out to a practical 
theory of life in the ethics of Jesus — the ethics which lays all 
stress upon motive, which finds the supreme motive in love, and 
which, through its emphasis upon humility as the dominating 
note of all right living, harmonizes as has never been done before 
the highest ethics and the purest religion. 

Such being in substance the gospel of Jesus, how does it 
work ? How does it relate itself to the great practical questions 

13 Cf. pp. 35 f. M P. 42. 
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which face us on every side: the question of the world or of 
asceticism; of poverty, or the social question; of law, or the 
question of human governments and ordinances ; of work, or the 
question of civilization ? Nowhere does the author show a finer 
discrimination than in his handling of these difficult themes. 

Is Christianity an ascetic religion ? Yes, say some with sor¬ 
row, fearing that this proves its day is past. Yes, say some with 
relief, finding in the fact an excuse to be rid of its claim. No, 
answers Harnack, not if you judge it by Jesus* method of life, 
by the impression which he produced upon his disciples, and by 
the principles of his gospel. But Christianity recognizes the 
truth for which asceticism stands, and in its own way makes 
place for it. There are three great evils to be resisted, yes, to 
be destroyed as inconsistent with the existence of the gospel. 
They are Mammon, that is, money considered as a power which 
masters life; care, in the sense of anxiety in all its forms; and 
selfishness. Against these Jesus sets the duty of self-sacrifice as 
the law of life. If this be asceticism, then the gospel is ascetic. 

What of the question of poverty ? Was Jesus a social 
reformer, as Tolstoi says ? No. He recognized poverty as an 
evil to be fought. He had a heart tender for social distress, 
but he set up no social program, and they misread him who 
think to find one in his teachings. He is concerned with prin¬ 
ciples, not with their application in detail. Yet there can be no 
doubt that he recognized that there are times and men for whom 
the duty of renunciation of riches is to be taken in all literal¬ 
ness. That so few Protestants have felt it their duty to follow 
his counsel to the young ruler is something which may well 
give us pause. The time will surely come when the Protestant 
churches will require of their official ministers a standard of 
sacrifice far higher than now obtains—not because wealth and 
comfort are in themselves evil, but because it is practically 
impossible to accomplish the work of the gospel effectively 
under the conditions in which many of the ministry of our day 
live. 15 

What of law ? Is the gospel anti-legal in all its forms ? Or 

*5 Cf. p. 62. 
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is it, as some proclaim, the great conservative force, sanctifying 
as divine existing governments and institutions ? Certainly not 
the last. Toleration is not approval. Because Jesus did not 
oppose the lawful government of his time, this does not mean 
that he approved it. The truth is, rather, that this whole circle 
of questions lay outside the center of his thought. He had so 
keen a sense of the greatness and of the certainty of the divine 
justice as to feel the comparative unimportance of earthly injustice, 
so far as its ability to work permanent injury to the child of God 
is concerned. Let there be but a loving spirit, and he was con¬ 
fident that in time it would win its way over every form of oppo¬ 
sition. To all attempts, such as that of the National Socialists 
and others, to better the condition of the working classes by 
law, the gospel is indifferent; by which Harnack means that it 
does not commit itself to them as a finality. It is not concerned 
“with things, but with the souls of men.” 16 Or, to put it in 
another form, its forces have to do “with the deepest founda¬ 
tions of human nature and with these alone.” 17 Yet, on this 
very account, it works as a continual ferment in social life. It 
is the most social of religions, because it is so intensely indi¬ 
vidual. 18 . 

Much the same is true of its relation to the intellectual life 
of man. Jesus has been criticised for his one-sidedness, his nar¬ 
rowness. We are told that he had no sympathy with culture, 
with art, with science, with all that goes to make up what we 
call the professional life. Men warn us that, before they can 
admit the claim of the gospel to finality, this gap must be filled. 
Harnack is not deceived by this specious pleading. Where is 
the finality in art? in philosophy? in science? We see a cease¬ 
less quest, a task never accomplished. Tie a religion to the 
culture of any age, and you destroy it for the next. We see 
this in Roman Catholicism, trying in vain to force upon our 
twentieth century the social conditions of the Middle Ages. 

16 P. 74. P. 79. 

* Cf p. 64, where he declares that there can be no doubt that had Jesus lived 
today he would have been found in the company of those who are striving to relieve 
social distress and to provide for the poor more tolerable conditions of existence. 
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Here the limitations of Christianity are the conditions of its 
greatness. The Jewish setting of the gospel is so clearly to be 
distinguished from its eternal truths that even he who runs may 
read. The simplicity of Jesus* gospel is its abiding power. 

Back of these special questions lies the great question of 
Christology. We have said that Christianity is a message vital¬ 
ized by a person. What is the relation of Jesus* person to his 
message? In what sense does he require faith in himself? Not, 
answers Harnack, in any other sense than that of obedience, or 
in such form as to exclude the true humanity arid dependence 
which are written on every page of the gospel story. 19 Yet that 
Jesus was conscious of knowing God, as none before him, and of 
its being his function to mediate this knowledge to others, is 
equally certain. In the title 44 Son of God** he expresses his 
consciousness of a unique relationship to the Father. How he 
gained this knowledge, what it involved, we know not. That is 
Jesus’ secret. But the fact is clear, and the claim history con¬ 
firms.* 0 It is as true today as in the days of Paul and of John that 
Jesus mediates the knowledge of God as none other. The same 
truth comes to expression in that other term, harder for us mod¬ 
erns to understand, the Messiah—a term essentially Jewish, yet 
because of its historical significance capable of expressing a 
truth wider than any which Judaism knew. Messiahship is the 
form under which the Jew expressed his sense of an absolute 
value. Jesus, accepting the title, entered into the claim, and at 
the same time destroyed its significance for all who come after. 
For us who are not Jews the absolute value of Jesus can be bet¬ 
ter expressed by other terms, but the fact abides. To sum up: 
the person of Jesus is not an additional element added to the 
gospel we have described, but the form in which the gospel 
necessarily expresses itself in view of the conditions of its origin. 
The content of the gospel is the Father, not the Son, yet Jesus 
knows himself as the way to the Father, and with the knowledge 
binds together gospel and person in a unity which time has 
neither dissolved nor weakened. 91 

This gives us the principles for answering the vexed question 
ci ; p. 80. *° Cf. pp. 81 f. M Cf. pp. 91 f. 
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as to the significance of doctrine in Christianity. It follows 
from what has been said that the true confession is obedience. 
Christianity is not committed to any special scientific or philo¬ 
sophical view of the world. History proves that it can be at 
home in all. Where religion is experienced as love to God and 
man, as the consciousness of present forgiveness and peace, as 
devotion to the kingdom of service, in imitation and obedience 
of Christ, there we have the gospel in substance, whether its 
exponent be Greek philosopher, Roman statesman, or modern 
German professor. For the great antitheses to which the gospel 
appeals, and on which it rests, abide through all change and out¬ 
live every explanation—the contrast of flesh and of spirit, of 
good and of evil, of God and of the world. In its practical 
solution of these world-old problems the gospel shows itself 
immortal. 

This, in substance, is the thesis to which the latter part of 
the book is devoted. Through the different forms of historical 
Christianity Harnack follows the gospel, to see how it has main¬ 
tained itself under the changed conditions. He studies it in 
the apostolic age, where it shows itself in the recognition of 
Jesus as Lord, both crucified and risen Savior. He finds the 
characteristic notes of apostolic Christianity to be the common 
experience of a present God, and a life of holy living. He 
gives special attention to the apostle Paul, in whom he sees 
neither the founder of Christianity, with some, nor its destroyer, 
with others, but the disciple (so Paul calls himself, and Harnack 
thinks he ought to know) who best understood Jesus, who was 
truest to his gospel, and who, just because he best understood 
Jesus, realized most clearly the essential newness of his gospel, 
and the greatness of the gulf between Christianity and all forms 
of religion which preceded it. He follows the gospel out into the 
larger world of Greece and Rome, and sees how the new religion 
finds new forms at once to express and to limit it. He traces 
the growth of Catholicisfn, recognizing its relative right, and 
the great work which it has wrought, but seeing in it a sad 
limitation of the freedom and spontaneity of the gospel. He 
notes as one of the marvels of Jesus* religion that, instead of 
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destroying, it requires and intensifies individual independence. 
The sin of sins of Catholicism, in all its forms, is that it has 
abandoned Jesus* faith in a present God, able to speak directly 
to every Child of his. It lives on the memory of others* experi¬ 
ences in the past, instead of seeking new and fresh experiences 
in the present, and so the men who have such experiences (as, 
thank God, there are many in all the churches who do) find 
themselves hampered and confined, and oftentimes utterly 
repudiated. In Catholicism, Greek and Roman, the older reli¬ 
gious forces live on—the paganism of the pre-Christian Greek 
religion, the externalism of the state religion of Rome; and 
the gospel is at most a leaven, if not, alas! only a memory. In 
Roman Catholicism, indeed, there is one mighty constructive 
force which is lacking in the Greek church, and that is the 
influence of Augustine, who, in a way unparalleled since Paul, 
conceived Christianity as a personal experience of God*s redeem¬ 
ing love. Against his influence the traditional and conservative 
influences of the hierarchy carry on their ceaseless battle, now 
with greater, now with less success. Protestantism is to be 
understood as a reassertion, in their purity and simplicity, of 
the original elements in the gospel. It is before all a simplifica¬ 
tion of religion, the casting off of the great mass of foreign 
material which has gathered about the gospel through the cen¬ 
turies, and the reaffirmation of religion as personal experience of 
the divine love and forgiveness, and the union of all believers 
in the universal priesthood of service. 

With the Reformation we reach the last great stage in the 
evolution of Christianity. Mighty as are the changes wrought 
by modern science, they have brought no new element into the 
problem. The great difficulties which keep men from Christ 
today are still the old ones, and here there is no argument 
which can take the place of personal conviction. Ask science 
whence come the great curves which it studies, and whither 
they go—the curve of the world in which we live, the curve 
of our own individual life. You will get no clearer answer 
than that of the Greeks, two thousand years ago. Only as we 
have courage through the will to affirm as true those forces and 
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values which show themselves the highest in our own inner 
life, shall we gain a standard for the understanding of the 
spiritual history of the race, and attain to the certainty of God, 
“of that God whom Jesus Christ called his Father, and who is 
likewise our Father.” 99 

But, studying Christianity from this vantage ground, we shall 
not be disappointed in what we find. 

If we have a right to say that the gospel is the knowledge and the recog¬ 
nition of God as Father, the certainty of redemption, humility and joy in God, 
power of action and brotherly love — if it is essential to this religion that its 
founder shall not be forgotten through emphasis upon his message, nor the 
message in emphasis upon the founder — then history shows that the gospel 
has really maintained its power, and still maintains it. 83 * 

Such, in briefest compass, is Harnack’s answer to the ques¬ 
tion, What is Christianity ? If to any of our readers it shall 
seem to lack some element prominent in his own thought or 
precious to his own experience, we beg him to remember again 
the circumstances of its origin, and the audience to which it is 
addressed. It is not the individual Christian, unfolding to his 
fellow-Christians the riches of his own experience, but the man 
of science making report to thoughtful men who recognize only 
the scientific method, what modern history has to tell them of 
the Christian faith. The reserve made necessary by the nature 
of the task makes all the more impressive the conviction which 
is its final outcome. Studying Christianity with all the tools 
which modern criticism provides, putting away as far as may be 
all individual presuppositions, this — declares our author — is 
what I find Christianity to be — this vital spiritual force, enlight¬ 
ening, renewing, transforming; assuming new forms with each 
new age, having a new answer to each new question, yet remain¬ 
ing in essence ever the same; in its perpetual youth outliving 
empires and philosophies; having as fresh a message for the 
men of the twentieth century as of the first; as worthy of our 
best devotion today as in the days which gave it birth. One 
may differ from Harnack in points of detail; one may feel that 
he has not always preserved the true proportion in his statement 

“P. 189. 93 P. 187. 
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of the elements of the gospel, and that a different grouping 
would be more effective; one may wish that the redemptive 
note in Christianity had been struck more clearly from the first, 
and that the person of the Christ had received even stronger 
emphasis in his gospel; all these things are of slight importance 
compared with the fact that in these pages Christianity has 
been so described as to win men who know it not to a new 
insight into its greatness, and to wake within those who have 
become estranged from it through misconception a fresh sense 
of its power. It is easy to prove, when men believe already; 
but to bring conviction where none exists is a more difficult 
task, and a greater. For this, we venture to think, these lec¬ 
tures have a peculiar fitness. Disclaim it as he will, there is 
more apology in Harnack’s history than in twenty volumes of 
the Bridgewater treatises. 

Of the special points of interest which the lectures suggest 
we have no space to speak. The author is commonly classified 
as a Ritschlian, and the influence of Ritschl is clearly apparent 
here, as in his earlier work. Like the elder theologian, Harnack 
lays all stress upon the distinctive features of Christianity, and 
has little patience with the speculation which would construct it 
a priori or resolve it into a colorless natural religion. But the 
sharpness of the old antithesis is gone. In many ways the 
author shows himself large-minded enough to recognize the 
truth in other schools than his own. Distinctive as Christianity 
may be, it takes for granted a pre existing religious capacity, and 
deserves its unique place because it realizes an ideal grounded 
in the nature of man as man. The same breadth of view shows 
itself in Harnack’s conception of the historical Christ. Christi¬ 
anity, according to Harnack, began with Christ, but did not stop 
with him. The later developments, while involving a modifica¬ 
tion of the original gospel, are not illegitimate. Paul gives us 
essential Christianity as truly as Jesus, and his gospel of the 
crucified and risen Lord must find its place in our definition. 
Even Catholicism — for all its errors — had its appointed work 
to do. Its dogmas — foreign as they seem to our thought — 
were the natural forms in which the gospel expressed itself 
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under the conditions of an earlier age, and by no means deserve 
the indiscriminate condemnation sometimes heaped upon them 
Christ is too great completely to be grasped by any age, and all 
history is the scene of his influence and the witness to his con¬ 
tinuing power. 

In all this there is ground for encouragement. The central 
theological problem of our day is the definition of Christianity. 
How shall we grasp the distinctive features of our religion with 
the clearness which science demands without losing sight of the 
variety and flexibility which history discloses, and which are 
necessary for the freedom of the religious life? It is a great 
thing to have this problem stated with the clearness which we 
find in these lectures. It is a still greater to find so frank a 
recognition of the manifold factors which must enter into its 
solution. For the accomplishment of this task no narrow or 
petty spirit will suffice. There must be a large sympathy, a 
profound insight, a deep and a keen sense of spiritual values, 
wherever found. Reverence and fearlessness, humility and faith, 
must go hand in hand. These qualities Harnack possesses. He 
would be the last to claim finality for his results. Is it too 
much to say that in method and in spirit he has set an exam¬ 
ple which will not soon be outgrown ? 
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THE “EXODUS” MATERIAL, AND THE USE MADE 
OF IT IN THE SCRIPTURES. 

(ACCORDING TO THE TEXT OF THE AMERICAN STANDARD REVISED VERSION.) 


By Ira M. Price, 
The University of Chicago. 


I. LOOKING FORWARD. 1 

Genesis 15 : 13. And he said unto Abram, Know of a surety that thy 
seed shall be sojourners in a land that is not theirs, and shall serve them ; 

14 and they shall afflict them for four hundred years; and also that nation, 
whom they shall serve, will I judge : and afterward shall they come out 

15 with great substance. But thou shalt go to thy fathers in peace ; thou 

16 shalt be buried in a good old age. And in the fourth generation they 
shall come hither again : for the iniquity of the Amorite is not yet full. 

46 : 3. And he said, I am God, the God of thy father : fear not to go 
4 down into Egypt; for I will there make of thee a great nation : I will go 
down with thee into Egypt; and I will also surely bring thee up again : 
and Joseph shall put his hand upon thine eyes. 

48 : 21. And Israel said unto Joseph, Behold, I die : but God will be 
with you, and bring you again unto the land of your fathers. 

50: 24. And Joseph said unto his brethren, I die: but God will surely 
visit you, and bring you up out of this land unto the land which he sware 
25 to Abraham, to Isaac, and to Jacob, And Joseph took an oath of the 
children of Israel, saying, God will surely visit you, and ye shall carry up 
my bones from hence. 

Exodus 3 : 7. And Jehovah said, I have surely seen the affliction of 
my people that are in Egypt, and have heard their cry by reason of their 
8 taskmasters; for I know their sorrows ; and I am come down to deliver 
them out of the hand of the Egyptians, and to bring them up out of that 
land unto a good land and a large, unto a land flowing with milk and 
honey; unto the place of the Canaanite, and the Hittite, and the Amorite, 
and the Perizzite, and the Hivite, and the Jebusite. 

1 In this section the following material is from J : Gen. 50 : 24 ; Exod. 3:7!; 
the following is from E: Gen. 15:16; 46:3!.; 48:21; 50:25; the following is 
from JE : Gen. 15:13 ft. Here and in the following sections the material is dis¬ 
tributed in accordance with the analysis given in The Oxford Hexaleuch , edited by 
J. Estlin Carpenter and G. Harford-Battersby.—[Ed.] 

45 i 
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II. THE EVENTS OF THE EXODUS.* 

I. THE LAST PLAGUE FORETOLD. 

Exodus zi: i. And Jehovah said unto Moses, Yet one plague more 
will I bring upon Pharaoh, and upon Egypt; afterwards he will let you 
go hence : when he shall let you go, he shall surely thrust you out hence 

2 altogether. 3 Speak now in the ears of the people, and let them ask every 
man of his neighbor, and every woman of her neighbor, jewels of silver, 

3 and jewels of gold. And Jehovah gave the people favor in the sight of 
the Egyptians. Moreover, the man Moses was very great in the land of 
Egypt, in the sight of Pharaoh’s servants, and in the sight of the 
people. 

4 And Moses said, Thus saith Jehovah, About midnight will I go out into 

5 the midst of Egypt: and all the first-born in the land of Egypt shall die, 
from the first-born of Pharaoh that sitteth upon his throne, even unto the 
first-born of the maid-servant that is behind the mill; and all the first-born 

6 of cattle. And there shall be a great cry throughout all the land of Egypt, 

7 such as there hath not been, nor shall be any more. But against any of 
the children of Israel shall not a dog move 4 his tongue, against man or beast: 
that ye may know how that Jehovah doth make a distinction between the 

8 Egyptians and Israel. And all these thy servants shall come down unto 
me, and bow down themselves unto me, saying, Get thee out, and all the 
people that follow thee: and after that I will go out. And he went out from 
Pharaoh in hot anger. 

9 And Jehovah said unto Moses, Pharaoh will not hearken unto you : that 
io my wonders may be multiplied in the land of Egypt. And Moses and 

Aaron did all these wonders before Pharaoh: and Jehovah hardened 5 
Pharaoh’s heart, and he did not let the children of Israel go out of his 
land. 

II. THE PASSOVER ORDERED. 

(exodus 12:1-14.) 

III. THE FEAST OF UNLEAVENED BREAD ORDERED. 

(exodus 12:15-20.) 

IV. THE PASSOVER INSTITUTED. 

Exodus xa: 21. Then Moses called for all the elders of Israel, and said 
unto them, Draw out 6 and take you lambs 7 according to your families, and 

■In this section the following material is from J: Exod. II: 4-8 ; 12 : 21-23, 
25 ff., 29-34, 37-39J I3:3 -i 6» 21 f.; 14:5^ ™a, 11-14, 19^, 20t, 21 b, 24 a, 25, 
27^, 2 $ 6 9 30 ; 15:1; the following is from E : Exod. II : 1-3 ; 13 : 17-19 ; 14 : 7, 9 a t 
io£, 15a, 16 a, 19a, 20 a t 24 b; 15 :20, 21 ; the following is from P : Exod. 12 : 1-20, 
28, 40-42; 13 : x f., 20; 14 : 1-4, 8, 9 b t 15$, 16a, 17L, 21 a, c % 22 f., 26, 27 a, 28 a, 29. 

3 Or, when he shall let you go altogether , he shall utterly thrust you out hence. 

4 Heb. whet. 5 Heb. made strong . 6 Or, go forth. 7 Or, kids. 
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22 kill the passover. And ye shall take a bunch of hyssop, and dip it in the 
blood that is in the basin, and strike the lintel and the two sideposts with 
the blood that is in the basin; and none of you shall go out of the door of 

23 his house until the morning. For Jehovah will pass through to smite the 
Egyptians; and when he seeth the blood upon the lintel, and on the two 
sideposts, Jehovah will pass over the door and will not suffer the destroyer 

24 to come in unto your houses to smite you. And ye shall observe this 

25 thing for an ordinance to thee and thy sons forever. And it shall come 
to pass, when ye are come to the land which Jehovah will give you, 

26 according as he hath promised, that ye shall keep this service. And it 
shall come to pass, when your children shall say unto you, What mean ye 

27 by this service ? that ye shall say, It is the sacrifice of Jehovah’s passover, 
who passed 8 over the houses of the children of Israel in Egypt, when he 
smote the Egyptians, and delivered our houses. And the people bowed the 

28 head and worshiped. And the children of Israel went and did so; as 
Jehovah had commanded Moses and Aaron, so did they. 

V. THE EGYPTIAN FIRST-BORN SLAIN. 

29 And it came to pass at midnight, that Jehovah smote all the first-born in 
the land of Egypt, from the first-bom of Pharaoh that sat on his throne 
unto the first-bom of the captive that was in the dungeon; and all the 

30 first-bom of cattle. And Pharaoh rose up in the night, he, and all his 
servants, and all the Egyptians ; and there was a great cry in Egypt; for 

31 there was not a house where there was not one dead. And he called for 
Moses and Aaron by night, and said, Rise up, get you forth from among 
my people, both ye and the children of Israel; and go, serve Jehovah, 

32 as ye have said. Take both your flocks and your herds, as ye have said, 

33 and be gone; and bless me also. And the Egyptians were urgent upon 
the people, to send them out of the land in haste; for they said. We are 

34 all dead men. And the people took their dough before it was leavened, 
their kneading-troughs being bound up in their clothes upon their shoulders. 

35 And the children of Israel did according to the word of Moses; and they 
asked of the Egyptians jewels of silver, and jewels of gold, and raiment: 

36 and Jehovah gave the people favor in the sight of the Egyptians, so that 
they let them have what they asked. And they despoiled the Egyptians. 

VI. BEGINNING OF ISRAEL'S DEPARTURE FROM EGYPT. 

37 And the children of Israel journeyed from Rameses to Succoth, about 

38 six hundred thousand on foot that were men, besides children. And a 
mixed multitude went up also with them ; and flocks, and herds, even very 

39 much cattle. And they baked unleavened cakes of the dough which they 
brought forth out of Egypt; for it was not leavened, because they were thrust 
out of Egypt, and could not tarry, neither had they prepared for themselves 
8 Or, for that he passed. 
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40 any victuals. Now the time that the children of Israel dwelt in Egypt was 

41 four hundred and thirty years. And it came to pass at the end of four 
hundred and thirty years, even the selfsame day it came to pass, that all 

42 the hosts of Jehovah went out from the land of Egypt. It is a night to be 
much observed unto Jehovah 9 for bringing them out from the land of 
Egypt: this is that night of Jehovah, to be much observed of all the 
children of Israel throughout their generations. 10 

VII. PASSOVER TO BE AN ORDINANCE. 

(EXODUS 12 : 43-51.) 

VIII. CONSECRATION OF THE FIRST-BORN. 

Exodus 13:1,2. And Jehovah spake unto Moses, saying, Sanctify 
unto me all the first-born, whatsoever openeth the womb among the chil¬ 
dren of Israel, both of man and of beast: it is mine. 

3 And Moses said unto the people, Remember this day, in which ye came 
out from Egypt, out of the house of bondage, 11 for by strength of hand 
Jehovah brought you out from this place: there shall no leavened bread be 

4, 5 eaten. This day ye go forth in the month Abib. And it shall be, when 
Jehovah shall bring thee into the land of the Canaanite, and the Hittite, 
and the Amorite, and the Hivite, and the Jebusite, which he sware unto 
thy fathers to give thee, a land flowing with milk and honey, that thou 

6 shalt keep this service in this month. Seven days thou shalt eat unleav- 

7 ened bread, and in the seventh day shall be a feast to Jehovah. Unleav¬ 
ened bread shall be eaten throughout the seven days; and there shall no 
leavened bread be seen with thee, neither shall there be leaven seen with 

8 thee, in all thy borders. And thou shalt tell thy son in that day, saying, It 
is because of that which Jehovah did for me when I came forth out of 

9 Egypt. And it shall be for a sign unto thee upon thy hand, and for 
a memorial between thine eyes, that the law of Jehovah may be in thy 
mouth : for with a strong hand hath Jehovah brought thee out of Egypt. 

10 Thou shalt therefore keep this ordinance in its season from year to year. 

11 And it shall be, when Jehovah shall bring thee into the land of the 
Canaanite, as he sware unto thee and to thy fathers, and shall give it 

12 thee, that thou shalt set apart 19 unto Jehovah all that openeth the womb, 
and every firstling which thou hast that cometh of a beast; the males 

13 shall be Jehovah’s. And every firstling of an ass thou shalt redeem with 
a lamb; 13 and if thou wilt not redeem it, then thou shalt break its neck ; 

14 and all the first-born of man among thy sons shalt thou redeem. And it 
shall be, when thy son asketh thee in time to come, saying, What is this ? 

9 Or, a night of watching unto Jehovah. 

10 Or, this same night is a night of watching unto Jehovah for alt, etc. 

11 Heb. bondmen . 19 Heb. caute to pass over. 13 Or, kid. 
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that thou shalt say unto him, By strength of hand Jehovah brought us out 

15 from Egypt, from the house of bondage: 11 and it came to pass when 
Pharaoh would hardly let us go, u that Jehovah slew all the first-born in 
the land of Egypt, both the first-born of man, and the first-born of beast: 
therefore I sacrifice to Jehovah all that openeth the womb, being males; 

16 but all the first-born of my sons I redeem. And it shall be for a sign 
upon thy hand, and for frontlets between thine eyes: for by strength of 
hand Jehovah brought us forth out of Egypt. 

ix. Israel’s guide on the way. 

17 And it came to pass, when Pharaoh had let the people go, that God led 
them not by the way of the land of the Philistines, although that was 
near; for God said, Lest peradventure the people repent when they see 

18 war, and they return to Egypt: but God led the people about, by the way 
of the wilderness by the Red Sea: and the children of Israel went up 

19 armed out of the land of Egypt. And Moses took the bones of Joseph with 
him: for he had straitly sworn the children of Israel, saying, God will 
surely visit you: and ye shall carry up my bones away hence with you. 

20 And they took their journey from Succoth, and encamped in Etham, in 

21 the edge of the wilderness. And Jehovah went before them by day 
in a pillar of cloud, to lead them the way; and by night in a pillar of fire, 

22 to give them light; that they might go by day and by night: the pillar of 
cloud by day, and the pillar of fire by night, departed not from before 
the people. 15 

X. THE EGYPTIANS PURSUE ISRAEL. 

Exodus 14: 1,2. And Jehovah spake unto Moses, saying, Speak unto 
the children of Israel, that they turn back and encamp before Pi-hahiroth, 
between Migdol and the sea, before Baal-zephon: over against it shall ye 

3 encamp by the sea. And Pharaoh will say of the children of Israel, They 

4 are entangled in the land, the wilderness hath shut them in. And I will 
harden 16 Pharaoh’s heart, and he shall follow after them ; and I will get me 
honor upon Pharaoh, and upon all his host; and the Egyptians shall know 

5 that I am Jehovah. And they did so. And it was told the king of Egypt 
that the people were fled: and the heart of Pharaoh and of his servants 
was changed toward the people, and they said, What is this we have 

6 done, that we have let Israel go from serving us ? And he made ready 

7 his chariot, 17 and took his people with him: and he took six hundred 
chosen chariots, and all the chariots of Egypt, and captains over all of 

8 them. And Jehovah hardened 16 the heart of Pharaoh, king of Egypt, and 
he pursued after the children of Israel: for the children of Israel went out 

u Or, hardened himself against letting us go, 

15 Or, he took not away the pillar of cloud by day , nor the t etc. 

16 Heb. make strong, 17 Or, chariots. 
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9 with a high hand. And the Egyptians pursued after them, all the horses 
and chariots of Pharaoh, and his horsemen, and his army, and overtook 
them encamping by the sea, beside Pi-hahiroth, before Baal-zephon. 

10 And when Pharaoh drew nigh, the children of Israel lifted up their eyes, 
and, behold, the Egyptians were marching after them; and they were 

11 sore afraid : and the children of Israel cried out unto Jehovah. And they 
said unto Moses, Because there were no graves in Egypt hast thou taken 
us away to die in the wilderness ? wherefore hast thou dealt thus with us, to 

12 bring us forth out of Egypt ? Is not this the word that we spake unto thee 
in Egypt, saying, Let us alone, that we may serve the Egyptians ? For it 
were better for us to serve the Egyptians, than that we should die in the 

13 wilderness. And Moses said unto the people, Fear ye not, stand still, and 
see the salvation of Jehpvah, which he will work for you today: for the 
Egyptians whom ye have seen today, 18 ye shall see them again no more 

14 forever. Jehovah will fight for you, and ye shall hold your peace. 

XI. THE EGYPTIAN HOST OVERTHROWN IN THE SEA. 

15 And Jehovah said unto Moses, Wherefore criest thou unto me ? speak 

16 unto the children of Israel, that they go forward. And lift thou up 
thy rod, and stretch thy hand over the sea, and divide it: and the children 

17 of Israel shall go into the midst of the sea on dry ground. And I, 
behold, I will harden 19 the hearts of the Egyptians, and they shall go in 
after them : and I will get me honor upon Pharoah, and upon all his host, 

18 upon his chariots, and upon his horsemen. And the Egyptians shall 
know that I am Jehovah, when I have gotten me honor upon Pharaoh, 

19 upon his chariots, and upon his horsemen. And the angel of God who 
went before the camp of Israel, removed and went behind them; and the 
pillar of cloud removed from before them, and stood behind them: 

20 and it came between the camp of Egypt and the camp of Israel; and 
there was the cloud and the darkness, yet gave it light by night: and the 

one came not near the other all the night. 

21 And Moses stretched out his hand over the sea; and Jehovah caused 
the sea to go back by a strong east wind all the night, and made the sea 

22 dry land, and the waters were divided. And the children of Israel went 
into the midst of the sea upon the dry ground : and the waters were a 

23 wall unto them on their right hand, and on their left. And the Egyptians 
pursued, and went in after them into the midst of the sea, all Pharaoh’s 

24 horses, his chariots, and his horsemen. And it came to pass in the 
morning watch, that Jehovah looked forth upon the host of the Egyptians 
through the pillar of fire and of cloud, and discomfited the host of the 

25 Egyptians. And he took off** their chariot wheels, and they drove** 

*• Or, for whereas ye have seen the Egyptians today. ,9 Heb. make strong. 

*° Acc. to Sept, and Syr. bound. a * Or, and made them to drive . 
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them heavily; so that the Egyptians said, Let us flee from the face of 
Israel; for Jehovah flghteth for them against the Egyptians. 

26 And Jehovah said unto Moses, Stretch out thy hand over the sea, that 
the waters may come again upon the Egyptians, upon their chariots, and 

27 upon their horsemen. And Moses stretched forth his hand over the sea, 
and the sea returned to its strength* 9 when the morning appeared; and 
the Egyptians fled against it; and Jehovah overthrew 95 the Egyptians in 

28 the midst of the sea. And the waters returned, and covered the chariots, 
and the horsemen, even all the host of Pharaoh that went in after them 

29 into the sea; there remained not so much as one of them. But the chil¬ 
dren of Israel walked upon dry land in the midst of the sea; and the 

30 waters were a wall unto them on their right hand, and on their left. Thus 
Jehovah saved Israel that day out of the hand of the Egyptians; and 

31 Israel saw the Egyptians dead upon the seashore. And Israel saw the 
great work 94 which Jehovah did upon the Egyptians, and the people feared 
Jehovah: and they believed in Jehovah, and in his servant Moses. 

XII. THE SONG OF MOSES. 

Exodus 15:1. Then sang Moses and the children of Israel this song 
unto Jehovah, and spake, saying, 

PRELUDE. 

I will sing unto Jehovah, for he hath triumphed gloriously: 95 

The horse and his rider hath he thrown into the sea. 

2 Jehovah is my strength and song, 

And he is become my salvation: 

This is my God and I will praise him ; 

My father's God, and I will exalt him. 

FIRST STANZA. 

*3 Jehovah is a man of war : 

Jehovah is his name. 

4 Pharaoh’s chariots and his host hath he cast into the sea; 

And his chosen captains are sunk in the Red Sea. 

5 The deeps cover them: 

They went down into the depths like a stone. 

SECOND STANZA. 

6 Thy right hand, O Jehovah, is glorious in power, 

Thy right hand, O Jehovah, dasheth in pieces the enemy. 

7 And in the greatness of thine excellency thou overthrowest them that 

rise up against thee: 

99 Or, wonted flow . 94 Heb. hand. 

95 Heb. shook off. 95 Or, is highly exalted. 
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Thou sendest forth thy wrath, it consumeth them as stubble. 

8 And with the blast of thy nostrils the waters were piled up, 

The floods stood upright as a heap; 

The deeps were congealed in the heart of the sea. 

9 The enemy said, 

I will pursue, I will overtake, I will divide the spoil; 

My desire shall be satisfied upon them; 

I will draw my sword, my hand shall destroy them. 

10 Thou didst blow with thy wind, the sea covered them : 

They sank as lead in the mighty waters. 

THIRD STANZA. 

11 Who is like unto thee, O Jehovah, among the gods ? 

Who is like thee, glorious in holiness, 

Fearful in praises, doing wonders? 

12 Thou stretchedst out thy right hand, 

The earth swallowed them. 

13 Thou in thy lovingkindness hast led the people that thou hast redeemed : 
Thou hast guided them in thy strength to thy holy habitation. 

14 The peoples have heard, they tremble: 

Pangs have taken hold on the inhabitants of Philistia. 

15 Then were the chiefs of Edom dismayed ; 

The mighty men 96 of Moab, trembling taketh hold upon them: 

All the inhabitants of Canaan are melted away. 

16 Terror and dread falleth upon them ; 

By the greatness of thine arm they are as still as a stone; 

Till thy people pass over, O Jehovah, 

Till the people pass over that thou hast purchased.* 7 

17 Thou shalt bring them in, and plant them in the mountain of thine 

inheritance. 

The place, O Jehovah, which thou hast made for thee to dwell in, 

The sanctuary, O Jehovah, which thy hands have established. 

18 Jehovah shall reign for ever and ever. 

19 For the horses of Pharaoh went in with his chariots and with his horse¬ 
men into the sea, and Jehovah brought back the waters of the sea upon 
them; but the children of Israel walked on dry land in the midst of the sea. 

20 And Miriam the prophetess, the sister of Aaron, took a timbrel in her 
hand; and all the women went out after her with timbrels and with 

21 dances. And Miriam answered them, 

Sing ye to Jehovah, for he hath triumphed gloriously; 98 
The horse and his rider hath he thrown into the sea. 

96 Heb. rams. 97 Heb. gotten, Or, is highly exalted. 
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III. LOOKING BACKWARD. 

A. IN THE HEXATEUCH.* 9 

Exodus 16: 3. And the children of Israel said unto them [Moses and 
Aaron], Would that we had died by the hand of Jehovah in the land of 
Egypt, when we sat by the fleshpots, when we did eat bread to the full; 
for ye have brought us forth into this wilderness, to kill this whole 
assembly with hunger. 

4 Then said Jehovah unto Moses, Behold, I will rain bread from 
heaven for you ; and the people shall go out and gather a day's portion 
every day, that I may prove them, whether they will walk in my law, or 

5 not. And it shall come to pass oh the sixth day, that they shall prepare 
that which they bring in, and it shall be twice as much as they gather daily. 

6 And Moses and Aaron said unto all the children of Israel, At even, then 
ye shall know that Jehovah hath brought you out from the land of Egypt. 

18:1. Now Jethro, the priest of Midian, Moses’ father-in-law, heard 
of all that God had done for Moses, and for Israel his people, how that 
Jehovah had brought Israel out of Egypt. 

20: 2. I am Jehovah thy God, who brought thee out of the land of 
Egypt, out of the house of bondage. 50 

23: 15. The feast of unleavened bread shalt thou keep: seven days 
thou shalt eat unleavened bread, as I commanded thee, at the time 
appointed in the month Abib (for in it thou earnest out from Egypt); 

3a: 1. And when the people saw that Moses delayed to come down 
from the mount, the people gathered themselves together unto Aaron, 
and said unto him, Up, make us gods, 31 which shall go before us; for as 
for this Moses, the man that brought us up out of the land of Egypt, we 
know not what is become of him. 

Leviticus 11:45. For I am Jehovah that brought you up out of the 
land of Egypt, to be your God: ye shall therefore be holy, for I am holy. 

19: 36. Just balances, just weights, a just ephah, and a just hin, shall 
ye have : I am Jehovah your God, who brought you out of the land of 
Egypt. 

23: 42. Ye shall dwell in booths seven days ; all that are home-born 
43 in Israel shall dwell in booths; that your generations may know that I 
made the children of Israel to dwell in booths, when I brought them out 
of the land of Egypt: I am Jehovah your God. 

25: 38. I am Jehovah your God, who brought you forth out of the 
land of Egypt, to give you the land of Canaan, and to be your God. 

•*In this section the following material is from J : Numb. 22 : 5f.; the following 
from E: Exod. 16:4; 18: I; 20:2; 32:1; Numb. 20:14-16; Josh. 24:5; the 
following is from P: Exod. 16:3, 5-7 ; Numb. 3:13; 8:19; and all the material in 
Leviticus ; all the passages in Deuteronomy and Josh. 2 : 10 are from D. 

30 Heb. bondmen . 3* Or, a god. 
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25 : 55. For unto me the children of Israel are servants ; they are my 
servants whom I brought forth out of the land of Egypt: I am Jehovah 
your God. 

26: 13. I am Jehovah your God, who brought you forth out of the land 
of Egypt, that ye should not be their bondmen ; and I have broken the 
bars of your yoke, and made you go upright. 

26: 45. But I will for their sakes remember the covenant of their 
ancestors, whom I brought forth out of the land of Egypt in the sight of 
the nations, that I might be their God: I am Jehovah. 

Numbers 3:13. For all the first-born are mine; on the day that I 
smote all the first-bom in the land of Egypt I hallowed unto me all the 
first-born in Israel, both man and beast; mine they shall be : I am Jehovah. 

8:17. For all the first-bom among the children of Israel are mine, 
both man and beast: on the day that I smote all the first-born in the land 
of Egypt I sanctified them for myself. 

20:14. And Moses sent messengers from Kadesh unto the king of 
Edom, Thus saith thy brother Israel, Thou knowest all the travail that 

15 hath befallen us : how our fathers went down into Egypt, and we dwelt in 
Egypt a long time ; and the Egyptians dealt ill with us, and our fathers: 

16 and when we cried unto Jehovah, he heard our voice, and sent an angel, 
and brought us forth out of Egypt. 

22: 5. And he sent messengers unto Balaam the son of Beor, to 
Pethor, which is by the River, to the land of the children of his people, to 
call him, saying, Behold, there is a people come out from Egypt: behold, 
6 they cover the face 38 of the earth, and they abide over against me. Come 
now therefore, I pray thee, curse me this people; for they are too mighty 
for me : peradventure I shall prevail, that we may smite them, and that I 
may drive them out of the land ; for I know that he whom thou blessest 
is blessed, and he whom thou cursest is cursed. 

Deuteronomy 1:27. And ye murmured in your tents, and said, Because 
Jehovah hated us, he hath brought us forth out of the land of Egypt, to 
deliver us into the hand of the Amorites, to destroy us. 

4: 20. But Jehovah hath taken you, and brought you forth out of the 
iron furnace, out of Egypt, to be unto him a people of inheritance, as at 
this day. 

4:34. Or hath God assayed to go and take him a nation from the 
midst of another nation, by trials, by signs, and by wonders, and by war, 
and by a mighty hand, and by an outstretched arm, and by great terrors, 
according to all that Jehovah your God did for you in Egypt before your 
eyes ? 

4:37. And because he loved thy fathers, therefore he chose their 
seed after them, and brought thee out with his presence, with his great 
power out of Egypt: 
s* Heb. eye . 
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5:15. And thou shalt remember that thou wast a servant in the land 
of Egypt, and Jehovah thy God brought thee out thence by a mighty hand 
and by an outstretched arm : therefore Jehovah thy God commanded thee 
to keep the sabbath day. 

6: 20. When thy son asketh thee in time to come, saying, What mean 
the testimonies, and the statutes, and the ordinances which Jehovah our 

21 God hath commanded you ? then thou shalt say unto thy son, We were 
Pharaoh’s bondmen in Egypt: and Jehovah brought us out of Egypt with 

22 a mighty hand ; and Jehovah showed signs and wonders, great and sore, 

23 upon Egypt, upon Pharaoh, and upon all his house, before our eyes ; and 
he brought us out from thence, that he might bring us in, to give us the 
land which he sware unto our fathers. 

7: 8. But because Jehovah loveth you, and because he would keep the 
oath which he sware unto your fathers, hath Jehovah brought you out with 
a mighty hand, and redeemed you out of the house of bondage, from the 
hand of Pharaoh, king of Egypt. 

7: 18£. Thou shalt well remember what Jehovah thy God did unto 

19 Pharaoh, and unto all Egypt; the great trials which thine eyes saw, and 
the signs, and the wonders, and the mighty hand, and the outstretched arm, 
whereby Jehovah thy God brought thee out: so shall Jehovah thy God do 
unto all the peoples of whom thou art afraid. 

g : 26. And I prayed unto Jehovah, and said, O Lord Jehovah, destroy 
not thy people and thine inheritance, that thou hast redeemed through thy 
greatness, that thou hast brought forth out of Egypt with a mighty hand. 

11:2. And know ye this day: for I speak not with your children 
that have not known, and that have not seen the chastisement 33 of Jehovah 

3 your God, his greatness, his mighty hand, and his outstretched arm, and 
his signs, and his works, which he did in the midst of Egypt unto Pharaoh, 

4 the king of Egypt, and unto all his land; and what he did unto the army 
of Egypt, unto their horses, and to their chariots ; how he made the water 
of the Red Sea to overflow them as they pursued after you, and how 
Jehovah hath destroyed them unto this day. 

16: 3. Thou shalt eat no leavened bread with it; seven days shalt 
thou eat unleavened bread therewith, even the bread of affliction ; for thou 
earnest forth out of the land of Egypt in haste : that thou mayest remem¬ 
ber the day when thou earnest forth out of the land of Egypt all the days 

4 of thy life. And there shall be no leaven seen with thee in all thy borders 
seven days; neither shall any of the flesh, which thou sacriflcest the first 

5 day at even, remain all night until the morning. Thou mayest not sacri¬ 
fice the passover within any of thy gates, which Jehovah thy God giveth 

6 thee; but at the place which Jehovah thy God shall choose, to cause his 
name to dwell in, there thou shalt sacrifice the passover at even, at the 
going down of the sun, at the season that thou earnest forth out of Egypt. 
33 Or, instruction. 
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Joshua a: 10. For we have heard how Jehovah dried up the water of 
the Red Sea before you, when ye came out of Egypt. 

24 : 5. And I sent Moses and Aaron, and I plagued Egypt, according 
to that which I did in the midst thereof: and afterward I brought you out. 

6 And I brought your fathers out of Egypt: and ye came unto the sea; and 
the Egyptians pursued after your fathers with chariots and with horsemen 

7 unto the Red Sea. And when they cried out unto Jehovah, he put dark¬ 
ness between you and the Egyptians, and brought the sea upon them, and 
covered them ; and your eyes saw what I did in Egypt. 

B. IN THE HISTORICAL BOOKS. 

Judges 6 : 8 b. Thus saith Jehovah, the God of Israel, I brought you up 

9 from Egypt, and brought you forth out of the house of bondage; and I 
delivered you out of the hand of the Egyptians, and out of the hand of all 
that oppressed you. 

1 Samuel ia : 8. When Jacob was come into Egypt, and your fathers 
cried unto Jehovah, then Jehovah sent Moses and Aaron, who brought 
forth your fathers out of Egypt. 

1 Kings 8:51. (For they are thy people, and thine inheritance, which 
thou broughtest forth out of Egypt, from the midst of the furnace of iron.) 

8:53. For thou didst separate them from among all the peoples of 
the earth, to be thine inheritance, as thou spakest by Moses thy servant, 
when thou broughtest our fathers out of Egypt, O Lord Jehovah. 

Daniel 9:15. And now, O Lord our God, that hast brought thy peo¬ 
ple forth out of the land of Egypt with a mighty hand, and hast gotten 
thee renown, as at this day ; 


C. IN THE PSALTER. 


Psalm 78:12 Marvelous things did he in the sight of their fathers, 
In the land of Egypt, in the field of Zoan. 

13 He clave the sea, and caused them to pass through ; 
And he made the waters to stand as a heap. 

14 In the day-time also he led them with a cloud, 

And all the night with a light of fire. 


51 And smote all the first-born in Egypt, 

The chief 34 of their strength in the tents of Ham. 

52 But he led forth his own people like sheep, 

And guided them in the wilderness like a flock. 


80:8 Thou broughtest a vine out of Egypt: 

Thou didst drive out the nations, and plantedst it. 
105:36 He smote also all the first-born in their land, 

The chief 34 of all their strength. 


Heb. beginning. See Deut. 21:17. 
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37 And he brought them forth with silver and gold ; 

And there was not one feeble person 35 among his tribes. 

38 Egypt was glad when they departed ; 

For the fear of them had fallen upon them. 

39 He spread a cloud for a covering, 

And fire to give light in the night. 

106: 7 Our fathers understood not thy wonders in Egypt; 

They remembered not the multitude of thy lovingkindnesses, 
But were rebellious at the sea, even at the Red Sea. 

8 Nevertheless he saved them for his name’s sake, 

That he might make his mighty power to be known. 

9 He rebuked the Red Sea also, and it was dried up : 

So he led them through the depths, as through a wilderness. 36 

10 And he saved them from the hand of him that hated them. 

And redeemed them from the hand of the enemy. 

11 And the waters covered their adversaries; 

There was not one of them left. 

12 Then believed they his words; 

They sang his praise. 

21 They forgat God their Saviour, 

Who had done great things in Egypt, 

22 Wondrous works in the land of Ham, 

And terrible things by the Red Sea. 

114: 1 When Israel went forth out of Egypt, 

The house of Jacob from a people of strange language. 

135 :8 Who smote the first-born of Egypt, 

Both of man and beast ; 

9 Who sent signs and wonders into the midst of thee, O Egypt, 
Upon Pharaoh, and upon all his servants. 

D. IN THE PROPHETIC BOOKS. 

Isaiah n: 15. And Jehovah will utterly destroy 37 the tongue of the 
Egyptian sea; and with his scorching wind will he wave his hand over 
the River, and will smite it into seven streams, and cause men to march 
16 over dryshod. Arid there shall be a highway for the remnant of his 
people, that shall remain, from Assyria; like as there was for Israel in 
the day that he came up out of the land of Egypt. 

Jeremiah 11:4. in the day that I brought them forth out of the land of 
Egypt, out of the iron furnace, 

35 Or, none that stumbled. 36 Or, pasture land. . 37 Heb. devote . 
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16: 14. Therefore, behold, the days come, saith Jehovah, that it shall 
no more be said, As Jehovah liveth, that brought up the children of Israel 
out of the land of Egypt; 

32:21. and didst bring forth thy people Israel out of the land of 
Egypt with signs, and with wonders, and with a strong hand, and with an 
outstretched arm, and with great terror. 

Ezekiel 20:9. But I wrought for my name's sake, that it should not be 
profaned in the sight of the nations, among which they were, in whose 
sight I made myself known unto them, in bringing them forth out of the 
land of Egypt. 

10 So I caused them to go forth out of the land of Egypt, and brought 
them into the wilderness. 

Hoeea 2:15. And I will give her her vineyards from thence, and the 
valley of Achor 3 * for a door of hope ; and she shall make answer® there, 
as in the days of her youth, and as in the day when she came up out of 
the land of Egypt. 

11 :1. When Israel was a child, then I loved him, and called my son 
out of Egypt. 

12:13. And by a prophet Jehovah brought Israel up out of Egypt, 
and by a prophet was he preserved. 40 

Amos 2:10. Also I brought you up out of the land of Egypt, and led 
you forty years in the wilderness, to possess the land of the Amorite. 

3:1. Hear this word that Jehovah hath spoken against you, O children 
of Israel, against the whole family which I brought up out of the land 
of Egypt. 

9:7. Are ye not as the childreh of the Ethiopians unto me, O children 
of Israel ? saith Jehovah. Have not I brought up Israel out of the land of 
Egypt, and the Philistines from Caphtor, and the Syrians from Kir ? 

Micah 6: 4. For I brought thee up out of the land of Egypt, and 
redeemed thee out of the house of bondage; and I sent before thee 
Moses, Aaron, and Miriam. 

7:15. As in the days of thy coming forth out of the land of Egypt will 

16 I show unto them marvelous things. The nations shall see and be 
ashamed of all their might; they shall lay their hand upon their mouth; 
their ears shall be deaf. 

Zechariah 10:10. I will bring them again also out of the land of 
Egypt, and gather them out of Assyria; and I will bring them into the land 

11 of Gilead and Lebanon ; and place shall not be found for them. And he 
will pass through the sea of affliction and will smite the waves in the sea, 4 * 
and all the depths of the Nile shall dry up ; and the pride of Assyria shall 
be brought down, and the sceptre of Egypt shall depart. 

3 * That is, Troubling. 40 Or, kept, 

9 Or, sing. 41 Or, the sea of waves. 
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E. IN THE NEW TESTAMENT. 

Matthew a: 14. And he arose and took the young child and his mother 

15 by night, and departed into Egypt: and was there until the death of 
Herod: that it might be fulfilled which was spoken by the Lord through 

16 the prophet, saying, Out of Egypt did I call my son. 

Acta 7:36. This man [Moses] led them forth, having wrought wonders 
and signs in Egypt, and in the Red Sea, and in the wilderness forty years. 

13:16. And Paul stood up, and beckoning with his hand said, 

17 Men of Israel, and ye that fear God, hearken : The God of this people 
Israel chose our fathers, and exalted the people when they sojourned ’in 
the land of Egypt, and with a high arm led he them forth out of it. 

1 Corinthians 10: 1. For I would not, brethren, have you ignorant, 
how that our fathers were all under the cloud, and all passed through the 
2 sea; and were all baptized unto Moses in the cloud and in the sea; 

3,4 and did all eat the same spiritual meat; and did all drink the same 
spiritual drink : for they drank of a spiritual rock that followed them: 
5 and the rock was Christ. Howbeit with most of them God was not well 
pleased: for hey were overthrown in the wilderness. 

Hebrews 8:8 b % Behold, the days come, saith the Lord, 

That I will make 4 * a new covenant with the house of Israel and 
with the house of Judah; 

9 Not according to the covenant that I made with their fathers 

In the day that I took them by the hand to lead them forth out of the 
land of Egypt; 

For they continued not in my covenant, 

And I regarded them not, saith the Lord. 

Hebrews 11:22.- By faith Joseph, when his end was nigh, made men¬ 
tion of the departure of the children of Israel; and gave commandment 
concerning his bones. 

37 By faith he [Moses] forsook Egypt, not fearing the wrath of the king: 

28 for he endured, as seeing him who is invisible. By faith he kept 43 the 
passover, and the sprinkling of the blood, that the destroyer of the first- 

29 bora should not touch them. By faith they passed through the Red Sea 
as by dry land : which the Egyptians assaying to do were swallowed up. 

Jude 5. Now I desire to put you in remembrance, though ye know all 
things once for all, that the Lord, 44 having saved a people Out of the 
land of Egypt, afterward 45 destroyed them that believed not. 

4 * Gr. accomplish . 44 Many very ancient authorities read Jesus . 

43 Or, instituted. Gr. hath made. 43 Gr. the second lime. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR THE QUESTIONS OF A SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL CATECHISM. 


X-XII. THE CHRISTIAN LIFE. 

X. RELATION WITH GOD. 

1. Is the relation of the Christian life to God based on the intellect ? 

2. Is the relation of the Christian life to God based on the heart ? 

3. Is the relation of the Christian life to God based on the will ? 

4. Is the relation of the Christian life to God based on the conscience ? 

5. What is the relation of the intellect and the heart in coming into rela¬ 
tionship with God ? 

6. What is the relation of the will and the conscience in coming into rela¬ 
tionship with God ? 

7. What are the strongest motives urging one to come into relationship 
with God ? 

8. What causes hinder one from coming into relationship with God ? 

9. Can the Christian life exist without a conscious knowledge of God ? 

10. Does the Christian life come into relationship with God as a growth ? 

11. Does the Christian life come into relationship with God as an arbitrary 
force or condition ? 

XI. RELATION WITH MEN. 

1. What should be the relation of the Christian life in respect to men ? 

2. In this relation should love rule, and what is the significance of love ? 

3. What causes prevent the Christian life coming into relationship with 
men ? 

4. What causes promote the Christian life coming into relationship with 
men? 

. 5. What is the interpretation of the phrase, M He is my brother*’ ? 

6. What can be done to avoid the appearance of superiority in respect to 
men ? 

7. How far is one justified in surrendering his own advantages or pleasures 
to aid the Christian life of men ? 

8 . How far is one justified in courtesy in order to serve men wisely ? 

9. What is the relation of courtesy and of Christian service ? 

10. What is the relation of the Christian life to ethics ? 

11. What methods of showing love for men are consistent with hatred of 
men's wrong-doing ? 
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XII. EDUCATION. 

1. What is the relation of the training of the intellect to the training of the 
moral nature ? 

2. What is the relation of the training of the intellect to the training of the 
emotional nature ? 

3. What is the relation of the training of the intellect to the training of the 
volitional nature ? 

4. What is the relation of knowledge to faith ? 

5. Should faith be used as a substitute for knowledge, where knowledge 
can be obtained ? 

6. Does education tend to promote the assurance: (a) of one's entering the 
Christian life; ( b ) of one's growing in the Christian life; (r) of one's 
rendering the Christian life more useful ? 

7. What are the special temptations and perils of the educated man in liv¬ 
ing the Christian life ? 

8. Does an aesthetic education tend to promote the Christian life ? 

9. Does a scientific education tend to promote the Christian life ? 

10. What is the historical relation between the Christian life and education ? 

Charles F. Thwing. 

Western Reserve University, 

Cleveland, O. 
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CONSTRUCTIVE STUDIES IN THE PRIESTLY ELE¬ 
MENT IN THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


By William R. Harper, 
The University of Chicago. 


XI. THE LAWS AND USAGES CONCERNING PRAYER AND CERTAIN FORMS 
OF WORSHIP MORE OR LESS CLOSELY RELATED TO PRAYER, CON¬ 
SIDERED COMPARATIVELY. 

§ 136. With prayer , offered at times to secure deliverance from 
trouble or danger, at other times to obtain the presence of the deity 
and his guidance, there may be associated, for purposes of classifica¬ 
tion, (1) the vow, which was a promise made to the deity in case of the 
granting of a request; (2) blessings and curses, which were prayers for 
good or evil to one's friends or enemies; (3) the ban or sentence to 
destruction, which was a formal curse or anathema; (4) the oath, 
which was an invocation of the deity, or a solemn statement in the 
name of the deity. The following may also be regarded as indirectly 
connected with prayer, viz.: (5) fasting, a means of making impression 
upon the deity, and thus securing favor; (6) consultation through 
oracles, Urim and Thummim, the ephod, and the lot, which were 
various means of ascertaining the divine will; (7) practice in connec¬ 
tion with sorcery, or witchcraft, or magic, or divination, all of which 
was, likewise, effort to communicate with the spirit or deity and to 
secure knowledge of the divine will; (8) mourning customs, many of 
which had their origin in the superstition that the departed spirit had 
power for evil or good over those who were living, a power to be pro¬ 
pitiated or averted by certain acts; (9) circumcision, which was an act 
of dedication to the deity. 

It might be said that every act of worship was really prayer; that 
is, approach to the deity. Sacrifice, for example, was acted prayer. 

§ 137. Prayer. 

1. The early period : readings, questions, and suggestions.* 

(a) Divine mercy and aid are sought through prayer. 

Gen. 18 : 22-33 ; 19:18-22; 20:7, 17(E); 25:21; 30:6, 17(E), 22; 

32:9-12 ; 35 : 3(E); Exod. 3 : 7, 9 ; 5 : 22 f.; 8 : 8, 12, 29 ff.; 9:28 ff.; 

‘All the references from the Hexateuch are from J, except those followed by (E). 
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10:17 ff.; 14:10,15(E); 15:25; 17:4. 8-15(E); 32:11-14:32:30-33 
(E); Numb. 11:1-3 (E), 10-15,18; I2:I3(E); 14:13—19(E); 21:7 
(E); 23 :10(E); Josh. 7:6-9; 10:12-14; 2417(E); Judg. 10:10,14 b; 
15 :18; 16:28; 1 Sam. 7:8 f.; 15:11; 2 Sam. 15:31; 24 :io, 17; 2 Kings 
4 : 33 ; 6:17-20; 19:1,4. 14-20. 

Study different typical cases of prayer for mercy and aid, and con¬ 
sider (1) the persons who are represented as praying; (2) the nature 
of the petitions offered, e. g. t requests for healing, for children, for 
relief from frogs, hail, etc., for rescue from Pharaoh, for deliverance 
of Israel from immediate destruction after sin has been committed; 
(3) the character of the prayers—simple, informal, naive; (4) the 
basis on which request is made; (5) the elements of prayer which 
seem to be lacking in these cases; (6) the indications of a primitive 
stage of religious development; (7) the typical and fundamental ele¬ 
ments of prayer which are involved. 

(£) Divine presence and guidance are sought through prayer. 

Gen. 24:12-14; Exod. 33:7-1 i(E); 34*9; Numb. 10:35 f.; 1 Sam. 
8:6, 18, 21; 12:17 f.; 2 Sam. 7:18-29; 1 Kings 3:6-9; 18:24-40; 
2 Kings 19:2-7, 15-19. 

Study, from the same points of view, another class of prayers, in 
which request is made for the presence of the divine spirit and for its 
guidance. 

2. The middle period : readings, questions, and suggestions.* 

Deut. 9:18-20,25-29; 10:10; 26:15; 2 Kings 22:19; Jer. 3:21; 
10:23-25; 14:7-9. 19-22; 15:15-18; 18:19-23; 20:12; 42:1-6; 
Judg. 3:9,15; 4:3; 6:6; 2 Kings 20:3; 1 Kings 8:22-61. 

Consider (1) the circumstances attending Moses* prayers for the 
people, his fear of Jehovah, the ground of intercession, the element of 
confession, the naive appeal to the estimate which strangers may make 
of Jehovah’s ability, or of his purpose; (2) the reasons given by the 
prophetess Huldah for Jehovah’s favorable answer to Josiah, viz., 
humility, supplication; (3) the spirit of dependence seen in Jeremiah’s 
prayer (10:23-25), and its request; (4) Jeremiah’s confession and 
passionate appeal (14 : 7-9,19-22); (5) Jeremiah’s personal complaints 
(15:15-18; 18 :19-23; 20 :12); (6) the request of the people that Jere¬ 
miah should pray for them, and his consent (Jer. 42:1-6); (7) the 
crying of Israel to Jehovah in their distress; (8) the basis of Heze- 
kiah’s appeal for preservation from death (2 Kings 20:3); (9) Solomon’s 
prayer (1 Kings 8: 20-53) at the dedication of the temple (as expanded 

9 References in bold-face type are from the code of laws contained in Deuteronomy. 
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and presented by the Deuteronoinic editor)—its form, its contents, its 
spirit, its presuppositions. 

3. The later period: readings, questions, and suggestions. 3 

Gen. 17:18; Exod. 2:23!.; 6:5; Numb. 16:20-24; Judg. 20:18, 
23 ; 21:2 f.; Ezra 8 :2i ff.; 9:5—10:1 ; Neh. 1:4-11; 2:4; 4:4f.; 
4:9; 5 :i 9; 6:9. HI 9:5-38; 13:14. 22, 30; Isa. 63: 15—64 : 12. 

Consider (1) that an ejaculation (Gen. 17:18), the cry under 
oppression, is really prayer; (2) the form and thought of the prayer 
ascribed to the congregation (Numb. 16 : 20-24) \ (3) the various prayers 
recorded in Ezra and Nehemiah, noting the form, the content, the 
spirit, the entirely different tone as compared with those of preceding 
periods; (4) the exact particulars in which this difference of tone 
consists. 

§ 138. Constructive Work.— Prepare a brief statement, covering (1) 
the general content of scriptural prayers; (2) the peculiarities of form; 
(3) the essential elements which make up such prayers; (4) any differ¬ 
ences which appear as characterizing the prayers of different periods; 
(5) the place of prayer in worship; (6) the usage of prayer (0) in the 
Psalms,* ( b ) in the wisdom literature, 5 (c) in the apocryphal books, 6 
(<f) in the New Testament, 7 (<r) among Assyro-Babylonians, Egyptians, 
etc. 8 

§ 139. Literature to be Consulted. 

Alfred Barry, article 44 Prayer,” Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible (1st ed. 1863, 
2d ed. 1893); Ewald, Antiquities of Israel (3d ed. 1866, transl. 1876), see Index , s.v. 
44 Prayer,” etc.; Schultz, Old Testament Theology (1st ed. 1869, 5th ed. 1896, transl. 
1892), Vol. I, pp. 371 f.; H. Fox Talbot, 44 A Prayer and a Vision,” Transac¬ 
tions of the Society of Biblical Archaeology, Vol. I (1872), pp. 346 ff., and Records of the 
Past,V ol. VII (1876), pp. 65 ff.; E. B. Tylor, Primitive Culture (1874), see Index , 
s, v. 44 Prayer,” 44 Oracles ; ” H. Fox Talbot, 44 Assyrian Sacred Poetry,” Records of the 
Past,y ol. Ill (1874), pp. 131-8 ; A. H. Sayce, 44 Fragment of an Assyrian Prayer after 
a Bad Dream,” Records of the Past , Vol. IX (1877), pp. 149-52 ; B. T. A. Evetts, 
44 An Assyrian Religious Text,” Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archceology , Vol. 
X(i888),pp. 478 f.; D. G. Lyon, 44 Assyrian and Babylonian Royal Prayers,” Pro¬ 
ceedings of the American Oriental Society , 1888, pp. xciii, xciv ; S. A. Strong, 44 A 
Prayer of Assurbanipal,” Records of the Past , new series, Vol. VI (1892), pp. 102-6; 

5 All the references to the Hexateuch are from the P document. 

4 See, e. g. t Pss. 5 ; 12 ; 51 ; 55 ; 69. 

5 See, e. g., Job 22 : 27; 33 :26; 41:3 ; 42 : 8, 10 ; Prov. 15 : 8; 28 : 9. 

6 See, e. g. t 1 Macc. 3:44-54 ; 4:10, 30 - 34 . 38-40; 5 : 3 i~ 34 '» 2 Macc. 1:5 f., 8, 
23-30; 13:10-12; 14:33-36 ; 15:21-24; Ecclus. 18:23 ; chap. 51. 

* Matt. 6 :g ff.; 17:21; 21 : 13, 22 ; 23 :14 ; John, chap. 17. 

•See literature cited in § 139. 
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Montefiore, Religion of the Ancient Hebrews (1892), pp. 505 f.; J. A. Craig, 
41 Prayer of the Assyrian King Ashurbanipal,” Hebraica , Vol. X (1893), pp. 75-87 ; 
Menzies, History of Religion (1895), see Index , x. v. 44 Prayer; ’* J. L. Nevius, Demon 
Possession and Allied Themes (1895), see Index , s. v. 44 Prayer/* etc.; J astro w, Religion 
of Babylonia and Assyria (1898), see Index , s. v. 44 Prayers,** etc.; T. K. Cheyne, 
Jewish Religious Life after the Exile (1898), p. 251; Duff, Old Testament Theology , 
Vol. II (1900), see Index , s. v. 44 Prayer, etc.; ** Day, The Social Life of the Hebrews 
(1901), pp. 215 f. 

Gass, article 4< Gebet,** Schenkel*s Bibel-Lexikon , Vol. II (1869); Stade, 
Geschichte des Volkes Israel , Vol. I (1887), pp. 487 ff.; Riehm’s Handworterbuch des 
Hblischen Alterthums (2d ed. 1893 f.), Vol. I, pp. 484 ff.; J. A. Knudtzon, Assyrische 
Gebete an den Sonnengott fur Stoat und konigliches Haus aus der Zeit Asarhaddons 
und Assurbanipals , 2 vols. (1893) *» Smend, Lehrbuch der alttestamentlichen Religions - 
geschichte (1st ed. 1893, 2d ed. 1899), see Index t s. v. 44 Gebet; ” Benzinger, Hebra - 
ische Archdologie (1894), pp. 462 ff.; Nowack, Lehrbuch der hebrdischen Archdologie , 
Vol. II (1894), PP* 259 ff.; Dillmann, Handbuch der alttestamentlichen Theologie 
(1895), PP* 184,481; Marti, Geschichte der israelitischen Religion (1897), see Index, 
s . v. “ Gebet,” etc.; F. Buhl, article “ Gebet im Alten Testament,’* Realencyklopddie 
fiir prot. Theologie und Kirche, Vol. VI (1899). 

§140. The Vow. 

1. The early period: readings, questions, and suggestions. 

Gen. 14 : 21 ff.; 28:2off. (E); 31 :13(E); Judg. 11 : 29 ff., 39; 13:4^ 

7, 14 ; 1 Sam. 1:11,21-; 2 Sam. 15 :7 f.; Numb. 21 : 1-3 (J); Isa. 

19:21, 25. 

Examine the narratives which record the vows of Abraham, Jacob, 
Jephthah, the Nazirite, Hannah, Absalom, Israel in connection with 
Arad, as typical cases of vows, and note in each case (1) the implica¬ 
tion of dependence upon and recognition of the power of the deity; 
(2) the motive actuating the individual to make the vow; (3) the form 
of expression employed. 

2. The middle period: readings, questions, and suggestions. 

Deut. 12:6, zx, 17,26; 23:18, 22 f.; Nah. 2:1; Isa. 44:25; Jer. 44 :25. 

Examine the references to vows and note (1) the characteristics of 
each case presented; (2) the close association of the vow with the free¬ 
will offering; (3) the prohibition of the use of the harlot's hire; (4) 
the obligation to pay a vow once made; (5) the making of a vow, 
wholly voluntary; (6) the prophetic point of view. 

3. The late period : readings, questions, and suggestions. 9 

Numb. 6:1-21; 15 :3, 8 ; 29:39; 30: i-x6; Mai. 1:14; Jon. 1 :16; 

2:10; Lev. 7:16; 27: 2, 8; 22:18, 21, 23; 23:38. 

Examine the references cited and note (1) the special cases cited; 

9 References in bold-face type are from the P document. 
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(2) the increase in complexity of arrangement; (3) the details of the 
law of the Nazirite; (4) the circumstances under which the vow of a 
woman is obligatory or otherwise; (5) the distinction made between 
the vow and the free-will offering. 

§ 141. Constructive Work.— Prepare a statement on the vow, which 
will take up (1) the religious and psychological basis of the usage; (2) 
the various kinds of motives which are seen to have exerted influence; 

(3) the words employed and their significance; (4) relationship of the 
vow to the free-will offering; (5) the relation to the oath; (6) the 
modifications in usage which come in later times; (7) the difference 
in principle between vows of devotion and vows of abstinence; (8) the 
place of the Nazirite order 10 in Old Testament history; (9) the making 
of vows among other ancient peoples;” (10) the attitude of the 
prophets; (11) the representations in the Psalms ;" (12)the representa¬ 
tions in wisdom literature; 11 (13) the representations in apocryphal 
literature; 14 (14) the representations in the New Testament; 15 (15) the 
relation to prayer and sacrifice. 

§142. Literature to be Consulted. 

H. W. Phillott, article “ Vows,” Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible; Schultz, 
op . cit ., Vol. I, pp. 191 f., 371 f.; W. R. Smith, articles “Nazarite” and “Vow,” 
Encyclopedia Britannica (1875); Idem, op. cit., see Index , s. v. “Vows,” “Naza¬ 
rite,” etc.; Mknzies, op. cit., p. 74; G. F. Moore, Judges (“International Criti¬ 
cal Commentary,” 1895), pp. 232, 279, 380 ff.; Driver, The Books of Joel and 
Amos (Camb. Bible, 1897), PP* 152 f.; Cheyne, op. cit., pp. 189, 254; G. B. Gray, 
“The Nazirite,” Journal of Theological Studies, Vol. I (1900), pp. 201 ff.; D. Eaton, 
article “Nazirite,” Hastings* Dictionary, Vol. III. 

Vilmar, “Die symbolische Bedeutung des Naziraergeliibdes,” Tkeologische 
Studien und Kritihen , 1864, pp. 438 ff.; Schrader, article “Geliibde,” Schenkel’s 
Bibel-Lcxikon; Dillmann, article “Nasiraer,” ibid.; Oehler and Orelli, article 
“ Nasiraat,” Realencyklopddie ( 2d ed.); Grill, “ Ueber Bedeutung und Ursprung des 
Nasiraergelubdes,” Jahrbucher fur prot. Theologie, 1880, pp. 645 ff.; Maybaum, Die 
Entwichelung des israelitischen Prophetenthums (1883) pp. 147-53; Riehm, Hand- 
worterbuch, articles “Geliibde” and “Nasiraer;” Goldziher, Muhammedanischt 
Studien, Vol. I (1888), pp. 23 £.; Smend, op. cit., see Index, s. v. “Geliibde;” 

10 See article “Nazirite” in Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible, Vol. III. 

"See article “Vow,” Encyc. Brit.; Wellhausen, Skizten und Vorarbeiten, Vol. 
Ill, p. 117 ; Jastrow, op. cit., pp. 668 f. 

“See, e. g., Pss. 76:11; 132: 2; 22:25; 50:14; 56:12; 61:5, 8; 65:1; 66 :13; 
116:14, 18. 

,J See, e. g., Eccl. 5 :4 f.; Job 22: 27; Prov. 7:14; 20: 25; 31: 2. 

14 See, e. g., 2 Macc. 3:35; 9: 13 ff.; Ecclus. 18:22. 

•sSee, e. g.. Acts 18 : 18; 21:23c. 
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Nowack, op, eit., Vol. II, pp. 263 ff.; Brnzinger, op. eii, t see Index , s, v, “ Bann,” 
“Geliibde,” etc.; Dillmann, op, cii, t p. 141; Marti, op, cii ., pp. 87, 107; Buhl, 
article 44 Geliibde im Alten Testament,” Realencyklopadie , 3d ed., Vol. VI. 

§ 143. Blessings and Cursings. 

1. The early period : readings, questions, and suggestions. 16 

Gen. 3 ; 14, 17; 4 : 11; 9:25 f.; 12 .3; 27 : 27-29, 35 (E), 39 f. (E); 

48:15 f.; 49:1-27; Exod. 12 132; 21 :17(E); 1 * 23:21 (E), 25-31 (E); 

Numb. 22:6; 24 :9; 1 Sam. 2:20; 14 :24, 28; 17:43; 2 Sam. 3 : 28 f.; 

19:39; Deut. 33:1-29 (E); Judg. 9 = 57 ; 21 :i8. 

Study and classify the material on blessings and cursings as fol¬ 
lows : (1) words used in blessing and cursing; (2) forms of expres¬ 
sion used, e . g,, Judg. 21:18; 1 Sam. 2:20; Deut., chap. 33 ; (3) 
important cases of blessings or cursings, e, g. t (a) Jacob’s last words 
(Gen., chap. 49), (d) Moses’ last words (Deut., chap. 33), (c) David’s curse 
on Joab (2 Sam. 3:28, 29); (4) the peculiar lack of the moral element 
in the case of Esau (Gen. 27 : 35); (5) the cursing of a hostile nation, - 
e. g., by Balak (Numb. 22 : 6), by Goliath (1 Sam. 17 : 43); (6) the con¬ 
nection with the oath; (7) the blessing and curse pronounced in 
connection with the Covenant Code (Exod. 23: 21, 25-31). 

2. The middle period: readings, questions, and suggestions.* 8 

Gen. 49 : 25 f., 28; Deut. zz : 26-30; 27 :11-26; 28 :1-68; 29 :19-21; 

30 :1, 7, 19; Josh. 8:34; Ezek. 34 :26; Jer. 29:18 ; 1 Kings 18 :14 f., 

55 f.; cf, Ps. 68:1-3. 

Make a similar classification of the material coming from the 
middle period, noting as cases of special interest (1) the arrangement 
for blessings and curses to be announced from Mounts Gerizim and 
Ebal (Deut. 27:11-26); (2) Joshua’s reading of the blessings and the 
curses (Josh. 8 :34); (3) the old royal form of blessing (1 Kings 8 :14 f., 

55 f ); (4) a form of national blessing (cf Ps. 68:1-3); (5) prophetic 
use of curse (Jer. 29 :18) and blessing (Ezek. 34 :26); (6) the blessings 
and curses announced in connection with the Deuteronomic Code 
(Deut. 28:3-14, 15-68). 

3. The late period: readings, questions, and suggestions.* 9 

Gen. 28:3 f.; Lev. 9:22; 25:21; chap. 26; Numb. 5 :12-31; 6122-26; 

Neh. 13:2; 10:29; 2 Chron. 34 :24 ; Isa. 24 : 6 ; Dan.9:11; Zech. 

5:3; Mai. 2:2; 3:9; Pss. 109; 37:36; Prov. 26:2. 

16 All references to the Hexateuch are from J, except those followed by (E). 

**This reference is from the Covenant Code. 

18 References in bold-face type are from the code of laws contained in Deuter¬ 
onomy. 

18 References in bold-face type are from the priestly code of laws. 
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Classify likewise the material of the late period, noting as cases of 
special interest (i) Isaac’s blessing of Jacob (P) (Gen. 28 :$ f.); (2) the 
priestly form of blessing (Numb. 6 122-26); (3) the forms of doxology 
used in later worship (cf. Pss. 134; 150); (4) the blessings and curses 
announced in connection with the Levitical Code (Lev. 26:3-12, 
16-45); (5) the thought even in later times that “it was worth while to 
curse a bad man” (cf. Ps. 109); but (6) the feeling also that only the 
good might be blessed (cf. Ps. 37 : 26), and that causeless curses were 
of no avail (cf. Prov. 26 : 2). 

§144. Constructive Work. — Prepare a statement on blessings and 
cursings , including the following points: (1) the words translated 
blessing and curse; (2) the forms of expression used; (3) stereotyped 
formulas of benediction ; (4) the religious idea or superstition under¬ 
lying the usage—was it really a “spell, pronounced by a holy per¬ 
son ” ? (5) how was this usage related to magic and sorcery (cf. the 
curse-producing water)? (6) the more important patriarchal blessings 
— were they cursings as well as blessings? (7) the threefold classifica¬ 
tion : (a) one nation by another, (£) one individual by another, (c) as 
attached to laws to secure their better observance; (8) a comparison 
of the three sets of blessings and cursings connected respectively with 
the Covenant Code, the Deuteronomic Code, and the Levitical Code; 
(9) a comparison of the usage as it is found in the three periods, the 
modifications which are made; (10) a comparison of the New Testa¬ 
ment representations on this subject*—are blessings and curses found 
in the speeches of Jesus? if so, how are they to be understood? (11) 
this usage among the Arabians; 81 (12) this usage among the Assyri¬ 
ans;” (13) the relation of this usage to prayer. 

§ 145. Literature to be Consulted. 

Ewald, op. cit., pp. 76-9; Schultz, op. cit ., Vol. II, pp. 335 ff., 346 ff.; Briggs, 
Messianic Prophecy (1886), pp. 115-20; W. R. Smith, Kinship and Marriage in 
Early Arabia (1887), pp. 53, 263; W. R. Smith, Pel. of Sem. t p. 164; L. W. King, 
Babylonian Magic and Sorcery (1896); J. Denney, article “Curse,” Hastings* Dic¬ 
tionary, Vol. I (1898); W. F. Adeney, article “Blessing,” ibid.; T. K. Cheyne, 
article “ Blessings and Cursings,” Encyc. Bib., Vol. I (1899); Henry Hayman, “ The 
Blessing of Moses : Its Genesis and Structure,” American Journal of Semitic Lan¬ 
guages and Literatures , Vol. XVII (1901), pp. 96-106. 

*°See, e. g., Matt. 5:44; 14:19; 26:26; Mark 10:16; Luke 2 :28, 34 ; 9:16; 
24 : 50 f.; Acts 3:26; 23:12,14; Rom. 12:14; Gal. 3 : 13 ; Mark 7 : 10 ; ii:2i; 
Matt. 15:4; 25 141. 

Cf. Goldziher, Muhammedanische Studien. 

23 Cf King, Babylonian Magic and Sorcery , passim. 
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Merx, articles 44 Fluch ” and 44 Fluchwasser,” Schenkel’s Bibel-Lexikon , Vol. II 
(1869); Schenkel, article “ Segen,” Bibel-Lexikon, Vol. V (1875); Burger, article 
44 Segen, Segnung,” Realencyklopddie , 2d ed., Vol. XIV (1884); Riehm, article 
44 Fluch,” Handworterbuch des bibl. AUerthums (1884); WELLHAUSEN, op, cit. % p. 126; 
Schwally, 44 Miscellen,” Zeitschrift fur die alttestamentliche Wissensckaft , Vol. XI 
(1891), pp. 170 ff.; Nowack, op, cit., Vol. II, pp. 251 f., 261 f.; Benzinger, op. cit ., 
p. 146; Marti, op. cit., pp. 91, 116. 

§146. The Ban. 

1. The early period. 

£xod. 22:19; (E);* 3 Numb. 2i:2(J); Josh. 8:26(E); Judg. 1:17; 

21:11; 1 Sam. 15 : 3, 8, 15, 18, 20. 

2. The middle period.* 4 

Josh. 2:10; 6:18; 10:28, 35, 40; 11:11 f., 21; Mic. 4:13; Isa. 

43:28; Deut. 2:34; 3:6; 7:2, 26; 13 : 17 f.; 20:17; Jer. 25:9; 

50:21, 26; 51:3. 

3. The late period.* 5 

Isa. 34 : 2, 5 ; Mai. 4:6; Ley. 27 :21, 28 f.; Numb. 18 :14 ; Isa. 11:15; 

Zech. 14:11; 1 Chron. 2:7; 4:41; 2 Chron. 32:14; Ezra 10:8; Dan. 

11:44. 

Examine the passages cited in the various periods, and classify the 
material thus gathered as follows: (1) words used to mean ban or 
destruction , and their significance ; (2) classes of persons or objects sub¬ 
ject to ban, e.g. y (a) idols, (< b ) individuals regarded as enemies of the 
nation, (c) cities or nations regarded as hostile (the Canaanites), (d) 
individuals personally objectionable, (e) metals; (3) the regulations at 
various times relating to the ban ; (4) the modifications which are made 
from period to period, e. g. t Josh. 6:24; Numb. 18:14; Ezek. 44:29. 

§ 147. Constructive Work.— Prepare a statement on the ban 9 taking 
up (1) the sociological basis; (2) its relationship (a) to the vow, (£) to 
the idea of clean and unclean, (c) to taboo; (3) a classification of per¬ 
sons or things liable to the ban; (4) the changes which came in later 
times; (5) the attitude of the prophets; (6) the non-appearance of the 
term in the Psalms and in the wisdom literature; (7) the New Testa¬ 
ment development of the idea (cf. 1 Cor. 16:22); (8) the place of the 
idea in other Semitic nations (cf. Moab, Arabia, and Assyria).* 6 

■3 This reference is from the Covenant Code. 

•* References in bold-face type are from the code of laws contained in the book of 
Deuteronomy. 

95 References in bold-face type are from the priestly code of laws. 

Cf. Mesha Inscription, line 17 ; von Tornauw, Zeitsch. d. Deutschen Morgen - 
landischen Geselhehaft , Vol. XXXVI, pp. 297 ff.; W. R. Smith, op. cit.. Index, s. v. 
44 Ban; ” Stade, Gesch ., Vol. I, pp. 490 f. 
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§ 148. literature to be Consulted. 

Ewald, Antiquities, pp. 75-8; Schultz, op. cit . 9 Vol. I, p. 390; II, p. 87 ; W. R. 
Smith, Rel. of Sem., pp. 150,371, 453 ; S. R. Driver, Notes on the Hebrew Text of the 
Books of Samuel (1890), pp. 100 ft.; McCurdy, History , Prophecy and the Monuments 
(1895-1901), § 550; J. Denney, article 41 Curse,” Hastings’ Dictionary, Vol. 1 ; W. 
H. Bennett, article “Ban,” Encyc. Bib., Vol. I; Day, op. cit., pp 180, 212 f. 

Merx, article “Bann,” Schenkel’s Bibel-Lexikon, Vol. I (1869); Weber, Du 
L ehren des Talmud (1880), pp. 138 ft.; von Tornauw, Zeitschrift der Deutschen Mor¬ 
gen landisc hen Gesellschaft, Vol. XXXVI (1882), pp. 297 ft.; Stade, Geschichte , Vol. I 
(1887), p. 490; Smend, op. cit., pp. 21, 39, 147 f., 288; Nowack, op. cit., Vol. I, pp. 
371 f.; II, pp. 266-9; Benzinger, op. cit., p. 363; Dillmann, op. cit., pp. 45, 126, 
149 ; Bertholet, Die Stellung der Israeliten und der Juden tuden Fremden (1896), 
pp. 10, 89; Marti, op. cit., pp. 31, 39, 47 f.; S. Mandl, Der Bann (1898). 

§ 149. Oaths. 

1. The early period: readings, questions, and suggestions.** 

Gen. 14:22; 15 :8— 11, 17 f.; 21:22-24 (E); 22:15 (JE); 24 :1-3, 27; 

25 : 33 (E); 26:3 (JE), 26-31 ; 31: 53(E); 42:15(E); 47:29; 50:25 

(E); Exod. 13: 19(E); Josh. 2: 12-14, 20; 6:26; Judg. 21 :1; 1 Sam. 

14:24-30, 39, 44 f.; 19 :6; 24:21; 30:15; 2 Sam. 3:9f.; 19:23; 

21 :i f., 7; 1 Kings 1:13, 17, 30, 51 f.; 2:23!., 36-46. 

Examine and classify the cases of oaths cited, determining, in each 
case, (1) whether it is an oath sworn by man to man, by God to man, 
or by man to God ; (2) the ritual of the oath, whether, for example, 
accompanied by sacrifice of certain victims, by taking hold of the 
thigh, by stretching upward the hand; (3) the penalty expected or 
prescribed in case of the violation of the oath; (4) any specially inter¬ 
esting uses of or usages in connection with the oath, e. g. f Abraham’s 
oath to Melchizedek, the dividing of the animals (Gen. 15: 10), the 
treaty between Jacob and Laban (Gen. 31 : 44-54), Rahab and the spies 
(Josh. 2:12-14), Saul’s adjuration (1 Sam. 14 : 24-30, 39, 44 f.), David’s 
oath concerning Solomon (1 Kings 1:13), Shimei and Solomon 
(1 Kings 2:42); (5) what is prohibited in Exod. 20:7, thou shall not 
take the name of Jehovah thy God in vain (blasphemy, perjury, pro¬ 
fanity, or sorcery and witchcraft)? 

2. The middle period: readings, questions, and suggestions. 

Jer. 4:2; 22 : 5 ; 31 :33 ; 34 :18 f.; 38 :16 ; Ezek. 17 :16-19 ; Deut. 

19: 19 ft. - 

Examine and classify as above, noting particularly points of special 
interest in connection with (1) false swearing (Deut. 19 :19ft.); (2) 

All references to the Hexateuch are from J, except those marked otherwise, and 
Gen. 14 :22, which is from an independent source. 

88 This reference is from the code of laws contained in the book of Deuteronomy. 
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the cutting of the call (Jer. 34:18 f.); (3) the new covenant (Jer. 
31:33); (4) Zedekiah’s oath (Jer. 38:16); (5) breaking the covenant 
(Ezek. 17 :16-19). 

3. The late period : readings, questions, and suggestions.* 9 

Numb. 5:21-28; chap. 30; Josh. 9:15, 19f.; Judg. 21 :5, 7; Zech. 
5 :1 ff.; Ezra 10 : 5 ; Neh. 10 : 29 ; Dan. 12 :7. 

Examine and classify as above, noting points of special interest 
in connection with (1) the water of bitterness that causeth the curse 
(Numb. 5:11 £f.); (2) vows (Numb., chap. 30); (3) the oath to the 
Gibeonites (as described in Josh. 9: 15 f., 19 f.); (4) the oath concern¬ 
ing strange wives (Ezra 10 : 2-5); (5) the flying-roll and false swearing 
(Zech. 5: 1-4); (6) the man clothed in linen (Dan. 12:7). 

§150. Constructive Work.— Prepare a statement upon the use of 
the oath among the Hebrews, taking up the following points: (1) the 
significance of the usual word translated swear , viz., “ to come under 
the influence of seven things;” (2) the ritual; (3) the various forms of 
the oath; (4) its irrevocable character and the penalty of its violation; 
(5) its sociological basis; (6) the significance of an oath made by the 
deity; (7) the meaning of the third commandment; (8) the changes 
in usage which may be noted between the three periods; (9) the atti¬ 
tude of the prophets j 30 (10) the representations concerning swearing 
in the wisdom literature; 3 * (11) the representations in the apocryphal 
literature; 3 * (12) the attitude of the New Testament; 33 (13) the use 
of the oath among the Arabs; 34 (14) its use among the Assyrians and 
Babylonians; (15) its relation to prayer.* 

§151. Literature to be Consulted. 

H. W. Phillott, article “Oath,” Smith’s Diet, of the Bible (1st ed. 1863, 2d 
ed. 1893); Ewald, op. At., see Index, s. v. “ Oath,” etc.; SCHtn/rz, op. cit., Vol. II, 
p. 70; E. B. Tylor, article “ Oath,” Encyc. Brit. (1875); W. R. Smith, Rel.ofSem., pp. 
180 fL, 480; F. J. Coffin, “ The Third Commandment,” Journal of Biblical Literature, 

*» References in bold face type are from the priestly code of laws. 

* See, e. g., Hos. 4: 2, 15; 10:4 ; Amos 4:2; 6:8; 8 :7, 14; Isa. 14 :24; 19:18; 
45:23; 48 : 1; 54 : 9; 62:8; 65:16; Ezek. 21 : 23. 

31 See, e. g., Eccl. 8:2; 9:2. 

* See, e. g., I Macc. 6 : 61 f.; 7 :18, 35 ; 2 Macc. I4: 33-36; Ecclus. 44:21. 

»Sec, e. g., Matt. 5:33 ff.; 14:7-9; 23:16®.; Mark 6:23,26; Luke 1:73; 
Acts 2:30; 23 : 21 ; Jas. 5 : 12. 

34 Cf. WellhausEN, Reste arab. Heidenthums , p. 122; W. R, Smith, Religion 
of the Semites, sec Index, s. v . “ Oath.” 

33 Cf. Driver, Deuteronomy , pp. 94 f. 
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Vol. XIX (1900), pp. 166-88; Duff, op. eit., Vol. II (1900), see Index r, s. v. “ Oath; ” 
G. Ferries, article “Oath,” Hastings* Diet, of the Bible , Vol. Ill (1900); Day, op. 
cit.y p. 184. 

Saalschutz, Das mosaische Recht (1846), pp. 615 ff.; Bruch, article “ Eid,** 
Schenkel’s Bibel-Lexikon, Vol. II (1869); Riehm, article “Eid,” Handworterbuch; 
Wellhausen, op. cit. % p. 122 ; Smend, op. cit., see Index , s. v. “Schwur;” Nowack, 
op. cit. t Vol. II, pp. 262 ff.; Benzinger, op. cit. t see Index , s. v. “ Eid ; *’ Frey, Tod , 
Seelenglaube und Seelenkult (1898), pp. 108 f.; Benzinger, article “Eid bei den 
Hebraern,” Realencyklopddie , 3d ed., Vol. V (1898). 

§ 152. Supplementary Study on Fasting as a Means for Securing the 
Divine Mercy and Help. 

1. The early period. 

Exod. 34:28(1), cf. 24:18(E); 1 Sam. 7:5 f.; 31:13; 2 Sam. 

1 : 12 ; 3 : 35 ; 12 :16-23; 1 Kings 21 : 9, 12, 27. 

2. The middle period. 

Deut. 8:3; 9:9, 18-20, 25-29; 10:10; Jer. 14:12; 36: 6, 9. 

3. The late period. 

Judg. 18:17(F); 20:26 ff.; Ezra 8:21-23; 10:6; Neh. 1:4-11; 

9:1,31; Esther 4 :1-3, 16; Zech 7 :1-7, 18-23 ; 8:19; Isa. 58 :3 ff.; 

1 Chron. 10:12; 2 Chron. 20 :3 ; Joel 1:14; 2 : 12, 15 ; Jon. 3:5; 

Dan. 9:3; Lev. 16 :29, 31. 3 * 

§ 153. Questions and Suggestions. 

Consider (1) the reason assigned by David in 2 Sam. 12:22 for 
fasting, viz., to secure Jehovah’s pity; (2) the fasting of Moses on 
Sinai (Exod. 34:28; Deut. 9 :9) as a preparation for an important act, 
the receiving of the law; (3) the fasting of Elijah (1 Kings 19 : 8 ff.) as a 
preparation for communion with God; (4) the fasting of the men of 
Jabesh for Saul (1 Sam. 31 : 13), and of David for Saul (2 Sam. 1: 12), 
that is, in mourning for the dead (cf. 2 Sam. 3:35); and determine 
the original meaning of the act, /. e., an explanation with which these 
various cases may be connected; is it to raise the pity of the deity? or 
in preparation for a sacrificial meal ? 3 * 

Consider the various cases of fasting cited and note (1) the motive 
or purpose in each case, e. g., David, Ahab, Nehemiah, Ezra; (2) 
whether they were private or public (cf., in earlier and middle periods, 1 
Kings 2119 ff.; Isa. 1 : 13^ (Sept.); Jer. 36 :6 ff.; and, in later period, 
Joel 1 : 13 f.; 2 Chron. 20 : 3); (3) the change by which the act becomes 
spiritualized (cf. Ahab’s case, 1 Kings 21:29); (4) the connection 
between fasting and penitence (cf. 1 Sam. 7:6; Neh. 9:1); (5) the 

3 ® This reference is from the Priestly Code. 

37 W. R. Smith, Religion of the Semites , p. 434. 
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circumstances which led to greater importance being given to fasting, 
and the changes in frequency of the act and in meaning which came 
in the later period; (6) the conception which makes it a “meritorious 
work/ 1 and the prophets* attitude toward this (Isa. 58:3 ff.; Zech. 
7 = 5 f-)- 

Consider the various occasions on which, in the later period, public 
fasting was observed and the events thereby commemorated : (1) in the 
fourth month, the capture of Jerusalem (Jer. 52 :6, 7); (2) in the fifth 
month, the destruction of the temple and city (Jer. 52:12 f.); (3) in 
the seventh month, the murder of Gedaliah (Jer. 41:1 ff.); (4) in the 
tenth month, the beginning of the siege (Jer. 52 14) [cf. Zech. 7 : 1-7, 
18-23); (5) the Day of Atonement (Lev., chap. 16), noting (a) that this 
is the only fast required by the laws, (b) that there is no allusion to its 
observance in any of the historical literature of the Old Testament, (^) 
the purpose of the day, (</) its relation to the religious thought and spirit 
of the later times; (6) the thirteenth of Adar, the case of Haman. 

Consider the usage of fasting as referred to (1) in the Psalms; 3 ® 
(2) in the apocryphal literature; 39 (3) in the New Testament; 40 (4) 
among other Semitic nations. 41 

§ 154. Literature to be Consulted. 

Samuel Clark, article “Atonement, Day of,” Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible 
(1st ed. 1863, 2d ed. 1893); Schultz, op. «/., Vol. I, pp. 367 ff., 372, 402 ff., 431; 
Oehler, Old Testament Theology (1st ed. 1873, 3d ed. 1891, transl. 1883), §§ 140 £.; 
Edersheim, The Temple, its Ministry and Services (1874), PP* 263-88; Wellhau- 
SEN, Prolegomena, pp. 110-12; J. S. Black, article “Fasting,” Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica , Vol. IX (1879); Kuenen, The Hexateuch (2d ed. 1885, transl. 1886), pp. 86, 
312 ; W. R. Smith, Pel. of Sem., pp. 303, 388 ff., 433 f.; Montefiore, op. cit., pp. 509 f.; 
C. J. Ball, article “ Fasting and Fasts,” Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible (2d ed. 1893); 
H. C. Trumbull, Studies in Oriental Social Life (1894), pp. 186, 286 ff., 383; 
McCurdy, op. cit., §§ 1116, 1118, 1346 n.; S. R. Driver and H. A. White, article 
“Atonement, Day of,” Hastings’ Dictionary, Vol. I (1898); E. E. Harding, article 
“Feasts and Fasts,” ibid., Vol. I (1898),pp. 862 f.; Cheyne, op. cit., pp. 9-11; M. 
Jastrow, op. cit., p. 688; Benzinger and Cheyne, article “Atonement, Day of,” 
Encyclopedia Biblica , Vol. I (1899); Benzinger, article “Fasting, Fasts,” Ency¬ 
clopedia Biblica , Vol. II (1901); Ottley, A Short History of the Hebrews to the Roman 
Period (1901), pp. 305 f. 

3 * See, e. g., Pss. 35:13; 69:10; 109:24. 

39 See, e. g., 1 Macc. 3:44-54; Ecclus. 34 :26. 

40 See, e. g.. Matt. 4:2; 6 :16 ff.; 9:14!.; 17:21; Mark 2: 18 ff.; 9:29; Luke 
2 :37 J 5 :33 ff-; 18:12 ; Acts 10 : 30; 13 : 2 f.; 14 : 23 ; 27 :9, 33 ; 1 Cor. 7:5; 2 Cor. 
6:5; 11:27. 

41 See, e. g., the references to the works of W. R. Smith, Wellhausen, Jastrow, 
and Black cited in § 154. 
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Holtzmann, article “Fasten,” Schenkel’s Bibel-Lexikon, Vol. II (1869); 
Orelli, article “ Versohnungsfest,” Realencyklopadie (2d ed. 1875); H. Oort, 
44 De groote Verzoendag,” Theologuch Tijdschrift , Vol. X (1876), pp. 142-65; D. 
Hoffmann, Berliner’s Magazin , 1876, pp. 1 ff.; Delitzsch, ZeUschrift fiir kirchlicke 
Wissenschaft und kirchlickes Leben , Vol. I (1880), pp. 173-83; J. Derenbourg, 
44 Essai de restitution de l’ancienne redaction de Masslchet Kippourim,” Revue des 
Itudes juives. No. 11 (1883), pp. 41-80; Adler, 44 Der Versohnungstag in der Bibel, 
sein Ursprung und seine Bedeutung,” Zeitschrift fiir die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft , 
Vol. Ill (1883), pp. 178-84; Kuenen, Theologuch Tijdschrift, Vol. XVII (1883), pp. 
207-12; Riehm, article 44 Fasten,” Handworterbuch , Vol. I (1884); Delitzsch, 
article 44 Versohnungstag,” Riehm’s Handworterbuch , Vol. II (1884); Stade, Ge- 
schichte, Vol. II (1888), pp. 182, 258 ff.; Benzinger, “Das Gesetz fiber den grossen 
Versohnungstag, Lev. XVI,” Zeitschrift fiir die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft , Vol. IX 
(1889), pp. 65-88; Schwally, Das Leben nach dem Tode (1892), pp. 26 ff.; Smend, 
op . cit., pp. 142, 319, 330 ff., 396; Nowack, op. cit. t Vol. II, pp. 270 ff.; Benzinger, 
op. cit ., pp. 165, 464, 477 ; Dillmann, op. cit., p. 184 ; Marti, op. cit., pp. 234, 283 f.; 
Buhl, “Fasten im Alten Testament,” Realencyklopadie , 3d ed., Vol. V (1898); Frey, 
Tod, Seelenglaube und Seelenkull im alten Israel (1898), pp. 37, 81-5, 117. 

§ 155. Supplementary Study on Consultation with the Deity through 
Oracles, Urim and Thummim, the Ephod, the Lot. 

1. The early period. 

{a) Oracles. —Gen. 24 ; 12-14 (J); 25 :22f. (J); Judg. 1:1; 18 :5 ; I Sam. 
10:22; 14 * 19» 37 ; 23:2,4,10ft.; 28:6; 30: 7 f.; 2 Sam. 2:1 ; 5:19, 
23L; 16:23; 21: if.; 2 Kings 8:7ft.; Numb. 24 : 3, 15 ; Isa. 15:1; 
Amos 2 :11, 16. 

( b ) Urim and Thummim .—1 Sam. 14 :41L; 28 :4-6; 22:10, 13 ; 23 : 2, 4, 
6, 9-12; 30:7; 2 Sam. 2 :1 ; 5:19, 23L; 21:1 ; Deut. 33: 8(E). 

(c) The ephod. —Judg. 8:27a/ 17:5; 18:14,20; 1 Sam. 14:18; 21 :q f.; 
23:6,9 ft.; 3o:7f.; Hos. 3:4. 

(d) The lot. —Josh. 16:1 (J); 17 :14, 17 (J); Judg. 1:3; 20:9; Isa. 17:14; 
Mic. 2:5. 

2. The middle period. 

(a) Oracles. —Mic. 4:6; 5:9; Nah. 2:14; Zeph. 1:2; Ezek. 5:11; 11:8, 
21 ; Jer. 1:8; 2:3. 

(b) The ephod. —Deut. 2:28; Judg. 8:2 7 b. 

(c) The lot. —Josh. 18 :6,8,10 (R d ); Isa. 34:17; Jer. 13:25; Ezek. 24:6; 
Obad. 11 ; Nah. 3:10; Deut. 32 :9. 

3. The late period. 4 * 

{a) Oracles .—Joel 2:12; Hag. 1:9; 2:4; Zech. 1:3; 3:9; 10:12; 
12:1; Mai. 1:2; Pss. 36:1; no: 1. 

(b) Urim and Thummim .—Ezod. 28:30; Lev. 8:8; Numb. 27:21; 
Ezra 2 :63 ; Neh. 7 :65. 

References in bold-face type are from the Priestly Code. 
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( c ) The bt .—Ley. 16 : 8-10 ; Numb. a6' 55 f.; 33 : 54; 34 :13 ; 36 : a f.; 
Josh. 14 : 2 ; 15:1; 17:1; 19:1, 10, 17, 24, 32, 40, 51 ; 21 -.4, 5 f., 8, 
10,40; 1 Chron. 6 : 54, 61, 63, 65 ; 16:18; 24:5,7,31; 25:8f.; 
26:13 f.; Neh. 10:34 ; n : 1 ; Esther 3 : 7 ; 9:24; Isa. 57:6; Joel 
3:3; Jon. 1:7; Dan. 12 : 13. 

§ 156. Questions and Suggestions. 

Examine the various means of consultation with the deity which 
seem to have been recognized as legitimate and proper , viz., oracles, 
Urim and Thummim, ephod, and lot; note the instances cited of 
each, and consider (1) the various circumstances under which such 
consultation is held; (2) the underlying motive in each case; (3) the 
relative frequency in the different periods; (4) the differences (if any) 
between the usages named; (5) the various senses in which the word 
oracle is used; (6) the different views as to the method of employing 
the Urim and Thummim ; (7) the meaning of the ephod and its use; 
(8) the place of the lot in connection with religious acts. 

Consider whether, with the growth of religious conceptions and 
the higher ideas entertained of God in later times, the use of these 
external helps increases or diminishes. 

Consider the use of these or similar external helps in consulting 
the deity, as they may be referred to in (1) the Psalms, 41 (2) the 
wisdom literature, 44 (3) the apocryphal literature, 45 (4) the New Testa¬ 
ment ; 46 and likewise as they were employed among (5) the Egyptians, 47 
(6) the Assyrians and Babylonians, 48 (7) the ancient Arabs, 49 (8) the 
Greeks and Romans. 50 

§ 157. Literature to be Consulted. 

Kalisch, Exodus (1855), pp. 540-45; E. H. Plumptre, article “Urim and 
Thummim,” Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible (1st ed. 1863, 2d ed. 1893); W. L. 
Bevan, article “ Ephod,” ibid. (1st ed. 1863), revised by J. M. Fuller (2d ed. 1893); 
Kuenen, Religion of Israel , Vol. I (1869 f., transl. 1874), pp. 96-100; W. M. Ramsay, 

43 See, e. g. t Pss. 16:5 ; 22 : 18 ; 36 :1; 110 :1; 125:3. 

44 See, /. g. y Prov. I : 14; 16:33; 18 :18; 30 : I; 31 :l. 

*&Cf Wisdom of Solomon 8 :8. 

^See, e. g. t Matt. 27:35; Mark 15:24; Luke 1:9; 23:34; John 19:24; Acts 
1:26; 7:38; 8:21; Rom. 3:2; Heb. 5:12; I Pet. 4:11. 

4 ? See, e. g., Wiedemann, Religion of the Ancient Egyptians , see Index , s. v. 
“ Oracle, etc.” 

48 See references to Pinches, Strong, and Jastrow cited in § 157. 

49 See references to W. R. Smith and Wellhausen cited in § 157. 

5 ° See, e. g., Warre Cornish, Concise Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities, 
s. v. “ Sortes.” 
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article “Oracle,” Encyclopedia Britannica (1875); Wellhausen, Prolegomena , p. 
130; T. G. Pinches, “ The Oracle of Ishtar of Arbela,” Records of the Past, Vol. 
XI (1878), pp. 59-72; see also ibid,, Vol. V, new series (1891), pp. 129-40; S. F. 
Hancock, “The Urim and Thummim,” Old Testament Student, Vol. Ill (1884), pp. 
252-56; Konig, Religious History of Israel ( 1885), pp. 107 ff.; W. R Smith, Rel, of 
Sem ., see Index, s. v. “Oracles, etc.;” Kirkpatrick, The First Book of Samuel (Camb. 
Bible, 1891), pp. 217 f.; H. E. Dosker, “The Urim and Thummim,” Presbyterian 
and Reformed Review , 1892, pp. 717-30; S. A. Strong, “On Some Oracles to Esar- 
haddon and Assurbanipal,” Beitrdge zur Assyriologie, Band II (1894), PP- 627-45; 
J. F. McCurdy, op, cit ., see Index , s, v, “Oracles;” G. F. Moore, Judges (Inter¬ 
national Critical Commentary, 1895),. P- 381; Hommel, Ancient Hebrew Tradition 
(1897), pp. 280 ff.; S. R. Driver, article “ Ephod,” Hastings’ Dictionary, Vol. I 
(1898); Jastrow, op. cit., set Index, s. v. “Oracles;” T. C. Foote, “ The Biblical 
Ephod,” Johns Hopkins University Circulars, XIX, No. 145 (1900), p. 40; O. C. 
Whitehouse, article “Lots,” Hastings’ Dictionary , Vol. Ill (1900); W. Muss- 
Arnolt, “The Urim and Thummim,” American Journal of Semitic Languages and 
Literatures, Vol. XVI (1900), pp. 193-224; C. H. Prichard, article “Oracle,” 
Hastings’ Dictionary , Vol. Ill (1900); G. F. Moore, article “ Ephod,” Encyclopedia 
Biblica, Vol. II (1901). 

Braun, De vestitu sacerdotum (1698), pp. 462 ff.; Bellermann, Die Urim und 
Thummim (1824); Bahr, Symbolik des mosaischen Cultus, Vol. II (1839), pp. 131-41; 
G. Klaiber, Das priesterliche Orakel der Israeliten (1865); Kohler, Lehrbuch der 
biblischen Geschichte des Alien Testamentes, Vol. I (1875), PP- 349 h; Steiner, article 
“Urim und Thummim,” Schenkel’s BibelLexikon, Vol. V (1875); Riehm , Hand- 
worterbuch (1st ed. 1884, 2d ed. by Baethgen 1893 f.), articles “ Ephod ” and “Licht 
und Recht;” Kautzsch, article “Urim,” Realencyklo'pddie (2d ed. 1885); Stadr, 
Geschichte, Vol. I (1887), pp. 466, 471; Wellhausen, Reste arab. Heidenthums , pp. 
126 f., 133,167, etc.; Baudissin, Geschichte des alttestamentlichen Priesterthums ( 1889), 
pp. 70 f., 205 ff.; Lagarde, Mittheilungen , Vol. IV (1891), p. 17 ; Sellin, Beitrdge 
zur israelitischen und jiidischen Religionsgeschichte , Heft 11(1897), p. 119; Wil¬ 
helm Lotz, article “Ephod,” Realencyklopadie,\o\. V (3d ed., 1898); Van Hoo- 
NACKER, Le sacerdoce llvitique (1899), pp. 370 ff. 

§ 158. Supplementary Study on Consultation with the Deity or Super¬ 
natural Powers through Magic, Divination, Sorcery, Witchcraft. 

1. The early period. 51 

(a) Magic and divination .— Gen. 44: 5, 15 (J); Ezod. 22:17; Numb. 
22 :7 (J); 23 : 23; 1 Sam. 6:2; 28:8; Mic. 3 : 6 f., 11 ; Isa. 2 :6. 

(£) Sorcery and witchcraft. —Ezod. 22 :18; 1 Sam. 15:23; 2 Kings 9:22. 

2. The middle period. 5 * 

(a) Magic and divination. —Deut. 18:9-14; Jer. 8:17; 14:14; 27:9; 
29:8; Ezek. 12:24; 13:7-9,23; 21 :21 ff., 29; 22:28; 2 Kings 
17:17; Isa. 44:25; Mic. 5:12. 

** References in bold-face type are from the Covenant Code. 

5 * References in bold-face type are from the code of laws contained in Deuter¬ 
onomy. 
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(b) Sorcery and witchcraft. —Deut. x8:io; Mic. 5:12; Nah. 3:4; Jer. 

27:9; Isa. 47:9. 12; 57:3. 

3. The late period. 53 

(а) Magic and divination .— Josh. 13:22; Ley. 19 :a6, 31; ao :6, 27; Zech. 

10:2. 

(б) Sorcery and witchcraft —Exod. 7:11; Mai. 3:5; 2 Chron. 33:6; 

Dan. 2:2. 

§159. Questions and Suggestions. 

Examine the various means of consultation with higher powers 
which seem always to have been regarded as improper and illegitimate, 
viz., magic , divination , sorcery , and witchcraft , noting (1) the various 
circumstances under which such consultation is held; (2) the under¬ 
lying motive in each case; (3) the relative frequency in different 
periods; (4) the various methods thus employed; (5) the external 
sources of these influences; (6) any internal source from which they 
may have sprung; (7) the prophetic attitude in the different periods; 
(8) the explanation of this attitude; (9) the relation of all this to 
idolatry; (10) the essential element of injury which it contributed; 
(11) the gradual disappearance, and the occasion of this disappearance. 

Consider (1) the significance of references in the Psalms (2) 
in the wisdom literature; 53 (3) in the apocryphal literature; 36 (4) in 
the New Testament. 57 

Consider the use of these methods among (1) the Egyptians; 38 (2) 
the ancient Arabs; 39 (3) the Assyrians and Babylonians; 60 (4) the 
Greeks and Romans. 6 * 

§ 160. Literature to be Consulted. 

F. W. Farrar, article “Divination,” Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible (1st ed. 
1863, 2d ed. 1893); Schultz, op. cit. t Vol. I, pp. 250 ff., 281 ff., 283 ff.; E. B.Tylor, 
article “Divination,” Encyclopedia Britannica , Vol. VII (1878); Idem, article 

53 References in bold-face type are from the Priestly Code. 

54 See, e. g. t Ps. 58 55 See, e. g. t Prov. 16 : 10. 

5 * See, g. t Ecclus. 34 :2-7. 

5 ^ See, e. g. t Acts 8 : 9, 11 ; 13:6, 8 ; 16 :16; Gal. 5:20; Rev. 9:21 ; 18 : 23 ; 
21 : 8 ; 22 : 15. 

58 See, e. g. t Budge, Egyptian Magic. 

5 ® See, e. g. t W. R. Smith, op. cit. t Index , s. v . “ Omens,” etc.; Wellhausen, 
Reste arab. Heid. % pp. 135-64. 

60 See, e. g. t Lenormant, Chaldean Magic; L. W. King, Babylonian Magic and 
Sorcery. 

61 See, e. g. t E. B. Tylor, article “ Magic,” Encyc. Brit. 
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“ Magic,’* ibid'., Vol. XV (1883); W. R. Smith, Rel. of Sem., see Index, s. v. “ Charms,” 
“Omens,” “Magic,” “Witches;” Menzies, op. cit., pp. 72,91, 153; McCurdy, op. 
cit. (1895-1901), §§ 644, 851 n., 858; L. W, King, Babylonian Magic and Sorcery, 
Being “ The Prayers of the Lifting of the Hand ” (1896); T. W. Davies, Magic, 
Divination and Demonology (1898); Jastrow, op. cit., see Index, s. v. “Magical 
Texts,” “ Sorcer, etc.,” “ Witchcraft ; ” F. B. Jevons, article “ Divination,” Hastings’ 
Dictionary , Vol. I (1898); O. C. Whitehouse, article “Exorcism,” ibid.; T. W. 
Davies, article “ Divination,” Encyc. Bib., Vol. I (1899); E. A. W. Budge, Egyptian 
Magic (1899); Ramsay, The Expositor , July, 1899, p. 22; O. C. Whitehouse, arti¬ 
cle “Magic,” Hastings’ Dictionary , Vol. Ill (1900); Duff, op. cit.,V ol. II, see 
Index, s. v. “Divination Cheyne, article “Exorcists,” Encyc. Bib.,Vol. II (1901); 
Day, op. cit., pp. 185 f., 220, 222 ; Andrew Lang, Magic and Religion (1901). 

Brecher, Das Transcendentale, Magic, und magische Heilatten im Talmud 
(1850); P. Scholz, Gotzendienst und Zauberwesen bei den alien Hebraem und den 
benachbarten Volkern (1877); Maybaum, Die Entwichelung des israelitischen Pro - 
phetenthums (1883), pp. 7-29; Stade, Geschichte, Vol. I, pp. 503 ff.; Wellhausen, 
Reste arabischen Heidenthums (“Skizzen und Vorarbeiten,” III), pp. 126, 135-64, 
215; Smend, op. cit., see Index, s. v. “ Wahrsagung,” “Zauberei; ” Dillmann, op. 
cit., see Index, s. v. “ Wahrsager; ” Marti, op. cit., p. 45 ; Frey, Tod, Seelenglaube 
und Seelenkult (1898), pp. 180, 202; Lehmann, Aberglaube und Zauberei; Blau, 
Das alt-jiidische Zauberwesen. 

§161. Supplementary Study on Mourning Customs. 

1. The early period. 

Amos 1:16; 8:10; Mic. 1:8,16; Isa. 3:24; 15:2; 22:12; 

2 Sam. 3:31; 21:10; 1 Kings 21:27; 2 Kings 19: if.; Gen. 

37 : 34 (E), 35 (J) ; cf. 1 Kings 20 : 31 f. 

2. The middle period. 

Deut. 14:1 f.; Jer. 16:6-8; 41:5; 47 : 5 ; 49 : 3 ; 48:371 4:8; 

6:26; Ezek. 24: 16-17; 29 : 18; 27:31 ; 7:18. 

3. The late period. 

Lev.xg: 27f.; 21:5; Joel 1:8; Jon. 3:5 ff.; Ezra 9:3; Dan. 9 :3. 

§ 162. Questions and Suggestions. 

Study the references given to mourning customs, and note (1) the 
custom of weeping and its significance, in contrast with the modern 
conception ; (2) the more intense expression of grief, termed wailing; 
(3) the beating of the breast, tearing of the hair, rending of clothes, 
putting on sackcloth, and mutilation of the body, as expressions of 
mourning; (4) the putting away of food to (or for) the dead (Deut. 
26:14); (5) fasting {cf. 1 Sam. 31 :13). 

Consider, in connection with these customs, (1) to what extent they 
are survivals from the age in which ancestor-worship prevailed ; (2) to 
what extent, therefore, they had their origin in the effort to propitiate 
the spirit of the dead, which was supposed to have power for good or 
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evil, rather than in the desire to express grief for the loss that had been 
incurred; (3) the reasons for forbidding certain of these customs ( cf. 
Deut. 14:1; 26:14; Lev. 19:28); (4) changes which seem to have 
come about in the progress of history. 

Consider the representations made concerning mourning customs 
in the Psalms, 6 * (2) in the wisdom literature, 63 (3) in the apocryphal 
literature, 64 (4) in the New Testament, 65 (5) among other ancient 
nations. 66 

§ 163. Literature to be Consulted. 

Thomson, The Land and the Book (1859), see Index, s. v. “Manners and 
Customs;” H. W. Phillott, article “Mourning,” Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible, 
(ist ed. 1863, 2d ed. 1893); Maspero, Egyptian Archaology (transl. 1887), pp. 108- 
63; W. R. Smith, Rel, of Sem., pp. 322 f., 336, 370, 430; A. P. Bender, “ Beliefs, 
Rites, and Customs of the Jews, Connected with Death, Burial, and Resurrection,” 
Jewish Quarterly Review , Vol. VI (1893-94), pp. 317-47, 664-71 ; Vol. VII (1894-95), 
101-18, 259-69 ; Erman, Life in Ancient Egypt (transl. 1894), pp. 306-27; E. A. 
Wallis Budge, The Mummy (2d. ed. 1894); H. C. Trumbull, Studies in Oriental 
Social £1^(1894), pp. 143-208; Menzies, op. cit. (1895), see Index, s. v. u Funeral 
Practices;” Jastrow, op. cit., see Index, s. v. “Dead,” etc.; Peritz. “Woman in 
the Ancient Hebrew Cult,” Journal of Biblical Literature , Vol. XVII (1898), pp. 
137 f.; T. Nicol, article “ Mourning,” Hastings’ Dictionary , Vol. Ill (1900); Duff, 
op. cit., Vol. II, see Index, s. v. “ Mourning and Bewailing;” Day, op. cit., pp. 204 ff. 

Perles, “ Die Leichenfeierlichkeiten des nachbiblischen Judenthums,” Monats - 
schrift fur Geschichte und Wissenschaft des Judenthums, Vol. X (1861), pp. 345-55, 
376-94 ; M. Geier, De Ebraeorum luctu lugentiumque ritibus (3d ed. 1868); Ros- 
koff, article “Klage,” Schenkel’s Bibel-Lexikon, V ol. Ill (1871); Oort, “De 
doodenvereering bij de Israeliten,” Theologisch Tijdschrift,W ol. XV (1881), pp. 350 ff.; 
Kamphausen, article “Trauer,” Riehm’s Handwdrterbuch,Vo\.\\ (1884); Lehrer, 
article “TrauCrbei den Hebraem,” Realencyklopddie, Vol. XV (2d ed. 1885); Stade, 
Geschichte, Vol. I, pp. 387 ft.; G. A. WlLKEN, Ueber das Haaropfer (1886 f.); Wei.L- 
HAUSEN, Reste arab. Heidenthums (1887 ), pp. 159 ft., 178 f.; Goldziher, Muhamme- 
danische Studien (1888), Vol. I, p. 248 ; SCHWALLY, Das Leben nach dem Tode (1892); 
Smend, op. cit., pp. 153 f.; Wellhausen, Israelitische und jiidische Geschichte (ist ed. 
1894), p. 143; Nowack, op. of., Vol. I, pp. 187-98; Benzinger, op. cit., pp. 102, 
165 ft., 428 ; Marti, op. cit., pp. 37, 40 ft., 116; Frey, Tod, Seelenglaube und Seelen- 
kult im alien Israel (1898); Bertholet, Die israelitischen Vorslellungen vom Zustand 
nach dem Tode (1899). 

* See, /. g., Pss. 35 : 14 ; 38:6; 42:9; 43:2; 88:9. 

*3 See, e. g., Prov. 29 : 2; Job 2:11; 5:11; 20 : 38 ; Eccles. 3:4. 

64 See, e. g., Ecclus. 7 : 34 ; 22:11 £.; 38:16 ft.; 41:1ft. 

*3 See, e g.. Matt. 2 : 18 ; 5:4; 9:15; 11:17; 24:30; Mark 16 :10 ; Luke 6:25; 
7:32; 1 Cor. 5:2; 2 Cor. 7:7; Jas. 4:9; Rev. 18:8, 11. 

66 See especially the references to the works of W. R. Smith, Wellhausen, 
Menzies, Jastrow, and Trumbull cited in § 163. 
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§ 164. Supplementary Study on Circumcision. 

1. The early period. 

Exod. 4 :24 ff. (J); Josh. 5 :2 f., 9 (J); Judg. 14:3; *5 - *8 ; 1 Sam. 

14:6; 17:26, 36; 18:25 ff.; 31:4; 2 Sam. 1:20; 3 :14 ; Isa. 15 :2; 

32:12. 

2. The middle period. 

Deut. 10:16; 26:14; 30 :6; Jer. 4:4; 6:10: 9 :24 ff.; Josh. 5 : 4-8; 

Ezek. 28 :10; 31:18; 32:19, 21, 24-32; 44 : 7, 9; Isa. 52 :1. 

3. The late period. 67 

Ley. ia : 3; 19 : 23 ff.; 26 :4i; Gen. 17 :10-14, 23-27 ; 21:4; 34 :14 f.» 

17, 22, 24 ; Exod. 6 :12, 30; 12 : 44, 48 ; 1 Chron. 10:4* 

§ 165. Questions and Suggestions. 

Study the references to circumcision , considering (1) the more 
interesting narratives concerning instances of circumcision, c. g ., (a) 
Moses* son and Zipporah, (6) the circumcision at Gilgal, (r) the cir¬ 
cumcision of Abraham’s family, of Shechem and his family; (2) the 
characterization of other nations as uncircumcised; (3) the early 
origin, how shown. 

Consider (1) the explanation of the origin which makes it sanitary, 
i. e. t instituted as a preventive of certain diseases; (2) the explanation 
which connects it with marriage, as thereby promoting fruitfulness; 
(3) the explanation that makes it a tribal badge, *. c., a mark of initia¬ 
tion into full membership in the tribe (which included religious 
privileges), and therefore an act of sacramental communion, an act of 
sacrifice, a dedication. 

Consider (1) the place of circumcision in the early period, viz., of 
young men (c.g., Gen., chap. 34; Josh. 5: 2 f.; Exod. 4 :25),and as a tribal 
distinction (cf. Gen., chap. 34; Ezek. 31: 8); (2),its place in the middle 
period: (a) not mentioned in history or in the older laws, not regarded 
as important; (£) circumcision of heart called for (Jer. 9 : 24, 25), while 
the circumcision of Israelites is placed on the same plane with that of 
Edomites, Ammonites,and other nations; (c) the spiritualization by the 
prophets furnishing the basis for more extended use in the next period ; 
(3) its place in the later period : (a) the representations of its origin; 
(£) the regulations for the performance of the rite; ( c) its position as 
one of the two distinctive ordinances of Judaism, the other being the 
sabbath; (d) its significance as a rite of purification. 

Consider representations concerning circumcision (1) in the apoc- 

*7 References in bold-free type are from the Priestly Code. 
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ryphal literature; 6 * (2) in the New Testament, 69 and the lack of allu¬ 
sion to it in the Psalms and in the wisdom literature. (3) Consider the 
practice of circumcision among Egyptians, Arabs, and other nations. 70 
§ 166. Literature to be Consulted. 

T. T. Perowne, article “ Circumcision,” Smith’s Diet, of the Bible (1st ed. 1863, 
2d ed. 1893); Ewald, op. cit., pp. 89-97; Schultz, op. cit. t Vol. I, pp. 192 ff.; II, pp. 
7-70; Kuenen, Religion of Israel (1869 f., transl. 1874), Vol. I, pp. 238, 290; 
Asher, The Jewish Rite of Circumcision (1873); E. B. Tylor, Primitive Culture, 
Vol. II (1874), PP* 363 ff.; T. K. Cheyne, article “Circumcision,” Encyclopedia 
Britannic a, Vol. V (1877); E. B. Tylor, Early History of Mankind (3d ed. 1878), 
pp. 214-19; Kalisch, Bible Studies, Part II (1878), pp. 4-11 ; Wellhausen, Prole¬ 
gomena , p.340; Renan, History of the People of Israel, Vol. I (1887, transl. 1894), 
pp. 104-9 ; W. R. Smith, Rel. of Sem., p. 328; Bancroft, Native Races (1890), Vol. 
Ill, see Index; P. C. Remondino, History of Circumcision from the Earliest Times to 
the Present (1891); H. C. Trumbull, The Blood Covenant (1893), pp. 79,215-24, 
351 f.; Erman, Life in Ancient Egypt (transl. 1894), PP* 32 f., 539; Schechter, 
Studies in Judaism (1896), p. 343; A. H. Sayce, Expository Times , November, 1897; 
1 . J. Peritz, “Woman in the Ancient Hebrew Cult,” Journal of Biblical Literature , 
Vol. XVII (1898), p. 136 ; Macalister, article “Circumcision,” Hastings* Dictionary, 
Vol. I (1898); Benzinger, article “Circumcision,” Encyc. Bib., Vol. I (1899). 

Cohen, Dissertation sur la circoncision (1816); Autenrieth, Ueber den 
Ursprung der Beschneidung (1829); Lubkert, “ Der jiidische triavaafibs,” Theo- 
logische Studien und Kritiken, 1835, pp. 657-64; Collin, Die Beschneidung (1842); 
Bergson, Die Beschneidung (1844); Salomon, Die Beschneidung (1844); Brecher, 
Die Beschneidung (1845); Steinschneider, Ueber die Beschneidung der Araber 
(1845); G. Ebers, Aegypten und die Bucher Moses, VoL I (1868), pp. 278-84 ; Steiner, 
article “Beschneidung,” Schenkel’s Bibel-Lexikon, Vol. I (1869); Weber, Die 
Lehren des Talmud (1880), p. 373; Ploss, Das Kind in Branch und Sitte der Volker 
(2d ed. 1882), pp. 360 ff.; Riehm, article “Beschneidung,” Handworterbuch (1884); 
Stade, Zeitschrift fur die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft, Vol. VI (1886), pp. 132-43; 
Wellhausen, Restearab. Heidenthums (1st ed. 1887), pp. 154,168, 215 ; Hqlzinger, 
Einleitung in den Hexateuch (1893), pp. 133, 365, 437; Smend, op. cit ., pp. 37 f., 116; 
Nowack, op. cit., pp. 167-71 ; Benzinger, op. cit., pp. 153 ff.; Budde, Zeitschrift fur 
die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft, Vol. XIV (1894), p. 250; Glassberg, Die Beschnei¬ 
dung (1896); Kraetzschmar, Die Bundesvorstellung im Alien Testament (1896), 
pp. 165, 174 ; Bertholet, Die Stellung der . Israeli ten und der Juden zu den Frem- 
den (1896), see Index, s. v. “Beschneidung;” Marti, op. cit., pp. 43, 163 f.; J. 
Jaeger, “ Ueber die Beschneidung,” Neue kirchliche Zeitschrift, July, 1898, pp. 479-91; 
Zeydner, “ Kainszeichen, Keniter und Beschneidung,” Zeitschrift fur die alttesta¬ 
mentliche Wissenschaft, Vol. XVIII (1898), pp. 120-25. 

69 See, e. g., 1 Macc. 1:14, 48, 60 f.; 2 Macc. 6 :10. 

69 See, e. g., Luke 1:59; John 7:22 f.; Acts 15:5; 16:3; 21:21; Rom. 2:25 ff.; 
I Cor. 7 :18 f.; Gal. 5 : 2 f.; 6:13; Col. 3:11; Phil. 3 : 5. 

70 See especially the references to the works of Tylor, Bancroft, W. R. Smith, 
Wellhausen, Ploss, Ebers, and Erman, cited in § 166. 
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As a result of the severe sickness of Ordinary Professor Dr. Karl 
Siegfried, at the University of Jena, a temporary professorship in the Old 
Testament department has been arranged, and Extraordinary Professor 
Lie. Theol. Baentsch has been transferred to this position. 

Professor David Gordon Lyon, Ph.D., of Harvard University, is 
spending his sabbatical year abroad. The Semitic Museum building 
— at once a monument to the zeal of Dr. Lyon and to the munificence 
of Mr. Schiff, of New York city — is approaching completion and will 
be ready to receive the rich accessions which Dr. Lyon will bring back 
with him from Mesopotamia, Palestine, and the museums of Europe. 

A new edition is announced by Messrs. A. C. Armstrong & Son, 
New York, of Perrot and Chipiez’s History of Ancient Art . The work 
is translated and edited by Mr. Walter Armstrong; it is published in 
two volumes, and contains more than 600 illustrations, many of them 
full-page and colored. The cost of the work is $15.50. It is the 
standard archaeological work, reproducing to the eye the remains of 
ancient art with historical fidelity. 

Professor Max Kellner, D.D., has been appointed special lec¬ 
turer on the history of the Hebrews at Harvard University during the 
absence of Professor Lyon. This is one of the larger courses in the 
university, being taken this year by more than sixty men. That so 
large a number should be interested in the scientific presentation of 
the history of the Hebrews, while about the same number are studying 
the Bible as literature in the English department, shows a growing 
interest at Harvard in the Old Testament. 

The last number of the Quarterly Statement of the Palestine Explo¬ 
ration Fund contains several interesting news items from the Holy 
Land. Arrangements have been made for the laying of iron pipes from 
the Sealed Fountain near Solomon’s Pools to the city of Jerusalem. 
The pipe, secured from Belgium, is to be laid by a Greek engineer. 
It will increase the water supply of the city largely, but not to the 
amount desired. During the past summer water was brought to Jeru¬ 
salem in tanks by the railway company from springs along the line to 
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Jaffa.—The ancient aqueduct which brought the water from the Foun¬ 
tain of the Virgin to the Pool of Siloam, before the Hezekiah rock- 
cut tunnel (2 Chron. 32 :30) which now connects the spring with the 
pool was constructed, has been discovered and its course has been fol¬ 
lowed for 176 feet by Dr. Masterman and Mr. Hornstein. Further 
excavations will be made, and a report upon the result is to be pub¬ 
lished soon.— A full account of the excavations which were conducted 
by Dr. Bliss and Mr. Macalister, under the firman which recently 
expired, at Tell-Zakariya, Tell es-SUfi, Tell ej-Judeideh, and Tell 
Sandahannah, is in preparation and will be issued early in 1902. Its 
form will be that of a companion volume to the Memoirs , and it will 
contain over one hundred full-sized plates of plans, pottery, etc., 
besides woodcuts. The specimens of pottery have been drawn to 
scale by Mr. Macalister, and it is expected that these will form a guide 
to the classification of future finds of pottery in Palestine.— An appli¬ 
cation for a new firman to conduct further excavations was entered by 
the Palestine Exploration Fund last February, and it is expected that 
the firman will be received soon. The work under the new firman 
will be conducted by Mr. Macalister, who has been so closely connected 
with the work of the Fund during the past few years.—The library 
and museum of the Fund at Jerusalem have recently been transferred 
to a large room in St. George’s College, which was placed at the dis¬ 
posal of the Fund by Bishop Blyth of Jerusalem.—The Samaritans at 
Niblus, who a few years ago had decreased in number until there were 
but 150 living, have lately made some gain so that there are now nearly 
200 of them. They are very poor, and as regards their social life they 
do not differ much from their neighbors. The chief rabbi is an intel¬ 
ligent and amiable man, thoroughly acquainted with the Samaritan 
•literature and with the traditions of his people. 

Dr. George Stockton Burroughs, professor of the Old Testament 
language and literature in Oberlin Theological Seminary, died at 
Clifton Springs, N. Y., October 22. His disease was bone sarcoma, 
which showed itself first in the breaking of his left arm last January. 
The burial took place at Fairfield, Conn., where already lay the body 
of one of his children. He leaves a wife and three children, who will 
continue to make their home in Oberlin. Born in 1855, Professor 
Burroughs received from Princeton his A.B. in 1873, his A.M. in 1876, 
his B.D. in 1877, his Ph.D. in 1884, and his D.D. in 1886. His degree 
of LL.D. came to him from Marietta College in 1893. He held 
pastorates in Slatington, Pa., 1877-79; Fairfield, Conn., 1879-83; and 
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New Britain, Conn., 1883-86. From 1886 to 1892 he was college 
preacher and professor of biblical literature at Amherst College ; and 
from 1892 to 1899 he was president of Wabash College. His work in 
Oberlin Theological Seminary thus covered but two years, but in that 
short time he made an unusually strong impression upon the entire 
college and community. In all his positions he proved himself an 
indefatigable worker, and personally a most winning man. For many 
years he has made himself widely felt through his biblical lecturing and 
teaching in connection with summer assemblies and institutes. His 
regular pupils found his teaching exceedingly stimulating and con¬ 
structively helpful. His classes in the Old Testament were brought by 
his method to the fullest, first-hand facing of the critical problems, and 
yet were led at the same time to see the great contribution which the 
Old Testament had to make to their thinking, living, and preaching. 
He retained in rather rare degree the confidence of both the radical 
and conservative among his co-laborers in the Old Testament field; 
and seemed certain to do a rich and increasingly valuable service in 
this, his favorite department of study. After the heavy executive, 
representative, as well as teaching duties of the Wabash position, he 
returned with evident zest to his Old Testament teaching; but he also 
put his wide experience at the disposal of the entire college at Oberlin 
in many other ways, and was already a strong personal factor in the 
inner life of its students. His pupils prized especially the warm per¬ 
sonal friendliness of the man, and gave him enthusiastic love. His 
fellow-teachers found in him an ideal co-laborer, and miss him as very 
few men could be missed after so short a period of service. 
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Studies of the Portrait of Christ. By Rev. George Matheson, 
D.D. New York : A. C. Armstrong & Son. Vol. I, sec¬ 
ond edition, 1900. Pp. x + 326. Vol. II, 1901. Pp. xii 
+ 357* Si-75 a volume. 

Dr. Matheson has produced in these volumes a work which is in 
some respects unique — a devotional life of Christ which is really devo¬ 
tional. Its general plan is suggested by its title — to attempt to pre¬ 
sent the striking characteristics of the features of Jesus’ life for 
contemplation, rather than for discussion, and to follow each of the 
studies by a short prayer suggested by the topic treated. In our esti¬ 
mation these prayers are the most valuable portion of the book. 

It would be unjust to estimate the book from the point of view of 
biography or history. It shows the exegetical imagination which we 
have learned to associate with the author of 7 he Spiritual Development 
of St. Paul y as well as the remarkable ability to follow suggestive inter¬ 
pretations. In many cases, however, these interpretations approach 
dangerously near the fanciful, as when he says Jesus left Galilee in 
order that he might be unseen by his disciples. In other cases they 
are full of insight. Dr. Matheson makes no attempt to study Jesus in 
connection with his times, and his conception of Jesus is the tradi¬ 
tional one of devotional dogmatics. His chief work is considered to 
be that of the sacrifice on the cross, and his agony in Gethsemane to 
have consisted largely of his fear lest he should be the means of 
bringing the sin of the world to a culmination by allowing it to kill 
him. Yet, although thus dominated by a theological conception of 
Jesus, Dr. Matheson in some of his passages is remarkably happy. 
His discussion, for example, of Jesus in Samaria could* hardly be 
improved. His conception also of the disciples as constituting a 
“league of pity” is very suggestive. In many ways it seems as if the 
first volume is superior to the second — doubtless because in it Dr. 
Matheson is more dominated by objective considerations than by theo¬ 
logical. Indeed, one cannot help feeling in the second volume that 
the author’s insistence upon the fact that he is dealing with the human, 
as distinct from the divine, side of Christ, has emphasized a dichotomy. 
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Yet, taken as a whole, the volumes are to be cordially recommended 
to every student of the life of Christ who wishes to use the gospel nar¬ 
ratives for the quickening of his religious life. S. M. 


The Messages of the Prophetic and Priestly Historians. By 

John Edgar McFayden, M.A., Professor of Old Testament 
Literature and Exegesis in Knox College, Toronto. (“ Mes¬ 
sages of the Bible Series/* edited by Professors Sanders and 
Kent.) New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1901. Pp. 
xx + 362. $1.25, net. 

The praiseworthy purpose of combining criticism with edification, 
characteristic of this series, is faithfully pursued in this scholarly vol¬ 
ume, which covers the historical books of the Old Testament. Three 
general divisions are made, according to writers : I, “ Prophetic His¬ 
torians (Genesis, Exodus, and Numbers):** II, “Prophetico-Priestly 
Historians (Joshua to Second Kings);** III, “Priestly Historians 
(Chronicles, Ezra, Nehemiah, Ruth, and Esther).’* The books are 
carefully analyzed according to the present positions of the “critical** 
school. Differences of sources are indicated by varieties of type. 
Minor divisions, according to subject-matter, break the paraphrases 
of the contents of the books into helpful rubrics, and introductory 
chapters describe the character and purposes of the various writings. 
All this somewhat minute organization, while thoroughly useful in 
dealing with this difficult portion of the Scripture, will, we fear, be 
found somewhat confusing for the average reader. However, only 
one who has entered on the thorny paths which this book traverses 
can conceive the amount of careful planning and hard labor required 
to put into shape the materials that are here so thoroughly organized. 
If one will give the necessary time and study to master the contents 
of this volume, he will be amply repaid. For it is pre-eminently a 
student’s book. In the ground it covers and in the manner of treatment 
it has no rival. Every teacher of Hebrew history will find it indis¬ 
pensable. 

Of course, there are some things with which the individual critic 
will disagree. For ourselves we wish that the author had added a 
documentary analysis of what he calls the “ older historical records,” 
edited by the Deuteronomic historians. Indeed, it is not clearly 
brought out that the bulk of what these editors handle remains sub¬ 
stantially as they found it, and is prophetical material, of which they 
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are merely editors. An arrangement of the documents which is more 
true to fact would put together all of the prophetic writing in the 
historical books from Genesis to 2 Kings, and gather the Deutero- 
nomic additions into another and separate group. The latter would 
be properly the work of “ Prophetico-Priestly Historians.” One may 
criticise also the uncertain way in which the chronological order of 
events is followed. In accordance with the author’s critical view, 
Nehemiah’s work precedes Ezra’s, and the material is so arranged. 
Such rearrangements appear elsewhere. But is it not a slip that the 
placing of the narrative of Hezekiah’s sickness is placed after the 
Sennacherib episode, although the dates given for Hezekiah’s reign 
(725-696 B. C.) seem to forbid? The following misprints should be 
corrected: p. 42, line 6 from bottom, “watching” for “matching;” 
p. 177, line 3 from bottom, “Jonathan” for “Jotham.” 

G. S. G. 


The Principles of Religious Education. A Course of Lectures 
Delivered under the Auspices of the Sunday-School Com¬ 
mission of the Diocese of New York. With an Introduction 
by Rev. Henry C. Potter, D.D., LL.D. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1901. Pp. xx + 292. $1.25. 

This volume contains ten lectures upon the subject of the improve¬ 
ment of religious education, which were delivered at St. Bartholomew’s 
Church, New York city, in the autumn of 1899. The course was 
arranged by Bishop Potter, at the suggestion of the Sunday-School 
Commission of the Diocesan Convention of the preceding year. The 
occasion of the course was the growing idea that the religious schools 
of the Episcopal denomination (and in this respect the Episcopal 
denomination was not behind other denominations) needed a thorough 
reform in their curriculum of study and in the general training of 
their teachers. Particular attention is called in the preface to the 
fact that religious education has not progressed with the secular edu¬ 
cation in our common schools, because the pedagogical principles 
which have been worked out in connection with the latter have not 
been carried, with any consistency or completeness, into the former. 
In order to promote a better understanding of what religious educa¬ 
tion should be, these ten lectures were prepared and duly delivered. 

The lecturers, with their subjects, are as follows: Professor 
Nicholas Murray Butler, Ph.D., of Columbia University, “ Religious 
Instruction and its Relation to Education Bishop William C. Deane, 
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LL.D., of Albany, “The Educational Work of the Christian Church;” 
Professor Charles DeGarmo, Ph.D., of Cornell University, “ Religious 
Instruction in England, France, Germany, and the United States;” 
Dean George Hodges, D.D., of the Episcopal Theological School, 
Cambridge, Mass., “The Content of Religious Instruction;” Rev. 
Pascal Harrower, chairman of the Sunday-School Commission for 
the Diocese of New York, “The Sunday School and its Course of 
Study;” Walter L. Hervey, Ph.D., Examiner of the New York Board 
of Education, “The Preparation of the Sunday-School Teacher;” 
President G. Stanley Hall of Clark University, “The Religious Con¬ 
tent of the Child-Mind;” Professor F. M. McMurry, Ph.D., of the 
Teachers College, Columbia University, “The Use of Biography in 
Religious Instruction;” Professor Charles F. Kent, Ph.D., of Yale 
University, “The Use of Geography in Religious Instruction ;” Pro¬ 
fessor R. G. Moulton, M.A., of the University of Chicago, “The Study 
of the Bible as Literature.” 

It is impossible, in a brief notice, to give an idea of the valuable 
material which lies in the pages of this book. More competent lec¬ 
turers could scarcely have been obtained for any of the subjects, and 
the whole treatment of religious education is from the most sound 
and progressive standpoint of modern pedagogy and religious educa¬ 
tion. The book, therefore, can be recommended to every reader who 
is interested in the improvement of our Sunday schools, and in the 
spread of a fuller and better knowledge of the Bible. Nor is it only 
the Sunday school and Bible instruction which are here considered. 
For the essential relation of religion to all life is distinctly shown, 
and is assumed as the basis for the increase of religious instruction. 
That no one can be counted educated without a due instruction in 
matters of religious knowledge, history, and experience is the first 
truth elaborated in this volume, and by means of this volume will 
become more fully realized. 

It is one of the most hopeful indications of the present hour that 
the number of those who are thinking deeply upon the problem of 
the religious instruction of the young is growing with great rapidity. 
Until this time there has been no single book which seemed to repre¬ 
sent the movement as a whole, or which could serve as a general 
guide to thought and action in this new field. But the present lec¬ 
tures, brought together in this volume by Bishop Potter, are well fitted 
to become such a handbook of progress. The book ought, therefore, 
to have the widest possible currency among all Christian people, and 
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the ideas therein contained will go far to mold thought and activity 
in the right direction. The movement which has been inaugurated 
by the Episcopal denomination for the improvement of the religious 
education among themselves will have the widest and most beneficial 
influence upon the other denominations as well, among whom there 
is already a most earnest desire and investigation as to how religious 
education should be advanced. Within the next ten years, it is safe 
to say, the changes which are already in progress will have worked out 
a remarkable development in the Sunday school. But, in addition to 
that, we shall recognize as never before that religious education is not 
to be severed from secular education, and that there is no true educa¬ 
tion of the individual which does not combine the two. 

C. W. V. 


Reconstruction in Theology. By Professor Henry Churchill 
King, Oberlin Theological Seminary^ New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1901. • Pp. xiii + 257. $1.50. 

Professor King shows first of all that a reconstruction in theology 
is demanded by the changed intellectual, moral, and spiritual world in 
which we live. He then characterizes briefly this new world of our 
day, and indicates the influence which these conceptions ought to 
have upon our theological statements. His task is not the construc¬ 
tion of a new theology, but rather the clearing of the ground for a 
reconstruction. He lays emphasis upon the fact that it is not the 
rationalistic spirit of the church, nor the anti-religious tendencies of 
the age, but the deepening of the Christian spirit, which calls for this 
reconstruction in theology. 

The fundamental moral and spiritual convictions of our time are : 
reverence for personality, freedom of conscience, and freedom of 
investigation ; law in the spiritual world, yet the subordination of the 
mechanical, and the unity of the ethical life in love; no separation of 
the sacred and the secular ; the social conscience; the central impor¬ 
tance of action ; and the recognition of Christ as the supreme person. 

Theology has no quarrel with science. It leaves to science the 
tracing of causal connections, and claims for itself the task of ideal 
interpretation. Theology is willing to accept the universality of law, 
but not the uniformity of law. Laws are not always and everywhere 
the same, but there is always law. Law is necessary even to freedom 
and faith. The insistence on miracle by the religious man means the 
insistence on a living God. Rare phenomena are not for that reason 
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lawless. The question of miracle is nowhere the question of the 
“ isolated wonder,” but everywhere the question of the wider law. 
Theology, too, rejoices in the larger view which evolution seems to 
give of the method, plan, and aim of God in the universe. But it is a 
perversion of the evolutionary theory in its real entirety to attempt to 
bring all the higher stages under the laws of the lower. On the human 
stage of evolution we have reached persons and personal relations, and 
the laws ate those of personal relations. 

The Bible is the record, on the one hand, of the progressive seeking 
of men after God, and, on the other, of the progressive self-revelation 
of God to men. Higher criticism is a careful historical and literary 
study of a book of the Bible to determine its unity, age, authorship, 
literary form, and reliability. It is thus simply a painstaking study of 
the book itself to get at the facts about it. Hence, no one who knows 
what modern scholarship means can question the legitimacy and final 
desirability of such a study of the Bible. By it we can trace the his¬ 
torical development of the revelation of God with a certainty never 
before attainable. But this in turn necessitates a restatement of the 
doctrine of inspiration. In it we must recognize the human as well 
as the divine element. The inspired act and word must be man’s 
as well as God’s, if they are to be moral at all — never God alone, and 
never man alone, but always God and man in a personal co-operation. 
But the greatest result of historical study has been to bring into 
prominence the supreme person, Jesus Christ. He is the supreme 
revelation of God. His true humanity is essential to the revelation of 
his divinity. We find in him, not God and man, but God revealed 
because true man. 

Thus the new theology seeks to be more Christian, personal, bibli¬ 
cal, historical, practical, ethical, and social than was the old theology. 

W. R. SCHOEMAKER. 

The University of Chicago. 
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Buffalo lithia water thesis > °° ut * rheu - 

A#VK inw MI11IU1 UXUMlt matism, etc. this 

WATER DISSOLVES URIC ACID AND PHOSPHATIC SEDIMENTS* ETC., ETC. 

John V. Shoemaker, M. D«, LL. D., Professor cf Matem Medea and Therapeutics k the 

Medico-Chirurgical College cf Philadelphia , etc., in the New York Medka!Journal, Jlme, 22, 1899: 

« Th. Divvmi a I ituih UljvrFD js doubly efficient In Rheumatism and Gout. It 
*** BUFFALO LITHIA W/uEK dissolve Uric Acid and Posphatlc sediments, 
as well as other products difficult of elimination, while at the same time it exerts a moderately stimu¬ 
lant effect upon the renal cells, and thereby facilitates the swift removal of insoluable materials from 
the body. Without such action insoluable substances will precipitate in the Kidneys and Bladder. 
The intense suffering produced by Stone, together with consecutive pyelitis and cystitis, are 
avoided by prompt elimination, unquestionably, although the speedy removal of Uric Add and 
other products of faulty tissue change is of conspicuous benefit, yet to PREVENT their formation 
Is a service still more important. ihvvmiA ■ miva Ur mrmm when & corrects those 
This service is performed by the EHfFEAlXJ LITHIA WATER digestive failures 
which are responsible for the production of deleterious materials.'* 4 

ThO late Hunter McGuire, M.D., LL D. f Formerly President and Professor cf Ctinkat 
Surgery, University College of Medicine, Richm on d, Vo., and Ex-President of At American Medical 
Association, says : 

44 D iiera i a I mns liljumi ^ an alkaline diuretic is Invaluable. In Uric Acid 
BUFFAlAJ LITHIA WATER Gravel, and indeed in diseases generally dependent 
upon a Uric Acid Diathesis, it is a remedy of extraordinary potency. T have prescribed it in 
cases of Rheumatic Gout which had resisted the ordinary remedies, with wonderfully good results. 
I have used it also in my own case, being a great sufferer from this malady, and have 
derived more benefit from it than from any other remedy." 

Dr. P. B. Barringer, Professor of Physiology and Surgery, University cf Virginia: 

“In more than twenty years of practice 1 have used Lithia as an anti-uric acid agent many times, 
and have tried it in a great variety of forms, both In the NATURAL WATERS and in TABLETS. 
As the" result of this experience, 1 nave no hesitation in stating that for prompt results I have found 
nothing to n ITIT]lin ■ UIjwto in preventing uric add deposits in the 

compare with BUFFAU) LITHIA WATER body. My experience with it as a solvent 
of old existing deposits (calculi) has been relatively limited, and I "hesitate to compare it here with 
other forms to their disadvantage; but for the Riicimia I iwii 14fj&’rro STANDS 
first class of conditions above set forth 1 feel that BUFFALO LITHIA WATER ALONE." 

Dr. Thomas H. Buckler, of Parts {Formerly of Baltimore), Suggestor a Lithia as a Sol¬ 
vent for Uric Add , says? 

44 Nothing I could say would add Pi ippa i e\ I imiil WsTTD 1 have frequently 
to the well-known reputation of the DUFFAIW 1*1 lfllfk VlftlUK. used It with good 
results in URIC ACID DIATHESIS, RHEUMATISM, and GOUT, and with this object I have 
ordered it to Europe. Lithia is in no form so valuable as where it exists in the carbonate, the 
form in which Dmmti a I mna UfsTTD nature’s mode of solution and division In 
it is lound in BUFFAlAJ UTI1IA TfAlUl) water which has passed through Lepidolite 
and Spondumne Mineral formations." 

Dr. J. W. Mallet, Professor of Chenastry , University of Virginia. Extract from report of analysis 

patients under the action of Bufealo Lithia Water Spring No. 2 . 

44 It seems on the whole probable that the action of the water is PRIMARILY and MAINLY 
EXERTED upon URIC ACID AND THE URATES, but when these constituents occur along 
with and as cementing matter to Phosphatic or Oxalic Calculus materials, the latter may be 
so detached and broken down as to disintegrate the Calculus as a whole in these cases, also thus 
admitting of Urethral discharge." 

James L. Cabell, M.D.,A.M«, LL. D., Formerly Professor Physiology and Surgery k tire 
Medical Department <9 the University of Virginia , and President of the National Board of Health, says 9 

i« PniM I Mu,, lifvm, in Uric Add Diathesis Is a well-known thera- 

BUFFALO LITHIA WATER peutic resource. It should be recognized by the 
profession as an article of Materia Med lea." 

Buivalo LithiaWater Is for sale by Grocers and Druggists geoentty. 

TESTIMONIALS WHICH DEFY ALL IMPUTATION OR QUESTIONS SENT TO ANT AOORSSS 

PROPRIETOR. BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS .flRGIMI 
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To his mate, in a voice soft and low: 

You will find that ere long.she will join in his song-j 
To the praise of SAPOLIO. ~ 
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